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No  discussion  has  excited  more  pro¬ 
found  interest,  or  is  fraught  with  more 
serious  consequences,  than  that  now  so 
vehemently  waged  concerning  the  fact, 
the  nature,  and  the  measure  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  engage  in  it, 
therefore,  with  a  grave  feeling  of  respons¬ 
ibility — accepting  it  as  a  duty  from  which 
we  dare  not  shrink,  and  would  not  if  we 


could,  that  we  state  boldly  and  uncom 
promisingly  the  ground  we  take,  and  are 
prepared  to  defend,  in  relation  to  the 
present  controversy.  At  the  outset  let 
us  be  candid  with  those  whom  we  shall 
be  forced  to  treat  as  opponents  in  the 
course  of  our  argument.  We  foresee  the 
momentous  results  pending  upon  the  issue 
of  this  discussion,  and  in  the  staunch  de¬ 
fense  of  the  truth,  which  we  believe  to 
be  imperiled,  wo  must  make  an  end  of 
unmeaning  compliments.  There  can  be 
no  dalliance  in  war.  On  either  side  the 
conflict  is  too  serious  to  be  staid  or 
assuaged  by  any  weak  considerations. 
The  battle  must  be  resolutely  fought  with¬ 
out  quarter,  till  by  the  strain  of  argument 
against  argument  it  be  proved  with  whom 
the  victory  rests.  All  that  can  be  re¬ 
quired,  therefore,  in  any  writer  who  enters 
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this  controversy,  is  the  clearest  and  most 
forcible  statement  of  arguments,  whether 
in  exposure  of  an  opponent’s  weakness,  or 
in  the  defense  of  his  own  position.  To 
this  law  we  pledge  ourselves.  We  feel 
too  deeply  and  too  strongly  to  write  in 
doubtful  language,  or  with  impotent  re¬ 
serve.  The  question,  whether  there  has 
l>een  a  Divine  revelation  or  not,  is  the 
'ultimate  and  essential  form  into  which  all 
inquiries  concerning  inspiration  resolve 
themselves ;  and  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  manifestly  involves  our  knowledge  of 
(lod,  the  existence  of  the  Church,  the 
standard  of  duty,  and  our  hopes  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  world ;  in  fact,  every  interest  of  man¬ 
kind  that  is  revered  and  precious.  Self- 
respect,  therefore,  and  respect  for  the  con¬ 
victions  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  but 
who  must  acknowledge  the  vast  import¬ 
ance  and  far-reaching  potency  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  they  seek  to  establish, 
compel  us  to  use  the  exactest  and  plainest 
language  we  can  find  to  express  and  en¬ 
force  our  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  conceived,  that 
we  sympathize  with  the  ignorant  and 
bilious  denunciations  with  which  the 
doubters  and  impugners  of  orthodox  be¬ 
lief  on  this  subject  are  so  frequently  as¬ 
sailed.  Orthodox  truth  suffers  more  from 
such  an  ignoble  and  cowardly  mode  of 
defense,  than  from  the  most  virulent  at¬ 
tacks.  If  it  is  to  be  honorably  maintained, 
it  must  be  by  the  calm  exposition  of  its 
evidences,  and  not  by  a  savage  howl  at  its 
opponents.  Difficulties  are  admitted  to 
com]:^icate  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
which  may  be  supposed  sufficient  to  be¬ 
wilder  or  to  repulse  many  sincere  inquiries, 
without  the  further  incentive  of  sinister 
motives.  For  their  recovery  to  sound 
doctrine,  angry  threats  and  browbeatings 
are  the  w’orst  possible  means  to  adopt. 
At  any  rate,  they  can  be  useful  no  longer. 
This  doctrine  is  now  threatened  on  every 
side.  The  sluices  of  the  controversy 
which  has  so  long  deluged  Germany  have 
been  lifted  up  in  this  country.  High 
authorities  in  the  Episcopalian  Church 
pronounce  opinions  widely  at  variance 
from  the  commonly  received  faith,  and 
loudly  affirm  that  the  commonly  received 
fiiith  is  indefensible.  In  every  direction 
it  is  intimated  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  thorough  investigation  and  fresh  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  We 
are  content  that  it  should  be  so,  since  we 
arc  convinced  that  the  old  faith  will  yet 


prevail ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  have  an 
open  and  thorough  -  criticism  of  its  evi¬ 
dences  which  will  triumphantly  vindicate 
their  strength,  than  to  be  dwelling  in 
imaginary  dread  of  their  possible  insuffi¬ 
ciency.  But  if  there  be  such  an  honest 
examination  of  this  doctrine,  that  brazen- 
throated  artillery  of  menacing  epithets 
which  has  been  pealing  far  and  near  must 
be  silenced.  The  strong  reasons  on  either 
side  must  be  scrupulously  w'eighed,  and 
the  balance  fairly  struck.  If  truth  does 
not  capitulate  to  bribes,  neither  will  it  to 
threats ;  it  must  be  solicited  and  won  by 
the  severe  exercise  of  unimpassioned  and 
unprejudiced  reason.  We  do  not  j)urpose 
to  collect  within  the  limits  of  one  or  even 
two  articles  every  quillet  of  proof  either 
for  or  against  the  doctrine  of  plenary  in¬ 
spiration  ;  but  we  trust  to  give  a  clear 
statement  of  the  doctrine  as  we  hold  it, 
to  expound  fairly  the  evidence  which 
vouches  this  doctrine,  and  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  the  vai’ious  theories  which  have 
been  hatched  to  supplant  it — only  revers¬ 
ing  the  order  of  these  propositions,  that 
by  the  destruction  of  false  theories  we 
may  clear  the  groimd  for  orthodox  scrip 
tural  truths.  So  far  we  hope  to  contribute 
our  share  to  the  settlement  of  the  present 
disturbed  controversy,  in  the  renewed 
acceptance  and  the  firmer  establishment 
of  the  hitherto  received  doctrine,  that 
the  whole  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

In  a  controversy  so  important,  there 
should  be  the  most  rigorous  care  in  the 
definition  of  the  terms  that  are  en)ploycd. 
Of  late,  the  embroilment  of  latiguage  has 
become  almost  ho{)eless,  from  the  various 
meanings  into  which  the  term  “inspira¬ 
tion”  has  been  distorted  ;  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  drawn  by  Coleridge,  and  since  almost 
very  generally  adopted,  between  revela¬ 
tion  and  inspiration,  seems  to  us  to  have 
increased,  instead  of  relieving,  this  per¬ 
plexity.  According  to  this  distinction, 
revelation  consists  in  the  immediate  com¬ 
munication  from  God  by  voice,  dreams, 
visions,  or  by  some  transcendental  mode 
of  impressing  the  consciousness  with 
knowledge,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  unattainable  by  man ;  and  inspira¬ 
tion  consists  in  that  spiritual  aid  which 
was  given  to  writers  of  Scripture,  to  con¬ 
vey  to  their  fellow-men  the  knowledge 
wUch  had  been  thus  supernaturolly  com¬ 
municated  to  them,  and  whatever  inform¬ 
ation  or  sentiment  of  their  own  they  pleas¬ 
ed  to  combine  with  it  Now,  this  dis- 
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tinction,  on  which  inspiration  is  contrasted 
depreciatingly  with  revelation,  hsis  been 
the  beginning  of  strife.  It  has  “  darkened 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,” 
and  aggravated  instead  of  simplifying  the 
problem  presented  for  our  solution  in  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  tor,  in  the 
first  place,  it  so  limits  the  meaning  of  the 
word  inspiration  as  completely  to  subvert 
its  common  acceptation ;  and,  secondly, 
being  supposed  to  intrench  whatever  is 
supernatural  or  Divine  in  Scripture  within 
a  safe  stronghold,  by  rigidly  marking  off 
those  of  its  contents  that  are  asserted  to 
be  communicated  by  God,  it  at  once  de¬ 
rogates  from  the  authority  of  all  the  rest, 
as  something  gonerically  different,  and 
encourages  tlie  freest  license  in  speculation 
as  to  the  kind  of  as.sistance  that  was  need¬ 
ed  merely  to  sjieak  or  transcribe  these 
Divine  communications,  and  to  comjiose 
the  other  human  portions  of  the  liible. 
Consequently,  Coleridge  himself  elimi¬ 
nates  from  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
writers  its  miraculous  efficacy;  others 
who  abide  by  his  distinction  do  not,  but 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty 
which  the  comparative  indifference  of  the 
matter  allowed  them,  to  differ,  in  every 
conceivable  way,  as  to  the  mode  and  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  supernatural  aid  confessedly 
bestowed  by  inspiration. 

We  accept  the  distinction  only  in  so  far 
as  the  mode  of  intelligence  here  specifical¬ 
ly  named  “  revelation”  is  involved  in  in¬ 
spiration,  a.s  forming  one  of  its  constitu¬ 
tive  elements  ;  hut  to  regard  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  prophet  or  apostle  as  something 
different  from  his  supernatural  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will,  instead  of  being  exhib¬ 
ited  and  proved  by  that  supernatural 
knowledge,  we  conceive  to  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  error,  opposed  alike  to  the  plain 
representations  of  inspired  men,  the  bibli¬ 
cal  statements  concerning  inspiration,  and 
the  universal  acceptation  of  the  meaning 
of  that  word.  It  is  the  introduction  of 
this  new  meaning  of  the  M'ord  “  inspira¬ 
tion,”  emptied,  too,  of  its  highest  jKitency, 
which  has  perplexed  recent  discussion  on 
the  subject.  Against  such  a  procedure 
we  eaniestly  protest ;  for  by  this  way¬ 
ward  and  fanciful  use  of  words  in  con- 
I  tempt  of  their  common  usage  and  explicit 

I  meaning,  all  controversy  and  all  rational 

I  intercourse  are  put  at  an  end,  and  mutual 

I  confusion  is  the  sad  result.  Since  the 

I  word  is  of  biblical  origin,  we  admit  that 

if  the  popular  ineaning  of  ^inspiration” 


could  be  proved  to  be  at  variance  from 
the  scriptural,  then  it  should  be  altere<l, 
and  its  value  fixed  according  to  the  bibli¬ 
cal  standard  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  quite 
the  reverse.  The  biblical,  the  etymologi¬ 
cal,  the  historical,  and  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  are  opposed  to  the  meager, 
contracted  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  by 
Coleridge  and  those  who  have  copied  him. 

“Inspiration”  is  understood  to  denote 
the  peculiar  mental  state  of  a  man  who  is 
commissioned  and  qualified  by  God  to 
make  known  to  his  fellow-man  whatever 
God  may  will  to  be  so  published.  Tlie 
word  was  originally,  and  is  therefore  most 
properly,  .applied  to  the  communications 
that  were  thus  published  either  m  speech 
or  writing.  Now  the  meaning  common¬ 
ly,  and  we  hold  correctly,  conveyed  by 
the  expression  that  a  composition  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  is  inspired,  or  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  is  that  it  perfectly 
represents  to  us  what  God  wished  us  to 
know,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  sub¬ 
stance  or  form  of  it.  If,  then,  we  con¬ 
strue  this  idea  back  from  the  writing  to 
the  writer’s  mind,  it  is  plain  that  inspira¬ 
tion  is  connoted  of  the  latter,  only  sis  it 
denotes  that  peculiar  mental  state  of  the 
writer,  which  made  his  words  written  in 
it  divinely  inspired  words,  or  words  which 
perfectly  represented  what  God  wished  to 
be  made  know'ii.  In  simpler  phrase,  it  is 
that  condition  of  the  mind  which  impress¬ 
ed  that  peculiar  quality  on  his  language, 
which  Scripture  designates  divinely 
breathed  or  inspired.  This  simple  analy¬ 
sis  is  enough  to  show  that  Coleridge’s 
limitation  of  the  word  “  inspired”  is  erro¬ 
neous,  since  it  would  deny  the  application 
of  that  word  to  those  passages  which  the 
voice  of  God  himself  is  said  to  utter. 
These,  according  to  him,  are  revealetl, 
not  inspired ;  but  no  practical  value  can 
attach  to  such  distinction.  What  God 
spoke  directly  to  his  servants  of  old  must 
be  guaranteed  to  us  by  an  infallible  histo¬ 
rian.  For  us,  indeed,  there  is  no  revealed 
will  of  God  that  does  not  wholly  rest  on 
the  validity  of  inspiration. 

Inspiration,  then,  in  its  common  accept¬ 
ation,  is  a  general  term,  signifying  th.at 
specific  mental  endowment  of  any  man 
whose  words  possessed  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  God.  It  includes,  therefore, 
in  its  meaning,  every  qualification  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  such  an  awful  impress  to  his 
language.  Now',  among  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  the  mode  of  intelligence  implied  in 
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revelation  is  doubtless  a  preeminent  one ; 
for  if  it  were  the  will  of  God  to  publish 
some  fact  or  truth  which  was  transcend¬ 
ental  and  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  man,  or  was  unknown  to  the 
mind  of  his  inspired  servant,  then  it  would 
be  imparted  to  his  mind  by  a  direct  com¬ 
munication  or  revelation,  and  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  his  inspiration  would  involve  this 
most  exalted  function.  Hut  if  God  willed 
to  publish  to  man  some  historical  feet,  or 
some  religious  experience,  then  the  com¬ 
mission  and  the  qualification  given  to  any 
man  to  record  these,  constitute  as  perfect 
an  ins||)iration  as  in  the  former  case ;  for, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  that  w’ord, 
its  eomjHexion  or  character  can  not  W 
affected  by  the  substance  of  the  Divine 
communiciUion.  All  men  are  equally  in¬ 
spired  whose  words  authoritatively  ex¬ 
press,  whether  the  subject  matter  be  i 
otherwise  known  or  not,  what  God  has  | 
commanded  and  fitted  them  to  record ; 
so  that  in  reading  them  we  are  assured 
they  are  such  as  God  intended  us  to  read.  ! 
Accepting  then  this  meaning  of  inspira- 1 
tion — and  to  adopt  any  other  is  to  throw 
confusion  into  the  controversy — it  will  be 
seen  th.at  these  three  qualifications  are  in¬ 
volved  in  this  miraculous  endowment ;  in  ; 
order,  namely,  to  constitute  any  writing 
inspired,  or  exactly  wh.at  God  has  wished 
it  to  be  :  that  the  w’riting  state  what  Go<l 
wished  to  be  made  known — so  much  as 
he  wished  to  be  made  known — an<l  in 
that  manner  in  Avhich  he  wished  it  to  be 
made  known.  If  any  of  these  conditions 
in  the  writing  or  corresponding  imalifica- 
tions  in  the  writer  is  wanting,  then  the 
prerogative,  the  higli  quality  of  inspiration 
IS  wanting,  since  what  is  written  we  can 
no  longer  consider  to  be  given  of  God. 
His  Divine  seal  does  not  rest  upon  it; 
it  is  man’s  pi'oduction,  and  not  God’s,  if 
in  either  manner  or  matter  it  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  merely  human  will.  The  thriH} 
logical  categories,  rt,  6aov.  olov,  must  be 
rigidly  applied  to  inspiration,  as  to  every 
ouier  object  of  thou^it ;  and  if  they  are 
not  fulfilled,  its  whole  nature  is  essentially  I 
changed,  it  becomes  something  else.  For 
example,  if  luiy  writing  contain  a  fiction 
of  man’s  own  invention,  we  can  not  accept 
that  .as  corning  from  God  ;  if  it  contain  a 
certain  history,  but  more  than  God  pur¬ 
posed  should  lie  written,  then  the  addi¬ 
tional  supposititious  narrative  can  have 
no  Divine  significance  or  authority ;  or  if 
the  matter  and  the  quantity  be  exactly 


what  God  purposed,  hut  if  it  be  present¬ 
ed  to  us  in  a  totally  different  manner  from 
that  xt'hich  God  willed,  then  this  repre¬ 
sentation  is  no  longer  God’s,  but  man’s. 
If,  therefore,  a  writing  or  any  part  of  it, 
is  to  be  presumed  to  have  Divine  authori¬ 
ty  for  our  intellect  or  conscience,  in  mat¬ 
ter,  measure,  and  manner,  it  must  be  ex¬ 
actly  what  God  would  have  it  be.  And 
precisely  this  is  meant  by  the  claim  that 
the  Bible,  or  any  section  of  it,  is  inspired. 
Inspiration  is  the  gift  enabling  a  man  to 
communicate  wh.at,  and  how  much,  and 
in  w'hat  w.ay,  (iod  pleases  through  him  to 
publish  to  his  fellow-men.  It  may  bo 
now  exactly  seen  what  relation  revelation 
holds  to  inspiration.  It  appertains  to  the 
first  qnalific.ation  which  we  have  said  to 
1)0  involved  in  inspiration.  An  ins])ire*i 
man  whose  words  have  the  sanction  ot 
God  must  know  what  (iofl  would  havo 
him  say ;  and  if  this  knowle<lge  bo  not 
accessible  from  human  sources,  or  is  im¬ 
perfectly  contained  in  them,  then  by  some 
supernatural  process  this  information  must 
l>e  supplied  ;  to  which  spteific  act  of  intel¬ 
ligence  the  word  “  revelation”  may  Ih) 
appropriately  confined.  If  he  already 
knows  what  is  to  be  said,  such  revelation 
is  not  needed.  But  his  commission  and 
qualification,  to  8.ay  it  ns  God  would  havo 
him  say  it,  make  the  m.atter  of  this  latter 
communication  as  impres.sivoly  Divine,  as 
purely  God’s  message,  as  authoritative 
and  obligatory  for  us,  .as  that  of  the  form¬ 
er  given  by  revelation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  exjtounding  and 
defining  the  commonly  received  notion  or 
meaning  of  inspiration,  ns  .ajtplied  to  the 
sacred  writings  and  writers.  In  this  arti¬ 
cle  we  shall  use  the  word  in  this  sense, 
namely,  as  denoting  that  quality  in  the 
writings,  and  that  corres|)onding  mental 
state  in  the  writer,  which  give  their 
words  the  authoritative  sanction  of  (iod, 
.as  we  have  explained  aliovo;  so  that  in 
reading  them  we  are  assured  that  we  are 
reading  just  what  God  proposed  wo 
should  re.ad,  as  given  diretdly  from  him¬ 
self.  Let  it  be  remembered,  we  do  not 
here  prejudge  the  fact,  or  the  measure,  or 
the  modes  of  such  inspiration.  'Phese 
uestions  are  all  left  open.  We  merely 
etermine  the  nature  of  insinnition,  and 
affirm  that  this  is  the  proper  me.aning  of 
the  word.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine 
whether  the  Bible,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  so 
inspired,  and  also  to  discover  if  any  light 
can  be  thrown  on  the  mode  in  which  this 
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peculiar  mental  st.ate  coexisted  with  the 
ordinary  mental  operations,  or  was  itself 
elicited  and  continned. 

We  have  adopted  the  popular  meaning 
of  inspiration  on  the  following  grounds : 
I.  Because  it  is  universally  received  and 
is  readily  understood  in  this  sense.  Even 
skeptics  do  not  differ  from  us  here;  nay, 
even  those  who  have  corrupted  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “inspiration,”  shrink  from 
carrying  out  their  rendering  of  it  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  AU  /Scrip¬ 
ture  is  gicen  by  inspiration  of  God.  (2 
Tim.  3  :  16.)  They  endeavor  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  this  testimony  to  the  Divine  au¬ 
thority  of  Scripture,  by  the  grammatical 
quibble  that  ^e&TTVtvaTo<;  is  a  qualifying 
ej)ithet,  and  not  a  pre<licate,  instead  of 
vindicating  their  theory  in  this  proof  pass¬ 
age,  and  flatly  asserting  that  inspiration 
does  not  vouch  for  the  authority  or  truth¬ 
fulness  of  Scripture ;  and  so  they  evince 
their  unalterable  sympathy  with  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  that  ^Eonvevaria  attributes  a 
Divine  sacredness  to  any  writing,  and 
accredits  it  as  being  exactly  what  God  in¬ 
tended  for  ns.  2.  W  e  believe,  moreover, 
that  this  is  the  correct  exegeticAl  meaning 
of  deoTV£t'(TTto,  or  “inspiration,”  when 
used  in  Scripture.  But,  3.  We  have 
here,  at  any  rate,  a  fixed  meaning  of  the 
wonl,  and  so  the  controversy  concerning 
the  Bible  is  brought  to  a  plain  intelligible 
issue ;  we  have  a  clear,  definite  conception 
.attached  to  the  query,  “  Is  the  Bible  in¬ 
spired  ?”  which  will  at  once,  like  the 
stretching  out  of  Moses’  rod  over  the 
waters,  cause  the  two  opposing  parties  to 
divide,  and  array  themselves  against  e.ach 
other;  for  the  query  means,  “  Is  the  Bible 
God-given  ?  .and  was  the  influence  operat¬ 
ing  on  its  writers  such  as  that  their  lan¬ 
guage  represents  to  us  exactly  wh.at  he 
willed  us  to  know  ?”  They  who  assent, 
and  they  w'ho  dissent,  here  separate  and 
turn  towards  antipod.al  points. 

We  assent,  and  shall  accordingly  en¬ 
deavor  to  prove  the  fact  of  that  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  Bible,  the  nature  of  which  we 
have  been  exhibiting.  It  will  be  noticed 
th.at  w'e  h.ave  cautiously  avoided  the  words 
“  infallibility,”  “  accuracy,”  etc.,  when  de¬ 
fining  the  meaning  of  inspiration  ;  and  we 
have  done  so  because  there  are  m.any  pre¬ 
vious  questions  concerning  these  words 
which  need  to  bo  settleil  ere  we  predicate 
them  of  inspired  writings.  It  can  not  be 
God’s  will  that  M'hat  he  m.akes  known  to 
man  should  be  infallible  and  accurate,  in 


the  .absolute  and  impossible  ®ense  in  which 
some  writers  strain  them,  when  apfdied 
to  Scripture.  If  any  writing  be  preci.«oly 
what  God  willed  it  to  be,  both  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  form,  it  is  inspired  ;  for  though 
written  by  men,  if  it  be  such  as  ho  in- 
ten<led  and  im|>clled  these  men  to  write, 
it  is  God’s  writing  to  us.  Doubtless  it 
will  be  in  conformity  with  the  etern.al 
laws  of  rectitude  and  truth,  else  it  could 
not  be  in  accordance  w’ith  his  will ;  but  it 
is  an  altogether  different  matter  to  postu¬ 
late,  that  every  thing  in  it  shall  be  meta¬ 
physically  and  superhumanly  accurate ;  for 
exiimple,  its  statements  always  tallying 
with  the  essential  reality,  and  not  with 
the  appearance  of  things,  its  language 
never  varying  in  the  description  of  the 
same  events,  even  by  different  persons. 
Such  accuracy  or  infallibility  is  not  found 
in  Scripture,  and  does  not  belong  to  in¬ 
spiration.  God  willed  that  his  communi¬ 
cations  to  mankind  by  man  should  be  sul>- 
ject  to  the  conditions  of  humanity,  under 
which  such  absolute  exactitude,  which 
presupposes  the  omniscience  of  God  to 
belong  not  only  to  the  writer,  but  .also  to 
the  readers,  Avould  be  unintelligible.  It 
depends  therefore  ujKm  the  meaning  in 
w’hich  we  explain  these  words,  whether 
we  can  connect  them  w’ith  inspiration, 
which  moreover  has  no  proper  reference 
to  such  external  criteria,  but  simply  to 
the  Divine  origin  and  consequent  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  Having  thus  elabonately,  and  w'ith  in- 
I  tentional  reiter.ation,  exhibited  the  n.ature 
of  inspiration,  Ave  have  now  prepared  the 
Av.ay  for  our  defense  of  the  position,  that 
the  Avhole  Bible  is  inspired.  In  order, 
hoAvever,  that  we  may  present  to  our 
readere  the  different  phases  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  on  this  subject,  that  we  may  clear 
.aAvay  the  objections  brought  against  our 
position  on  d  priori  grounds,  Avhich  else 
j  might  be  thought  to  invalidate  the  A’ery 
foundations  of  our  defense,  and  that  aa'o 
!  may  thus  gr.adu.ally  approach  and  expli¬ 
cate  the  position  in  which  we  shall  finally 
rest,  and  which  we  are  prepared  to  main- 
I  tain,  Ave  shall  state  and  criticise  the  prin¬ 
cipal  theories  avowed  and  urged  against 
the  common  doctrine  of  plenary  inspini- 
tion.  These  theories  Ave  shall  arrange  in 
order,  as  they  are  further  or  more  nearly 
removed  from  that  doctrine.  By  this 
plan  Ave  believe  we  shall  render  our  read¬ 
ers  a  service,  by  giving  them  in  one  view 
a  remmi  and  refutation  of  those  diverse 
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Tiews  now  so  loudly  applauded  by  their 
several  supporters ;  and  we  shall  greatly 
simplify  our  future  ta.sk,  in  having  proved, 
step  by  step,  the  insufficiency  of  all  the 
theories  that  stop  short  of  the  position  we 
have  assumed.  \Ve  name  those  theories 
according  to  their  respective  authors,  as 
this  gives  concentration  and  point  to  our 
work,  and  brings  us  at  once  to  personal 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  individual  men, 
which  is  much  more  comfortable  than 
buffeting  the  air. 

The  first  objection  we  shall  examine  is 
the  bold  and  startling  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Newman,  in  his  work. 
The  Soitl,  iU  Sorrows  and  Aspiratiotis, 
that  an  authoritative  external  revelation 
of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  essentially 
impossible  to  man.  He  supports  this 
thesis  at  length,  in  the  section  of  the 
above-named  work  entitled  “  English 
Idolatry but  it  is  his  favorite  —  we 
might  almost  say,  hobby-dogma ;  repeat¬ 
ed,  again  .and  again,  in  his  recent  writings, 
and  echoed  by  the  members  of  that  school, 
including  Theodore  Parker,  Ilennel,  etc., 
which  we  now  take  him  to  represent. 
Accordingly  —  although  it  h.as  passed  the 
microscopic  lenses  of  Henry  Rogers,  and 
h.as  been  severely  but  justly  exposed  by 
liirn  —  let  us  examine  it  for  ourselves,  and 
with  a  view  to  our  own  argument ;  for  if 
this  assertion  has  even  a  vestige  of  prob¬ 
ability,  it  puts  a  cross-bar  in  the  w.ay  of 
our  further  inquiry,  since  it  renders  it 
a  futile  task  to  prove  that  there  h.as  been 
a  revelation,  which  after  all  is  without 
authority,  and  therefore  comparatively 
worthless.  Now  the  sentence  we  h.avo 
quoted  above  is  exceedingly  intricate  and 
ambiguous ;  we  must  wanly  unravel  its 
knots,  that  we  may  discover  its  meaning. 
Mr.  Newman,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
affirm  that  an  external  revelation  of  moral 
and  8{>iritual  truth  is  impossible.  He  does 
not  presume  to  say  that  God  could  not, 
by  any  possible  method,  disclose  to  men 
his  character  and  will,  and  the  facts  of 
their  immortal  destiny.  If  so,  then  in¬ 
deed  that  is  impossible  to  God  which  is 
pos-sible  to  man.  N or  does  Mr.  N e wm.an’s 
assertion  go  to  prove  that  such  a  revela¬ 
tion  could  bo  no  wise  advantageous,  or 
would  be  altogether  needless  and  super¬ 
fluous. 

Many  of  his  other  expressions,  indeed, 
are  tantamount  to  a  denial  even  of  the 


utility  of  a  Divine  revelation;  but  .after 
Mr.  Rogers’s  brilliant  and  irrefutable  Es¬ 
say  on  The  Analogies  of  an  External 
Revelntion  with  the  Laws  and  Conditions 
of  Human  Development.,  we  have  no 
doubt  he  would  willingly  cancel  the  un¬ 
guarded  expressions,  .and  shelter  himself 
within  the  subtle  distinction  that  is  drawn, 
though  not  with  the  bro.ad  empiiasis  desir¬ 
able  in  a  matter  of  so  much  im)>ortanco, 
in  the  sentence :  “  An  authoritative  exter¬ 
nal  revelation  is  essenti.ally  impossible  to 
man.”  It  is  not  tlien  an  external  revela¬ 
tion,  but  an  authoritative  extem.al  revela¬ 
tion,  th.at  is  impossible.  This  fine  point, 
which  after  .all  is  the  gist  of  the  sentence, 
has  been  missed  by  ]SIr.  Rogers,  whose 
caustic  and  withering  criticism  so  un¬ 
sparingly  dev.astates  Mr.  Newman’s  opin¬ 
ions.  This  point,  therefore,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  j>ith  of  Mr.  Newman’s  opi>osition 
to  the  Bible,  we  now  exhibit  for  di.ssec- 
tion.  It  is  this,  that  even  if  God  (gratit- 
ing  wh.at  Mr.  Newman  dare  not  deny  — 
that  he  can)  were  to  communicate  to  m.an- 
kind  a  st.atement  of  his  character,  of  his 
providential  control  .and  moral  aim  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  sphere  which  lies 
beyond  death,  and  if,  moreover,  he  were 
to  append  a  luminous  and  perfect  cmle  of 
moral  duty,  neither  of  these  communic.a- 
tions  could  possess  any  authority  with  us, 
on  the  ground  of  their  coming  from  God, 
.and  can  only  have  authority  at  all,  in  so 
far  as,  upon  quite  independent  grounds, 
we  are  able  to  authenticate  the  facts  of  the 
former  communic.ation  as  true,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  commands  of  the  latter  as 
right.  The  authorship  of  these  communi- 
c.aiions,  admitting  them  to  come  from 
God,  gives  them  no  extrinsic  value  what¬ 
ever.  This  is  a  fair  exposition  of  the 
meaning  obscurely  wrapped  up  in  ^Ir. 
Newman’s  or.acular  and  enigmatic  sen¬ 
tence.  Before  entering  upon  its  confuta¬ 
tion,  let  it  be  observed,  that  he  combines 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  together,  and  re¬ 
gards  the  authority  wliich  .attaches  tol)oth 
as  of  essentially  the  same  kind.  This  is  a 
stupendous  mistake,  and  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  confusion  that  manifestly  involves 
his  mind  in  their  treatment.  It  may  do 
very  ■well  for  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley,  with 
his  nobly  Quixotic,  but  most  illogical, 
soul,  hating  the  tedious  toil  of  analysis,  as 
a  poet  scorns  the  rule  of  throe,  to  pro¬ 
claim  as  a  great  discovery,  almost  as  the 
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Gospel  of  our  age,  that  the  moral  and ' 
spiritual  are  one.*  But  the  distinotion 
between  them  has  been  immeinorially  es¬ 
tablished,  and  is  too  palpable  to  be  erased 
at  his  dictation. 

It  is  true,  they  have  been,  and  should 
be,  vitally  associated  in  the  history  of 
mankind  ;  fur  faith  in  the  spiritual  world 
is  the  most  effectual  coercive  power  that 
can  be  brought  to  stimulate  and  strength¬ 
en  the  individual  conscience,  and  affords 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  preseiwation  of 
a  high-toned  nation.al  mor.ality.f  All  reli¬ 
gions,  too,  combine  both  kinds  of  truth, 
grounding  the  duties  they  enjoin  upon  the 
spiritual  facts  which  they  profess  to  reve.al. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  are  so  intiinately  in¬ 
terwoven  in  nature,  they  are  essentially 
difterent.  Spiritual  truth  consists  m  a 
statement  of  facts,  moral  truth  in  a  pre¬ 
scription  of  duties.  The  one  appeals  to 
our  intelligence,  the  other  to  our  con¬ 
science.  So  widely  contrasted  are  they  l)oth 
in  their  own  nature,  and  in  the  faculties 
by  which  they  are  apprehended.  For 
what  is  the  chief  spiritual  truth,  but  a 
revelation  of  the  nature,  the  works,  and 
purposes  of  God  ?  and  how  does  this  dif¬ 
fer,  save  in  the  boundless  sublimity  and 
importance  of  such  knowledge,  from  a 
narrative  disclosing  the  spirit  and  record¬ 
ing  the  history  of  any  finite  spiritual 
being?  Spiritual  truth  can  only  be  a 
statement  of  fiurts.  That  there  is  a  God 
— that  he  is  of  such  a  character  —  that  he 
has  entered  into  certain  relations  with  his 
creatures,  arc  simply  facts,  which  are  ap- 
jtrehended  by  our  intelligence,  and  are 
credited,  or  discredited,  according  to  the 
source  and  evidence  of  our  information. 
Now,  the  only  authority  predicable  of 
such  a  statement  of  facts  is,  that  which  will 
authorize  our  faith  in  it.  An  authorita¬ 
tive  revel.ation  of  spiritual  truth  is  one 
which  we  must  believe  to  be  true,  or  to 
represent  the  facts  contained  in  it  corrcct- 
1\’,  in  strict  accordance  with  their  reality. 
In  other  words,  the  only  authority  of  such 
a  revelation  is  the  authority  of  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  word  “  truth”  is  not 
properly,  but  only  by  the  accomodation 
of  metaphorical  license,  applied  to  ethics. 


*  See  especially  his  Lectures  on  the  Alexandrian 
School  of  Philosophy ;  and  his  article  on  Van^an’s 
Hour!  frith  tht  JUiftic*,  in  Fraser'i  Magazine  of 
Decenit>er,  1K50. 

f  See  on  this  subject,  Hampden's  Bampton  Lee- 
ture.  Third  Edition,  p.  300. 


The  authority  of  a  summary  of  duty  is 
the  authority  of  right.  Moral  truth  is 
not  a  statement  of  facts  which  we  are  to 
learn,  and  concerning  which  all  we  have 
to  determine  is,  that  the  evidence  support¬ 
ing  it  is  sound ;  but  an  enforcement  of 
laws  which  we  are  to  obej',  which  have 
not  merely  to  l)e  impressed  on  our  mem¬ 
ory,  and  methodized  by  our  logic,  but 
which  should  govern  the  will,  and  disci¬ 
pline  every  active  energy  of  our  nature  to 
their  requirements.  And  here  we  must 
determine,  ere  we  submit  ourselves  to 
them,  that  the  laws  enjoined  upon  us  are 
“holy,  just,  and  good.”  Spiritual  facts 
and  moral  laws  are  thus  essentially  difler- 
ent  from  each  other.  The  authority  of 
the  one  is  that  of  truth.  The  authority  of 
the  other  is  that  of  right. 

Having  disentangled  the  knot  in  Mr. 
Newnnan’s  sentence,  and  exposed  the  rare 
superficiality  of  INIr.  Kingsley  and  the 
Broad  Church  School,  tl)at  the  moral  and 
spiritual  are  one,  our  criticism  becomes  as 
plain  as  sunlight.  The  plausibility  that 
seems  at  first  sight  to  gild  Mr.  Newman’s 
assertion,  arises  wholly  from  his  illegiti¬ 
mate  combination  of  two  diverse  kinds  of 
truth  in  the  subject  of  his  proposition, 
and  then  fallaciously  imputing  to  both 
that  kind  of  authority  which  belongs  only 
to  one  of  them.  For  though  it  be  true 
th.at  there  is  a  principle  in  man  that  i.<i 
able  to  determine  on  certain  conditions 
the  propriety  and  obligation  of  a  moral 
law,  and  that  a  revelation  of  moral  law 
can  only  be  authoritative  to  us,  when  it  is 
approved  by  this  principle  of  conscience, 
there  is  no  similar  principle  that  can  de¬ 
termine,  on  d  priori  grounds,  the  reality 
of  any  facts  that  may  be  presented  to  it. 
Rend,  then,  these  tw'O  kinds  of  truth 
apart ;  let  e.ach  of  them  be  tried  on  its 
respective  merits,  and  tlie  preposterous 
fallacy  of  Mr.  Newman’s  assertion  in¬ 
stantly  appears. 

1.  lie  says,  an  authoritative  external 
reveljition  of  spiritual  truth  is  essentially 
impossible.  This  means  that  no  extermil 
revelation  of  spiritual  truth  is  trustworthy, 
or  can  have  suflicient  evidence  to  warrant 
our  fiiith ;  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  an 
authoritative  revelation  here,  otherwise  it 
has  no  meaning.  But  spiritual  truth  com¬ 
prises  all  truth  concerning  the  existence 
and  character  of  God,  our  own  spiritual 
nature,  and  that  of  other  spiritual  beings. 
Then  no  external  revelation  concerning 
these  things  is  trustworthy.  We  do  not 
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press  this  point  to  the  absurd  conclusion  I 
which  is  inevitable,  that  no  historical  fact, 
no  human  invention,  no  expression  of  the 
countenance,  no  virtuous  or  vicious  deeds 
are  trustworthy  or  credible,  as  revelations 
of  the  human  spirit,  which  are  essential 
jiarts  of  spiritual  truth,  as  the  revelations  | 
of  the  great  universal  Spirit  God.  But  | 
we  confine  ourselves  to  this  extraordinary 
statement,  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  Divine 
knowledge.  If  no  external  revelation  con¬ 
cerning  God  be  authoritative,  that  is, 
truthful  or  trustworthy,  whence  do  M'e 
derive  our  knowledge  of  God  ?  An 
atheist  may  say  we  have  none ;  but  Mr. 
Newman  is  a  theist,  and  his  Jikaay  on  ttie 
8oxd  is  expressly  designed  to  show  us 
whence  we  derive  our  conceptions  of  God. 
To  him,  therefore,  we  appeal  with  con¬ 
fidence,  yet  with  amazement,  when  we 
think  of  the  suicidal  felony  which  his 
reasoning  commits.  He  believes  that  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Then  the  source  of  that  knowledge 
—  the  revelation  conveying  it  —  must  be 
authoritative.  What  is  it?  It  must  be 
either  external  or  internal.  But  if  it  be 
external,  then  an  authoritative  external 
revelation  is  essentially  possible  to  man. 
Now  it  mi^ht  have  been  that  Mr.  New¬ 
man  was  a  believer  in  innate  ide.as,  and 
imagined  all  our  knowledge  of  God  to  be 
the  illumination  of  certain  impresses 
originally  stamped  on  the  soul.  If  so,  he 
woidd  have  escaped  the  battue  of  our  ar¬ 
gument.  But  he  18  no  redutuffoir  of  worn- 
out  theories.  He  knows  God  from  the 
revelation  he  has  made  of  himself  in  the 
universe.  Treating  of  the  argument  from 
design,  he  writes:  “Consequently,  such 
fitnesses  as  meet  our  view  on  all  sides, 
bring  a  reasonable  conviction  that  design 
lies  beneath  them.  To  confess  this  is  to 
confess  the  doctrine  of  an  intelligent  Crea¬ 
tor,  although  we  pretend  not  to  under- 
stiind  any  thing  concerning  the  mode, 
stages,  or  time  of  creation.  Adding  now 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  order  of 
the  universe,  we  have  testimony  adapted 
to  the  cultivated  judgment,  that  there  is 
a  boundless,  eternal,  unchangeable,  de¬ 
signing  mind,  not  without  whom  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  things  coheres ;  and  this  mind  we 
call  God.”  In  this  passage  there  is  the 
confession  that  even  the  existence  of  God 
is  revealed  to  us  by  the  external  miiverse, 
and  that  certain  features  of  his  character 
are  portrayed  there  also.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Newman  proceeds  to  show  how 


the  sublime  attributes  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  are  likewise  manifest  in  the  har¬ 
mony,  certitude,  and  over-ruling  benefi¬ 
cence  of  nature.  He  further  visibly  shows 
how  the  religious  feelings,  in  their  lowest, 
as  well  as  their  noblest,  expression,  are 
awakened  by  contact  with  the  solemnities 
.and  grandeurs  of  nature  —  how'  the  deep 
shadow  of  awe  creeps  over  the  spirit  be¬ 
neath  the  hushed  stillness  and  gloomy 
vastness  of  night — how  the  sense  of  my.s- 
terious  joy  kindles  again  w'ith  the  bright 
dawn  of  the  sun  among  the  crimson-tlyed 
clouds  of  the  east,  or  with  the  glorious 
coming  of  spring,  when  it  rises  disen¬ 
tombed  and  radiant  w’ith  Ely.sian  beauty 
from  the  death  of  winter.  The  sense  of 
reverential  wonder,  admiration,  order, 
w’hatever  feeling  seems  to  m.ake  tis  even 
dimly  cognizant  of  an  infinite  spiritual 
Presence,  only  palpit.ates  into  life  when 
the  soul  is  touched  by  these  extem.al  re¬ 
velations  of  His  m.ajesty  and  love.  Ac¬ 
cording,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Newman’s  own 
diagnosis  of  our  spiritual  conceptions, 
every  fact  that  conveys  to  our  mind  cer¬ 
tain  or  authoritative  know'ledge  of  the 
being  of  God,  or  that  thrills  our  soul  with 
a  felt  but  uncomprehended  sense  of  his 
presence,  is  external  to  us. 

Wh.at,  then,  can  be  his  meaning,  when, 
in  the  next  sentence  to  that  we  liave  so 
often  quoted,  he  says :  “  What  God  re¬ 
veals  to  us,  he  reveals  within,  through  the 
medium  of  our  moral  .and  spiritual  senses”? 
Are  those  fitnesses  which  he  assertsto  prove 
design,  and  to  prove  an  intelligent  cause, 
all  lodged  within  him  ?  Is  the  order  of 
the  universe,  whose  testimony  proclaims 
a  boundless,  unch.angcable,  etenial,  design¬ 
ing  Mind,  wrapped  up  and  condensed  in 
the  human  soul  ?  Is  man  the  universe  ? 
If  not,  then  Mr.  Newman  is  convicted  of 
most  willful  self-annihilation.  His  theistic 
essay  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  God  reveals 
himself  externally,  yet  .authoritatively,  to 
man  in  the  material  universe ;  and  yet  he 
madly  lifts  his  hand  to  demolish  all  his  fair 
rciisoning,  by  the  presumptuous  and  un¬ 
reasoned  dogma,  that  an  authoritative  ex¬ 
ternal  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  is  an 
essential  impos.sibility. 

Against  Mr.  Newman’s  dogma  we  main¬ 
tain  diametrically  the  reverse  —  that  any 
revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  to  be  author¬ 
itative,  must  be  external.  We  exclude,  of 
course,  the  mere  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence,  which  is  doubtless  a  part  of  spir- 
tual  truth,  and  is  given  in  the  fact  of 
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consciouHness.  But  with  that  exception, 
all  other  spiritual  truth  conceniins^  our 
fcllow-men  —  other  finite  spirits — the  na¬ 
ture  of  human  existence  after  death — and 
the  great  God,  must  be  externally  revealed 
to  us.  Limiting  the  question  again  to  our 
Divine  knowledge  if  a  man  be  shut  up  from 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  ■Go<i,  what 
knowledge  can  he  jmssibly  have  of  his 
will  and  power?  He  may  dream  of  these 
things,  his  imagination  may  intoxicate  him 
with  gorgeous  reveries  conoerning  him, 
from  all  positive  and  w’ell-assured  know¬ 
ledge  of  whom  ho  is  grievously  debarred. 
But  those  hallucinations  of  the  fancy — the 
only  possible  products  of  an  internal  re¬ 
velation  —  are  surely  not  authoritative. 
An  authoritative  revelation  must  consist 
in  facts,  not  fancies,  and  must  therefore 
be  external  not  internal.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  indecsl,  the  mind  itself  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  God ;  for,  like  all  other  create*! 
things,  it  is  an  eftect,  and  contiiins  some 
of  the  qualities  of  its  Divine  cause.  If, 
therefore,  a  man  shut  up  from  other 
sources  of  knowledge  were  minutely  to 
examine  this,  he  might  arrive  at  ac.curate, 
though  limited,  conceptions  of  God,  de¬ 
duced  from  the  facts  brought  under  his 
apprehension.  But  even  in  this  c.ase  the 
revelation  is  external  to  him.  He  ex¬ 
amines  his  mind  as  a  thing  apart  from 
himself.  It  Ls  an  organized  structure  of 
subtile  and  awful  j)roperties.  Different 
faculties,  processes,  and  emotions  belong 
to  it ;  but  these  are  not  isolated,  and  held 
\  apart  from  each  other.  They  are  all 
united  to  the  central  will,  and  interwoven 
bv  the  unconscious  and  unsearchable  force 
o]"  mental  a8.soci.ation.  They  thus  hold 
definite  and  fixed  relations  among  them¬ 
selves,  .and  are  kept  in  i>erpetu.al  sympathy 
with  each  other.  Hi.s  mind,  therefore,  he 
learns  to  be  an  organization  as  much  as  a 
(laut,  or  the  human  bo<ly,  or  the  Koofio^, 
>eing  a  system  of  powers  which  are  con¬ 
nected  and  sympathetically  develo|>ed  ac¬ 
cording  to  predetermined  and  unchanging 
laws.  But  when  a  m.an  so  ex.amine8  his 
ow’n  mind,  the  powers  and  the  stnicture 
of  which  have  not  originated  in  himself, 
and  when  ho  is  compelled  by  the  examin¬ 
ation  to  admit  a  supreme  originating 
Cause,  and  to  descry  something  of  His 
character,  the  mental  process  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  examining  any  foreign  olv 
ject  with  the  same  intent.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  is  viewed  as  aloof  from 
his  own  will,  and  ex[H>sed  to  his  in.speotion, 


as  though  it  were  quite  a  separate  object 
from  himself;  and  the  information  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  mental  study  comes  to  him 
as  a  new  and  objective  revelation,  just  as 
much  as  though  it  were  drawn  from  the 
extennal  world ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  in  the  one  case  the  means  of  com- 
munic.ation  are  memory  and  consciousness, 
.and  in  the  other,  memory  and  perception. 
It  is  very  certain,  this  knowledge  of  God, 
derived  from  reflection  on  the  anatomic 
vivante  of  our  own  mind,  is  not  what  Mr. 
Newman  me.ans  by  “  the  revealing  of 
spiritual  truth  watliin  the  soul.”  But  to 
secure  both  the  flank  and  rear  of  our 
:ulvancing  arguments,  yyc  may  grant,  that 
so  much  as  a  man  can  learn  of  God  from 
the  form.ative  history  of  his  own  mind, 
(though  this  will  be  the  unlikelicst  and 
latest  source  of  Divine  knowledge,)  may 
be  said  to  be  furnished  by  an  internal  re¬ 
velation.  Plainly,  all  other  knowledge 
must  be  reve.alcd  to  us  from  without, 
from  those  facts  of  the  material  or  spir¬ 
itual  universe  which  are  brought  under 
our  cognizance. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  Mr.  New¬ 
man,  like  other  skeptics,  felt  the  essential 
im|)Ossibility  of  wdiich  he  speaks  to  .attJich 
j  to  a  revehation  of  God,  which  was  distinct 
from  the  revehation  of  nature.  If  tius  ha<l 
been  his  position,  we  must  then  have 
proved  the  possibility  and  likelihood  of  a 
sujMirnatural  revelation.  But  it  is  not  so. 
His  dogma  reaches  further  back  th.an  that, 
and  asserts  that  no  statement  of  facts  con¬ 
cerning  God — whether  these  facts  are  ap¬ 
prehended  in  nature,  or  ai-e  supersensual 
— can  be  authoritative ;  and  in  reply,  Ave 
.affirm,  th.at  it  is  authoritative  if  it  be  true, 
of  whatsoever  nature  the  facts  may  lie ; 
th.at  if  irrefutably  proved  to  be  true  by 
the  corroborate  eviilence  accompanying 
them,  the  facts  st.ated  must  be  .accepted 
.and  believed  by  him,  at  the  peril  of  the 
charge  of  irrationality;  and  that  this  is 
.all  the  authority  which  a  revelation  of 
scriptural  or  any  sort  of  truth  can  possibly 
claim,  namely,  an  authority  of  evidence 
which  will  enforce  belief.  Noav  the  facts 
recorded  which  contain  spiritual  truth, 
because  they  exhibit  the  character  of 
God,  may  be  remote  from  our  immediate 
perception,  w'hether  they  pertain  to  this 
state  of  things  or  another.  The  evidence 
of  belief  is  seldom  verified  by  an  appeal 
to  our  own  observation,  but  rests  upon 
the  testimony  of  others.  The  immense 
majority  of  facts  which  Mr.  Newmar  ao- 
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cepts  as  revealin';  to  him  the  power,  | 
W'isdom,  and  beneficence  of  God,  have  : 
not  been  explored  or  experienced  bjr  him-  j 
self.  Tlie  sublime  order  of  the  universe,  ! 
as  unfolded  in  the  Newtonian  system,  he  i 
believes  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  : 
have  evolved  that  system,  by  the  ri<;id  j 
application  of  mechanical  laws  to  the  ap- 1 
pearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  vet,  I 
upon  their  testimony,  he  credits  that  /act,  j 
which  reveals  to  him  most  distinctly  and 
overpowerinjEfly  wh.at  we  may  term  the  i 
physical  and  intellectual  character,  or  the  ' 
material  force  and  contrivin';  skill  of  God.  i 
Pursuins;  the  tracks  of  human  history  to  j 
learn  the  moral  character  of  God,  all  the  ! 
facts  which  he  assumes  to  exhibit  this  ! 
character  are  adopted  in  faith  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  which  records  them.  Beyond  the 
narrow  range  of  our  own  observation,  the 
certainty  or  authority  of  every  fact  is 
judged  by  the  worth  of  the  eviilence  at¬ 
testing  it.  This  law  is  irreversible,  and 
must  be  applied  with  strict  inijiartiality 
both  to  spiritual  and  material  truth.  The 
statements  of  the  Bible,  even  as  to  spirit¬ 
ual  fac-ts,  such  as  what  God  is  affirmed  to 
have  said,  or  to  have  done,  must  be  rigidly 
tried  at  this  tribunal,  and  accepted  and 
rejected,  according  to  this  imperious  ne¬ 
cessity,  by  one  standard,  namely,  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  testimony  vouching  the  truth 
of  these  facts.  The  specific  character  of 
the  facts  themselves  must  not  weigh  a 
scruple  in  the  balance.  Bacon  has  de¬ 
nounced  the  arrogance  of  those  who  would 
determine  on  purely  theoretic  and  d  priori 
grounds  what  facts  of  nature  are  to  be 
allowed  or  disallowed,  and  has  shown  the 
office  of  man  in  search  of  truth  to  be  that 
of  servant  and  interj)reter ;  and  like  hu¬ 
mility  is  surely  required  in  the  search 
after  spiritual  as  after  physical  truth. 
Our  elective  fancy  must  not  become  a 
divining-rod,  the  despotic  nod  of  which  is 
to  settle  the  fate  of  any  fact  in  despite  of 
the  plainest  confirming  or  o])i)osing  evi¬ 
dence.  The  age  of  such  intellectual  des¬ 
potism  has  passed  away,  and  it  ill  be¬ 
comes  Mr.  Newman  to  imitate,  by  his 
imaginary  impossibilities,  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Homan  Cnurch  in  Galileo’s  time. 

We  claim,  therefore,  for  the  Bible  the 
authority  of  truth,  whieh  is  all  the  au¬ 
thority  that  is  conceivable  upon  the 
ground  of  its  evidences,  and  smile  at  the 
presumptuous  impotence  of  Mr.  N e  wman’s 
protest,  that  would  foreclose  the  only  just 
decision  by  his  w’himsical  unphilosophical 


objection  to  the  kind  of  truth  the  Bible 
contains.  We  are  aware  that,  projwrly 
speakinff,  the  testimony  in  support  of 
much  that  the  Bible  reveals  is  two-fold  ; 
first,  the  human  testimony  which  j)rovo3 
God  to  B{>cak,  or  otherwise  convey  suj)er- 
natural  truth,  in  the  Bible ;  secondly,  the 
testimony  of  (iod  himself.  Mr.  Newman’s 
dogma  disavows  the  worth  even  of  the 
latter ;  for  if  it  were  incontrovertibly 
})roved  that  God  had  communicated  some 
spiritual  fact  to  his  creatures,  yet  Mr. 
Newman’s  theory  of  es.sential  impossibility 
would  prevent  him  from  relying  on  the 
testimony  of  God  as  authoritative.  We 
do  not  follow  him,  as  we  do  not  envy 
him,  in  his  boa.stful  —  it  also  seems  to  us, 
bha-sphemous — incredulity.  The  testimony 
of  man  may  be  authoritative,  because 
true.  If  the  testimony  of  God  bo  not 
authoritative,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is 
false.  We  have  said  before  that  it  is  not 
the  possibility,  or  even  the  fact,  of  8Uj)er- 
natural  revelation  which  Mr.  Newman 
disputes,  but  its  authoritativeness ;  and 
we  review  and  sum  up  our  answer  in 
these  words :  Witl>  regard  to  the  spiritu.al 
world,  the  only  authority  is  truth  ;  and 
if  God  has  given  an  external  revelation,  it 
is  authoritative,  if  true  ;  and  if  not  true, 
then  God  is  false. 

There  is,  however,  a  metaphysical  falla¬ 
cy  mixed  up  with  Mr.  Newman’s  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  Bible,  which  is  thus  intro¬ 
duced  by  him :  “  Some  assume,  as  a  first 
principle,  that  the  mind  is  made  for  truth, 
or  that  our  faculties  are  veracious.  Per¬ 
haps  the  real  first  principle  here  rather  is, 
that  no  higher  arbiter  of  truth  is  accessi¬ 
ble  to  man,  than  the  mind  of  man.’' 
Now',  his  meaning  in  the  latter  clause,  w  e 
suspect,  is  the  exact  converse,  instead  of 
being  a  more  nicely  plira.sed  and  accurate 
definition,  of  the  first  principle  which  all 
men  —  not  some  —  necessarily  assume  in 
the  practical  conduct  of  life,  and  ought  to 
assume  in  their  rational  speculations.  He 
has  fairly  hocussed  this  first  ]>rinciple  into 
the  old  doctrine  of  Protagora.s,  "’AvOpwirof 
TovTwv  perpov,  w'hich  is  its  contr.a<iictory, 
and  issues  in  the  denial  of  all  truth  what¬ 
soever.  Accordingly  he  intimate.s,  that 
to  attempt  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  is  a  blunder ;  for  “  no  proof  can 
have  a  certainty  higher  than  the  accuracy 
and  veracity  of  the  faculties  which  con¬ 
duct  the  proof;”  and  again  he  affirms 
“  that  our  certainty  in  Divine  truth  can 
not  be  more  certain  than  the  veracity  of 
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onr  inward  organs  of  discernment.”  Tliese 
sentences,  though  muffled  in  mist,  are 
mere  jargon,  if  they  do  not  insinuate  that 
our  faculties  are  not  “accurate  and  vera¬ 
cious.”  Likewise,  from  the  tenor  of  his 
writings  we  infer  that  the  real  ground  on 
which  ho  disputes  the  possibility  of  an 
authoritative  external  revelation  is,  that 
the  faculties  by  which  it  is  apprehended 
are  not  trustworthy ;  and  therefore  no 
revelation,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself, 
can  become  authoritative  to  us.  He  must 
see,  however,  that  this  fearful  insinuation 
reaches  infinitely  further  than  to  the  be¬ 
lief  of  a  spiritual  revelation,  and  dissipates 
with  its  malignant  touch  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  human  knowledge.  If  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  reasoning  exercised  in  weighing 
the  value  of  testimony  be  not  accurate, 
their  decisions  are  viti.ated  in  every  in¬ 
stance  in  which  they  are  applied,  and 
“  Historic  Doubts,”  not  only  respecting 
Napoleon  Honap.arte,  but  respecting  the 
recent  change  of  ministry  or  the  Indian 
Uebollion,  are  unavoidable.  If,  moreover, 
these  faculties  are  false,  all  other  fwjulties 
must  be  so  likewise — ])erception,  memory, 
association  ;  and  man  is  proved  to  be  the 
sport  of  an  immitigable  delusion,  fondly 
<1  reaming  of  the  possibility  of  truth,  and 
laboring  in  its  search,  while,  by  the  con¬ 
genital  vice  of  his  mind,  falsehood  must 
be  his  eternal  portion.  The  disappointed 
passion  and  revolving  rack  of  Ixion  be¬ 
come  the  faint  emblems  of  his  mocked 
existence.  Such  Pyrrhonism  sweeps  away 
authoritative  truth,  not  only  from  the 
sphere  of  religion,  but  also  from  the 
sphere  of  history,  science,  and  even  of  our 
own  consciousness ;  for  when  a  man 
dooms  the  faculties  of  his  own  soul,  there 
is  no  longer  any  truth  for  him.  We  care 
not  for  any  insinuation  or  flaunting  pro¬ 
fession  of  this  doctrine ;  for,  when  once 
detected  and  exposed,  it  is  harmless.  The 
mind  revolts  from  it  with  instinctive  hor¬ 
ror,  and  will  never  be  seduced  to  accept  a 
doctrine  which  treasonably  condemns  and 
nullities  itself.  But  wo  do  care  for  and 
protest  against  Mr.  Newman’s  application 
of  this  doctrine  in  the  particular  instance 
in  which  it  suited  his  purpose,  while  he 
repudiates  it  every  where  else.  If  the 
faculties  of  men  are  veracious,  and  c.an 
give  us  authoritative  certain  truth  in  these 
matters,  there  is  no  essential  impossibility 
that  they  may  do  so  in  the  matter  of 
Divine  revelation.  If  any  inform.ation  wo 
receive  of  distant  or  bygone  events  be  so 


credibly  sustained,  that  it  may  bo  relied 
upon  .os  accunato  and  authoritative,  so  may 
the  information  we  receive  coneeniing 
(iod  and  the  spiritual  world.  Mr.  New¬ 
man  believes  that  he  has  found  a  certain 
revelation  of  spiritual  truth  in  the  universe, 
and  yet  “  his  certainty  therein  can  not  be 
more  certain  than  the  veracity  of  his  in¬ 
ward  organs  of  discernment.”  If,  then, 
this  doctrine  av.ail8  against  the  Bible,  it 
eqiwlly  avails  against  the  revelation  of 
n.ature,  and  neither  of  them  c.an  be  au- 
thorit.ative.  Further,  if  our  faculties  be 
suspected  in  tlie  mere  .apprehension  of  an 
extern.al  revelation,  how  much  more  if  our 
knowledge  of  God  be  entirely  generated 
within  by  some  mysterious  intuitive  pro¬ 
cess  of  these  falLacious  powers  !  Assuretl- 
ly,  if  the  inward  organs  of  discernment  be 
doubted  in  tbo  belief  and  interpretation 
of  an  external  revelation  of  spriritual  truth, 
so  as  by  their  depravity  to  c.ancel  its  au¬ 
thority,  these  inward  organs,  which  do 
not  <liscern,  but  cre.ate  spiritual  truth,  may 
likewise  be  doubted,  especially  since  their 
very  existence  is  dubious,  and,  if  real,  a]:>- 
pertains  only  to  a  few  spiritualists,  the 
hierophants  of  humanity.  If,  therefore, 
on  this  ground,  there  be  no  authoritative 
external  revelation,  d  fortiori^  there  is  no 
internal,  and  so  there  is  no  authoritative 
revelation  at  all. 

2.  Mr.  Newman  .affirms  the  s.ame  of 
moral  as  of  spiritual  truth  —  that  an  au¬ 
thoritative  external  revelation  of  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  This,  however,  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  proposition  from  the  former.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  clearly  understand  it.  The 
former  proposition  w.as,  that  God  could 
not  reveal  spiritu.al  truth  in  a  form  exter¬ 
nal  to  us,  so  as  to  authorize  our  belief  in 
it  upon  the  sole  ground  of  his  testimony. 
The  j)resent  proposition  is,  that  God  can 
not  enjoin  moral  duties  upon  us  which  we 
must  acknowledge  to  be  right  .and  oblig.a- 
tory  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  injunction, 
and  apart  from  our  judgment  of  their  rec¬ 
titude  on  other  grounds.  An  authorita¬ 
tive  law  is  one  that  authorizes  our  obedi¬ 
ence  to  it ;  and  this  authority  can  only 
belong  to  it  when  we  acknowledge  it  to  be 
right,  and  therefore  obligatory.  Now 
this  proposition  di  tiers  from  the  former  in 
this  es.senti,al  point.  We  have  a  faculty 
that  decides  upon  the  right  or  wrong  of 
an  .action  per  se.  We  have  not  a  faculty 
that  decides  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  a  fact  per  se.  The  authority  of  truth 
must  be  wholly  external,  because  ground- 
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ed  on  e>ndeoee.  The  authority  of  right 
is  wliolly  internal,  because  grounded  on 
conscience.  We  admit  at  once  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  an  external  revelation  of 
moral  law  (or  truth)  is  only  authoritative 
when  approved  by  conscience  to  be  right ; 
for  that  can  only  be  right  to  a  man  which 
he  acknowledges  to  be  right.  And  it  is 
this  element  of  truth  subtly  pervading 
Mr.  Newman’s  sentence  which  suffuses 
over  it  the  color  of  plausibility.  But  let 
him  not  think  that  he  h.as  carried  per 
«altum  his  objection  against  the  authority 
of  Bible  morality.  We  have  granted  that 
an  external  revelation  of  moral  law  can 
only  be  authoritative  when  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  right.  But  then  we  artirm 
that  a  revelation  of  moral  law  by  God  is 
authoritative  because  it  must  be  acknow- 
lotlged  to  be  right;  and  the  fact  that  God 
enjoins  it  will  outw’eigh  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
science  every  scruple  that  may  be  felt 
against  its  integrity,  and  bring  every 
antagonistic  moral  judgment  into  agree¬ 
ment  with  itself.  The  sense  of  authority 
attributable  to  any  moral  law  must  come 
from  within  ;  but  if  there  be  an  external 
revelation  of  moral  law  by  God,  that  sense 
of  authority  immediately  attaches  to  it ; 
so  that  an  authoritative  e.\ternal  revelation 
of  moral  truths  as  well  as  spiritual  truths 
is  essentially  possible. 

Having  again  untied  the  knot  of  Mr. 
Newmairs  fallacy,  the  hitch  of  which  it 
may  puzzle  our  readers  to  catch,  w'e  are 
tempted  to  leave  him  ;  but  in  illustration 
rather  than  development  of  the  |)osition 
laid  dow’n  above,  that  if  amoral  command 
be  proved  to  come  from  God,  the  con¬ 
science  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  right 
in  itself  and  therefore  right  to  obey, 
though  on  other  grounds  we  may  have 
judged  it  wrong,  w’e  make  the  following 
observations. 

(1.)  If  upon  any  action,  the  motives 
and  modifying  circumstances  of  w’hich 
were  apparent  to  all,  the  moral  judgment 
of  one  person  w'ere  opposed  to  that  of 
mankind,  ought  not  that  individual  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  verdict  of  the  universal  con¬ 
science,  and  not  his  own,  as  right  ?  Of 
course,  it  is  not  right  to  him  till  he  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  right ;  but  as  a  mere  man, 
ought  he  not  to  suspend  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  considering  the  errors  by  which  it 
may  have  been  warped,  in  deference  to 
the  unanimous  decision  of  his  fellow-men  ? 
Then,  if  so,  how  much  more  should  he  be 
willing  to  reverse  his  own  judgment  and 


oven  that  of  humanity'  —  since  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  Jill  men  are  exposed  to  prejudi¬ 
cial,  corrupting  influences — in  submission 
to  the  revealed  jiulgment  of  him  who  is 
raised  above  the  sources  of  human  di'- 
nvvity,  and  by  the  very'  necessity  of  his 
eing  is  incorru|)tibly  pure !  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  will  must  oe  authoritative  to 
any  one  who  has  a  due  sense  of  his  own 
fallibility,  of  Gml’s  indefectible  rectitude. 
In  a  passage  which  abruptly'  and  untiiirly 
contrasts  his  doctrine  with  that  of  a  be¬ 
liever  in  Divine  revelations,  Mr.  Newman 
confesses  the  need  of  substantiating  or 
verifying  our  individual  moral  judgments 
by  those  of  mankind.  “  If,”  he  says,  “  I 
am  to  obey  the  Commandments  on  the 
ground  that  a  Divine  voice  pronounced 
them  from  Mount  Sinai,  (and  not  because 
I,  and  you,  and  collective  humanity  dis¬ 
cern  them  to  be  right,)  every  one  of  us 
needs  to  ascertain  a  very  distant  and  ob¬ 
scure  matter  of  history',  before  he  is  under 
obligation  to  obey  the  Decalogue.”  Our 
reply  is :  If,  because  not  only  you  individu¬ 
ally',  but  collective  humanity  discerns  them 
to  be  right,  you  are  under  obligation  to 
obey  them,  may  not  the  solemn  fact  that 
God  has  discerned  them  to  be  right,  im¬ 
pose  a  still  more  imperious  obligation  ? 
Mr.  New’man  allows  here  that  an  external 
revelation  of  moral  truth  in  the  judgment 
of  collective  humanity  is  in  some  measure 
authoritative  —  that  is,  it  h.as  some  share 
in  foiTuing  the  moral  obligation  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  may  not  then  the  external  revela¬ 
tion  of  God’s  judgment  be  authoritative 
in  a  higher  degree  Y  As  to  the  cert.ainty 
of  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  the 
Decalogue,  w'c  only  add,  it  is  infinitely 
more  certain  than  any  revelation  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  moral  precept  which  he  can  prove  to 
have  the  sanction  of  collective  humanity. 

(2.)  Are  we  not  all  conscious  that  our 
judgments  upon  tlie  actions  of  others, 
and  also  upon  our  desires  and  volitions, 
are  apt  to  be  biased  and  wrong  ?  Is  not 
the  influence  of  a  corrupt  will  upon  con¬ 
science  a  fact  of  which  ever^  man  is  pain¬ 
fully  convicted  ?  Can  Mr.  Newman  name 
a  moral  philosopher  of  repute,  from  Socra¬ 
tes  downw'ards,  who  has  fiiiled  to  notice 
the  fju't,  and  to  explain  by  it  the  vatfilla- 
tion  and  anomalies  of  conscience  ?  And 
is  not  the  practical  discipline  of  a  virtuous 
man  largely  confined  to  the  rectification 
of  his  moral  judgments,  when  they  have 
been  perv’erted  by  prejudice,  or  passion, 
or  interest  ?  If  it  be  so,  will  not  such  a 
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man  rejoioo  to  accept,  as  a  perfect  stand¬ 
ard,  the  moral  jud<?mont.s  ot  one  who  has 
never  been  subject  to  those  deteriorating 
forces  which  he  feels  to  have  wrought  so 
mischievously  iu  himself?  Will  he  not 
accept  his  will  as  right,  when  his  own  is 
self-oouvicted  of  being  wrong  ?  and  even 
when  he  can  not  discern  the  wrongfulness 
of  his  judgment,  will  he  not  wisely  accept 
God’s  judgment  as  right,  knowing  from 
e.\|>erieuce  the  subtle  and  uucon.scious  in¬ 
fluences  arising  from  ignorance,  evil 
habits,  education,  popular  opinion,  etc,, 
that  may  have  deflected  his  judgment, 
but  could  not  affect  (Jod’s  ?  “  The  accu¬ 

racy  of  all  judicial  sentences  depends  on 
the’ knowledge,  the  capacity,  the  patience, 
and  the  imixirtiality  of  the  judge.  Who 
will  venture  to  claim  for  the  judge,  w’ithin 
his  ow'n  bosonj,  the  ])osses8ion  of  those 
qualifications  in  a  perfect,  or  even  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  ?  In  what  tongue  or  language 
has  not  the  blindne.ss  of  self-love  passed 
into  a  proverb  ?  Who  is  the  man  whose 
mental  vision  is  not  obstructed  by  some 
beam,  as  often  as  it  is  directed  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  his  own  heart,  or  of  his  own  con¬ 
duct 

(3.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man’s  judg¬ 
ments  often  change  in  reference  to  his 
own  actions,  or  those  of  other  men.  The 
verdict  of  his  conscience  alters  according 
to  the  representation  given  to  it.  New 
as}>ects,  new  relations,  new  consequences 
of  a  certain  action  are  discovered.  Every 
man  is  aware  that  a  decision  of  his  con¬ 
science  is  not  necessarily  right,  because 
he  thinks  it  right.  He  thinks  his  present 
decision  right,  though  it  differs  from  .a 
former  one,  because  of  the  clearer,  fuller 
knowleilge  upon  which  it  is  formed. 
Accordingly  the  latter  decision,  and  not 
the  former,  is  now  authoritative,  because 
acknowledged  to  be  right,  lint  may  not 
he  iicknowledge  the  judgment  of  another 
person,  though  at  variance  from  his  own, 
to  be  the  right  one,  because  formeil  upon 
knowledge  far  more  impartial  ami  com- 
]>lete  than  his  own  ?  ami  mmt  he  not 
acknowledge  a  Judgment  of  God  to  be 
ri^ht,  and  therefore  authoritative,  whose 
w'lll  is  stainlessly  pure,  and  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  relations  and  consequences 
of  every  action  is  absolute  ?  His  own  de¬ 
cision  he  can  not  assert  to  be  absolutely 
right ;  but  the  decisions  of  God  he  must 
believe  to  be  absolutely  right.  Which, 


then,  must  be  authoritative  to  him  ?  In 
a  similar  manner  we  find  a  diversity  in 
the  moral  us.ages  and  doctrines  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries;  all  of  these  can  not  be 
right.  “  The  law  of  right  is  one  and 
absolute  ;  nor  does  it  speak  one  language 
at  Rome,  and  another  at  Athens,  varying 
from  place  to  place,  or  from  time  to  time.” 
How  then  may  this  Law  be  discerned, 
w’hich  will  end  all  moral  controversies  by 
revealing  “  the  absolutely  right,”  save  in 
the  revelation  of  moral  truth  by  God  ? 

(4.)  To  conclude  this  chain  of  reason¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Newman  believes  God  to  be 
unchangeably  perfect.  Suppose,  then,  (and 
this  question  is  not  in  dispute,)  that  God 
did  give  a  revelation  of  moral  truth,  it 
must  be  perfect  too.  Since  the  will  of 
Go<l  is  necessarily  and  eternally  right, 
Mr.  Newman  must  acknowledge  that  an 
exposition  of  it  is  also  necessarily  and 
eternally  right ;  and  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment  binds  it  at  once  as  authoritative  to 
him,  though  his  own  previous  judgments 
have  differed  from  it.  Since  Mr.  Newman 
believes  in  a  holy  God,  this  question  is 
reduced  to  the  point,  whether  he  has  re¬ 
vealed  his  will  at  all  ?  If  he  has,  his  re¬ 
vealed  will  must  be  right ;  (for,  if  not,  it 
is  either  not  his  will  revealed,  or  his  will, 
that  is,  he  himself,  is  evil  .and  if  it  must  bo 
right,  it  must  be  authoritative ;  since,  as 
we  proved  before,  the  only  authority  a 
moral  law  can  possess  is,  that  it  be  ao- 
knowledged  to  be  right  when  it  instantly 
becomes  obligatory.  If  then  a  divine  ex¬ 
ternal  revelation  of  moral  truth  is  possible, 
which  Mr.  Newman  does  not  deny,  there 
is  no  essential  impossibility,  but  .an  essen¬ 
tial  necessity,  in  its  being  authoritative. 

(5.)  On  other  grounds  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  is  reached.  Conscience  may  briefly 
be  defined  as  “  the  law  of  the  will.”  It 
pronounces  a  decision  upon  its  sponta¬ 
neous  determinations,  according  to  the  in¬ 
fluencing  motives  in  each  case.  The  self- 
determining  powers  of  the  will  wliich  are 
umler  the  categorio.al  control  of  con¬ 
science,  relate  to  those  beings  which  may 
be  affected  by  them,  namely,  ourselves, 
other  finite  beings,  and  God  ;  and  our  duty 
defines  the  right  conduct  of  our  will  in  these 
various  relations.*  What  then  is  our 

♦  “  The  ancients  rightlj  founded  the  KitXov,  or 
honfulnm,  in  the  rr/xrrot/,  or  dneorurn  ;  that  i-s  they 
considered  un  action  virtuous  which  was  performed 
in  harmony  with  the  relations  noccssjiry  and  acci¬ 
dental  to  the  agent.” — Sir  lyUliam  Hamilton,  in  hit 
Edition  of  Reid,  p.  89. 


Sir  James  Steplien’s  Ettayt,  voL  ii.  p.  463. 
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duty  towards  God  ?  Considering  the 
boundless  relations  in  which  we  are  con¬ 
nected  with  him,  this  must  be  the  first 
and  weightiest  announcement  of  con¬ 
science  in  directing  our  will.  What  do 
we  owe — what  ou^ht  we  to  do — to  him  ? 
Rectitude  consists  m  doin^  right  towards 
every  being  with  whom,  in  the  exercise 
of  our  will,  we  are  related  ;  the  chief  and 
essential  element  of  rectitude  or  right¬ 
doing  will,  therefore,  consist  in  our  con¬ 
duct  towards  God.  If,  then,  he  has  en¬ 
joined  upon  us  a  command  which  it  is  his 
pleasure  we  should  obey,  does  it  not,  upon 
this  showing,  become  essentially  and  in- 
trinsic.'illy  right  for  us  to  obey,  apart  from 
its  inherent  or  apparent  rectitude  on  other 
grounds,  which  simply  means,  when  in¬ 
vestigated,  that  its  fulfillment  is  discerned 
to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves  and  our  fel¬ 
low-men  ? 

Conscience  announces  what  is  right  to¬ 
wards  God  as  well  as  towards  man  ;  and 
its  most  imperative  sentence  is,  that  man 
should  obey  and  honor  God.  Now  suj)- 
pose  that  in  the  treatment  of  our  fellow- 
men  wc  had  conceived  a  certain  mode  of 
action  to  be  right,  and  God  has  command¬ 
ed  us  to  adopt  a  different  course  of  action ; 
which,  then,  is  right  ?  Two  momenta 
here  hang  in  opposite  scales  of  the  bal¬ 
ance— our  conceptions  of  what  we  owe  to 
our  fellow-men,  our  knowledge  of  what 
we  owe  to  God;  which  shall  kick  the 
beam  ?  To  whom,  in  such  a  conflict  of 
obligation,  do  we  confessedly  owe  the 
most  ?  Ought  we  to  give  the  supremacy 
to  our  fellow-men  or  to  God  ?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  every  such  conviction 
of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men  is  formed 
upon  our  notions  of  what  will  conduce  to 
their  welfere.  In  the  boldest  expression 
of  this  dilemma,  its  form  accordingly  will 
Ikj  :  “  The  welfiire  of  man  against  the  will 
of  God.”  Such  antagonism  in  reality  is 
impossible;  bat  even  if  the  conscience 


were  forced  to  decide  between  these  two 
oppositig  principles,  it  were  right  to  obey 
the  will  of  God,  r.ather  than  consult  the 
welfare  of  man.  Conscience  declares  that 
we  are  bound  by  the  deepest,  the  strong¬ 
est  obligation  to  God — an  obligation  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  than  can  bind  us  to  our 
fellow-men,  or  to  our  seeming  selfish  in¬ 
terests.  The  revealed  will  of  God,  if 
incontestably  proved  to  be  such,  is  au¬ 
thoritative  against  all  other  convictions  of 
duty ;  for  conscience  plainly  asserts  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  God  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  and  over-ruling  duty  of  man. 

We  are  happily  never  forced  into  such 
a  dreadful  dilemma  as  that  we  have  stated 
above ;  for  no  wise  man  will  maintain  his 
own  conceptions  of  right-dealing  towards 
his  fellow-men  against  the  clear  assertion 
of  their  wrongfulness  by  God.  He  will 
at  once  admit  that  error  has  crept  into 
his  calculation  of  human  interests,  or 
some  secret  passion  has  jaiindiced  the 
eye  of  conscience,  and  he  will  not  asseve¬ 
rate  his  judgment  to  be  right  against 
that  of  God.  But  even  if  he  does,  he 
must  also  judge  it  right  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God  ;  but  between  the  contra¬ 
dictor)'  duties,  the  latter  is  the,  most 
urgent  and  inevitable  in  its  claim ;  con¬ 
science  declares  the  right  of  God  to  stand 
first. 

We  trust  we  have  fairly  expunged  the 
veto  which  Mr.  Newman  interposed  upon 
the  prosecution  of  any  argument  in  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  because  of 
some  d  priori  impossibility  which  he  ha«l 
discovered,  and  which  precluded  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  any  further  deliberation  or  even 
doubt  on  the  matter.  His  opinions  are 
widely  spread,  and  link  themselves  close¬ 
ly  with  the  most  plausible  objections 
against  biblical  inspiration ;  so  that  we 
resolved  to  investigate  them  at  length,  in 
order  to  simplify  our  future  inquiries. 
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OUR  EARTH,  PAS 

PHYSICAL  ( 

Ol'R  pur])03e  in  this  paper  is  to  take  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  such  of 
the  aspects  and  phenomena  of  our  planet 
as  are  usually  included  under  the  head  of 
Physical  Geography ;  the  relations  of  land 
an<l  water,  of  plain  and  mountains,  of 
earth  and  air,  of  heat  and  cold.  But  as 
the  present  is  only  comprehensible  when 
interpreted  by  the  i)ast,  we  propose  to 
t  ake  a  rapid  glance  over  the  probable  his¬ 
tory  of  our  globe  from  the  earliest  times  ; 
indicating  the  general  laws  which  have 
obtained  in  preparing  the  earth  for  its 
present  inhabitants;  and  which  are  still 
m  operation,  slowly  yet  surely  working 
revolutions  which  only  require  lapse  of 
time  to  be  as  mighty  as  those  of  which 
the  traces  are  self- written  on  the  pages  of 
the  earth’s  crust. 

One  consideration  must  be  premised. 
The  subsequent  brief  sketch  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  molten  mass  into  a  life-bear¬ 
ing  world,  must  not  be  undemtood  as  a 
mritAihle  history.  However  strong  the 
evidence,  it  is  still  but  inferential.  The 
events  related  must  be  considered  only  as 
a  hypotheticoU  account^  which  will  serve 
to  explain  present  appearances  —  things 
which  might  or  may  have  happened  in 
the  form  or  succession  mentioned,  consist¬ 
ently  with  observed  facts ;  serving  syn¬ 
thetically  to  bring  such  facts  in  a  more 
graphic  manner  before  the  mind's  eye, 
than  could  be  done  by  any  merely  ana¬ 
lytic  method.  The  reader  will  therefore 
please  to  imagine  before  each  statement, 
some  qualifying  phrase,  implying  only 
strong  probability  or  theoretical  likeli¬ 
hood. 

Underlying  all  the  varieties  of  surface 
presented  to  us  by  the  earth,  whenever 
our  investigations  have  penetrated  to  suf¬ 
ficient  depth,  we  find  granite,  the  foundiv- 
tion  of  all  known  rocks.  This  is  a  crys¬ 
talline  structure,  bearing  unmistakable 
evidence  of  having  originally  been  melted. 
Above  this  we  meet  with  certain  other 
rocks,  wliich  have  without  doubt  been 
formed  by  the  destruction  or  disiutegra- 
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tion  of  this  primary  one,  through  the  me¬ 
chanical  agency  of  water.  Above  these, 
again,  we  tind  other  and  still  more  nume¬ 
rous  rocks,  which  have  resulted  from 
these,  as  they  from  the  granite  ;  but  Avith 
an  important  difference — animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  life  has  appeared  ;  and  as  the  water 
has  w'orn  down  the  solid  matter,  bearing 
it  away  to  form  other  sedimentary  strata, 
these  latter  have  become  the  tombs  of 
such  forms  of  life  as  were  there  present. 
Hence  our  history,  which  for  pur})oses  of 
illustration  we  may  conceive  thus. 

Long,  long  ages  ago,  during  which  cen- 
ttirics  or  millenniums  may  count  as  units, 
our  globe  existed  as  an  intensely  heated 
or  melted  imass  of  matter,  slowly  cooling 
by  radiation  into  space.  Very  slowly 
cooling ;  for  between  it  and  space  was  a 
thick  vaporous  m.ass,  preventing  rapid 
radiation,  'fins  vaporous  mass  contained 
all  the  water  w'hich  now  forms  our  rivers, 
oceans,  and  springs ;  as  w'ell  as  all  that 
exists  in  the  present  atmosphere. 

At  length  a  period  arrived  when  a  crust 
was  formed  over  this  melted  sphere,  of 
uncertain  thickness,  still  inclosing  a  melt¬ 
ed  nucleus,  destined  from  time  to  time  to 
burst  forth  in  volcanic  eruptions ;  and  by 
the  development  of  elastic  gases,  to  break 
in  fragments  superimposed  strata,  or  up¬ 
heave  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  islands, 
mountains,  or  mighty  continents.  This 
crust  presented  the  rough  and  uneven 
surface  noticed  on  all  scoriae,  mountains 
and  valleys  representing  the  elevations 
and  depressions.  When  the  temperature 
was  still  further  reduced,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  existence  of  water  in  a  fluid  form 
on  the  surface,  the  vaporous  mass  began 
to  discharge  itself  in  torrents  of  rain  u^mn 
the  earth — torrents  to  which  the  heaviest 
falls  of  the  Brazils  are  but  as  a  light  sum¬ 
mer  shower.  The  effect  of  these  streams 
of  water,  at  a  high  temperature,  was  to 
grind  and  wear  down  the  edges  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  granitic  crust,  carrying  the 
proeeeds  into  the  valleys,  where  they 
formed  the  primary  stratified  rocks,  the 
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Gneiss,  the  Micaschist,  and  the  Clay-slate ; 
all  these  being  nothing  more  than  granite 
mechtuiically  disintegrated,  and  more  or 
less  altered  subsequently  by  pressure  from 
above,  and  perhaps  heat  from  below*. 

During  this  time  the  v.alleys  were  par¬ 
tially  tilled  up,  and  the  hills  w’om  dow’n  ; 
and  a  surface  of  dry  land  and  water  pro¬ 
duced,  in  general  as}>ect  of  hill  and  dale, 
not  altogether  unlike  that  which  was  to 
be  hereatler.  There  were  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  continents  and  ocean ;  proba¬ 
bly  at  first  no  rivers  proper.  These  are 
the  drainages  from  districts ;  and  so  long 
as  the  only  exposed  land  was  gninite,  we 
can  scjircely  speak  of  drainage.  Hut,  ever 
and  anon,  the  force  of  the  intenial  fire 
changed  the  relative  levels  of  the  surface ; 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  upheaved, 
aud  the  primitive  hill  covered  with  the 
disphtced  ocean.  Then  from  the  recently 
formed  strata  began  a  copious  drainage, 
which  settled  itself  into  cliannels,  as  we 
see  the  water  ooze  from  the  soaked  satid 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  wear  for  itself  chan¬ 
nels  in  its  substance,  when  the  tide  is  re¬ 
treating.  And  thus  were  formed  rivers, 
mighty  torrents  compared  w'ith  which  it 
is  probable  the  Amazon  and  the  Ganges 
would  appear  but  tiny  brooklets.  Of  this 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  give  illustration 
hereafter. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  blank  world  at 
this  time,  a  world  of  cloud,  and  storm, 
and  chaos ;  no  living  creatures  peopled 
the  waters,  no  trace  of  vegetation  soften¬ 
ed  the  hard  and  barren  aspect  of  the  rock. 
IJut  a  Voice  wjus  heard,  and  the  earth 
and  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly. 
The  heavy  rains  and  the  rushing  w'aters 
are  still  ceaselessly  eating  away  the  rocks, 
both  the  granite  :md  the  primary  stnita, 
and  forming  of  tltem  new*  layers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  wlxich  will,  by  and 
by,  be  u^dieaved  to  become  dry  land,  plain 
or  mountain,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but 
these  strata  are  no  longer  the  mere  disin¬ 
tegration  of  preceding  ones  —  they  con¬ 
tain  the  first  evidences  of  life ;  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  that  age  are  interred  within 
them,  jind  become  the  records  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  period  in  the 
world’s  history. 

The  earliest  organic  rem.ains  with  which 
we  meet  are  tliose  of  marine  animals ;  even 
the  few  traces  of  vegetable  life  observed 
are  chiefly  of  a  fucoid  nature.  Hut  al- 
thotigli  we  may  safely  aver  that  all  the 
organic  U'aces  indicate  clearly  the  exist¬ 


ence  of  their  representative  ty’pes,  w’e  caii 
not  argue  convei'sely  that  those  fonns  of 
w'hich  we  find  no  remains  were  actually 
alisent  from  this  e.arly  world.  There  may 
h.ave  been  both  land  animals  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  of  a  certain  order,  and  yet  the  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  not  have  been  favorable  to 
their  preservation.  It  is  not  until  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone, 
that  we  find  unequivocal  marks  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  extensive  terrestrial  flora ; 
nor  is  it  until  a  still  later  period  that  any 
except  very  slight  traces  of  a  terrestrial 
fauna  appear.  The  fossils,  however,  that 
do  appear  in  these  earliest  strata  are  most 
instructive,  and  are  suflicient  of  them¬ 
selves  to  destroy  the  so  called  Lamarck¬ 
ian  or  “  development”  hy|)othesis,  so  in¬ 
geniously  brought  forward  in  the 
gts  of  Creation.  For  in  them  we  find 
representatives  of  all  the  four  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  animal  kingdom — the  ILidiata, 
the  Mollusca,  the  Articulata,  and  the 
Vertebrata.  These  last  were  only  repre¬ 
sented  by  fishes ;  but  by  fishes  of  so  high 
an  order,  as  to  he  perfectly  conclusive  on 
the  |)oint  in  question ;  as  is  fully  and  ela¬ 
borately  demonstrated  by  Hugh  Miller,  in 
the  Footprints  of  the  Creditor. 

During  all  the  piist  history  of  the  earth, 
the  general  law  attached  to  the  solid  parts 
of  the  structure  seems  to  have  been,  that 
they  should  alternately  form  part  of  the 
sea-bottom  and  the  dry  land.  Immense 
thicknesses  of  strata  were  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes,  or  sea.s,  or  in  the  huge 
deltas  of  rivers,  consisting  of  the  debris  of 
the  then  existing  land,  and  the  remtuus  of 
the  animals  and  vegetables  th.at  dwelt  on 
land  and  in  water.  Then  by  the  ex[)an- 
sion  of  the  elastic  gases  underneath  the 
earth’s  crust,  these  strata  were  u|>heave<l 
to  fonn  dry  Lind,  and  the  displaced  wa¬ 
ters  overflow  the  previous  eai’th.  This, 
in  its  turn,  was  covered  with  fresh  depo¬ 
sits  similarly  formed,  in  time  to  bo  again 
raised  and  depressed.  All  these  strata 
were  originally  deposited  horizontally ; 
but  owing  to  the  forces  mentioned,  they 
have  been  repeatedly  broken  Jicross  in 
every  direction,  and  displaced  and  even 
inverted  ;  so  that  different  strata  of  great 
thickness  have  been  found  superimposed 
on  each  other  in  exactly  the  reverse  order 
to  that  in  M’hich  they  were  originally 
formed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  con¬ 
stant  disruption  of  the  successive  stnita, 
our  knowkslge  of  the  earth’s  structure 
must  have  been  almost  exdusively  con. 
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fined  to  the  last  deposited  strata,  and  of  forming  bods  of  great  extent.”  ♦  The  cri- 
the  earlier  history  we  could  have  known  noids,  or  stone-flowers,  rival  in  beauty  the 
nothing.  The  coal-fields,  which  now  play  sea-anemonies  of  our  own  coasts ;  the^hard 
so  imj)ortant  a  part  in  man’s  history,  rocks  are  covered  over  with  Brachiopods 
would,  but  for  this  law,  have  been  as  ut-  and  a  few  Conchifera.  But  the  dominant 
terly  unknown  to  us  as  though  they  were  race  is  that  of  the  Cephalopods,  allied  to 
hid  at  the  very  center  of  the  earth.  Thus  our  cuttle-fishes — the  “  lords  and  tyrants 
it  U,  also,  that  our  mountains  generally  of  that  creation some  of  them  probably 
possess  an  apex  of  granite,  or  some  pri-  of  dimensions  formidable  enough,  singly 
inary  rock ;  liaving  been  formed  by  the  I  or  combined,  to  inspire  terror  in  the  fero- 
fra(;ture  of  a  mass  of  strata,  and  the  up-  |  cious  shark-like  fishes  which  arc  here  and 
tilting  of  the  central  broken  part;  whilst  i  there  to  be  seen,  though  not  in  great 
the  sides — always  one,  sometimes  both —  |  numbers,  f 

E resent,  as  we  recede  from  the  apex,  the  !  Many  i^es  have  passed  away,  and  we 
roken  ends  of  the  original  strata,  at  dif-  |  have  a  widely  different  scene  to  contem- 
ferent  degrees  of  inclination ;  and  at  the  1  plate.  Our  latitudes  of  the  northern 
base  usually  a  more  or  less  horiaontal  i  hemisphere  present  a  great  ocean  studded 
layer,  de|K)sited  after  the  elevation  of  the  j  wdth  islands,  large  and  small,  from  which 
mounUiiii.  By  this  we  are  enabled  to  |  the  w’aters  reach  perhaps  to  the  poles, 
state  with  some  precision,  the  relative  j  There  has  been  a  deposition  previously 
ages  of  mountains,  as  their  elevation  dates  |  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  this  has  been 
from  a  j>eriod  between  the  depositions  of  |  built  upon  by  fresh  multitudes  of  polyps, 
those  strata  that  are  tilted  up  at  an  angle  and  the  whole  has  been  broken  up  by 
to  the  horizon,  and  those  that  are  found  |  internal  agencies  into  shallow  basins,  the 
horizontally  at  or  near  the  base.  By  I  broken  ridges  of  which  form  the  islands, 
this  means  W’e  learn  that  some  of  our  These  are  clothed  to  the  water’s  edge  with 
coinpar.atively  insignificant  British  hills  a  dense  tropical  vegetation,  among  which 
were  grown  old  in  centuries  long  before  '  are  prominently  visible  the  lofty,  wide- 
the  giant  Alps  and  Himalayas  were  up-  spreading  Lepidodendron,  the  elegant 
heaved  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  [  tapering  Sigillaria,  gigantic  tree-ferns. 
We  can  not  follow,  step  by  step,  the  with  innumerable  pines  and  firs,  “all 
geological  history  of  our  planet ;  a  history  !  girt  round  with  creepers  and  parasitic 
composed  of  vastly  extended  periods,  each  i  plants,  climbing  to  the  topmost  branches 
with  its  own  special  characteristics,  and  j  of  the  loftiest  among  them,  and  enlivening, 
its  own  flora  and  fauna ;  generailv  sepa-  I  by  the  bright  and  vivid  colors  of  their 
rated  from  each  other  by  broa«i  lines  of  flowers,  the  dark  and  gloomy  character 
demarkation,  and  by  the  almost  total  ex-  I  of  the  great  masses  of  vegetation.”]  It 
tinction,  at  the  close  of  each  era,  of  their  '  would  almost  appe-ar  as  though  the  ener- 
respective  organic  species — the  types  be-  j  gies  of  nature  were  monopolized  by  the 
ing  preserved,  but  the  special  forms  disap-  j  vegetable  creation,  for  terrestrial  animal 
jiearing  entirely.  We  will  briefly  glance  ■  life  is  scarca  The  dense  forests  are  silent 
at  a  few  im.aginary  scenes,  suggested  by  and  still ;  no  birds  are  flitting  from  tree 
the  geological  phenomena  of  our  own  i  to  tree ;  we  see  nothing  of  quadruped  or 
islands  and  neighboring  latitudes.  !  reptile;  only  a  few  insects  appear  to  tes 

W e  are  standing  on  a  barren  coast  of  |  tify  that  all  animal  life  is  not  absent ;  the 
the  Palajozoio  epoch ;  the  surf  is  breaking  sea,  however,  is  abundantly  peopled, 
over  reefs  and  low  islands  of  coral,  all  !  Heavy  rains  fell,  and  the  streams  rushing 
around  and  upon  which  innumerable  po-  j  violently  down  the  steep  hills  carried 
lyps  are  toiling,  age  after  age,  preparing  away  the  leaves,  branches  and  trunks  of 
immense  masses  of  limestone  for  our  fu-  the  trees  into  the  neighboring  bays, 
ture  hills.  The  sea  is  “peopled  with  Here  they  accumulated  age  after  age, 
countless  myriads  of  those  unsightly  ani-  undergoing  chemical  changes  from  bitu- 
mals,  the  tnlobites,  swimming  sear  the  minous  springs  and  other  agencies,  pressed 
surface  of  the  water  with  their  backs  upon  heavily  by  superincumbent  deposits, 
downward,  looking  out  constantly,  and  till  finally  they  were  converted  into  what 

sinking  at  the  slightest  approach  of  dan-  - - - - - - - 

ger  from  beneath ;  whUe  the  remains  of  , 

successive  generations  of  these  creatures,  Skftchti  of  Creation. 

mixed  with  mud  and  sand,  are  rapidly  f  Hugh  Hiller.  ]  Ansted. 
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now  constitutes  the  exhaustless  riches  of  But  leaving  the  Transition  and  Carbon- 
our  coal-mines.  Dr.  BuckLand  mentions  iferous  epoch,  let  us  turn  to  another  scene, 
some  remarkable  instances  of  the  persist-  belonging  to  the  Secondary  period — a 
enoe  of  these  forms  of  vegetation  tracea-  period  of  fierce  perpetual  warfare  in  wa- 
ble  in  the  coal ;  “  But  the  finest  example,  ter,  air,  earth,  and  mud,  chiefly  by  reptile 
is  that  of  the  coal-mines  of  Bohemia.  The  tribes.  Other  animals  did  exist  —  fish, 
njost  elaborate  imitations  of  living  foliage  fowl,  and  quadruped  ;  but  all  are  repro- 
be.ir  no  comparison  with  the  beautiful  sented,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  suiMjrseded, 
profusion  of  extinct  vegetable  forms  with  by  the  predominance  of  reptiles.  Our 
which  the  galleries  of  these  coal-mines  are  scene  lies  on  the  Iwrder  of  the  delta  of 
overhung.  The  roof  is  covered  as  with  a  some  mighty  river  of  those  times ;  the 
canopy  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  enriched  tide  is  low,  and  an  interminable  waste  of 
with  festoons  of  most  graceful  foliage,  mud  and  shallow  pools  contrasts  strongly 
flung  in  wdld,  irregular  profusion  over  with  the  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
every  portion  of  its  surface.  The  specta-  the  tropical  forest,  which  fringes  to  the 
tor  feels  himself  transported,  as  if  by  en-  very  edge  the  expanse  of  waters,  or  with 
chantment,  into  the  forests  of  another  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  prairie  beyond, 
world ;  he  beholds  trees,  of  forms  and  The  burning  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens, 
character  now  unknown  upon  the  surface  and  there  is  a  truce — all  is  still,  the  silence 
}  of  the  earth,  presented  to  hts  senses  almost  unbroken,  save  by  the  monotonous  hum 

in  the  vigor  of  their  primeval  life  —  their  of  insect  life.  Geckos  and  lizards  are 
scaly  stems  and  bending  branches,  with  lying  motionless,  and  with  open  mouth, 
their  delicate  apparatus  of  foliage,  are  all  on  every  roe*k  and  stone,  inhaling,  as 
spread  forth  before  him,  little  impaired  Humboldt  says,  the  heated  air  with  ecst!»- 
by  the  lapse  of  countless  ages,  and  bearing  sy.  Some  large  trees  are  lying  in  the 
faithful  records  of  extinct  systems  of  vege-  water,  where  they  have  been  cast  by  the 
tation,  which  began  and  terminated  in  last  hurricane ;  and,  side  by  side  with 
times  of  which  these  relics  are  the  infallible  them,  we  see  the  hyla^osaurus,  scarcely 
historians.”  distinguishable  from  the  gnarled  and 

During  this,  the  Carboniferous  period,  knotted  trunk.  Innumerable  creatures —  ' 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  striking  the  crocodiles,  the  gavials,  and  alligators 
similarity  between  the  then  vegetation  of  that  day — are  lying  half-buried  in  the 
and  that  of  Australia  now.  There  .are  hardening  and  cracking  mud  ;  but  all  are 
likewise  many  circumstances  which  show  at  rest,  taking  their  siesta,  after  the  ardu- 
that  our  climate  was  then  very  like  the  ous  morning.  A  little  longer,  and  the 
present  tropical  one.  For  long  ages  after  sun  begins  to  decline ;  the  tide  rises,  and 
this,  animals  lived  in  these  latitudes  which  all  is  life  again.  Strange  winged  reptiles 
seem  of  necessity  to  require  a  much  are  flitting  every  where  in  the  air,  now 
warmer  temperature  than  that  which  we  pursuing  the  dragon-flies  aiul  brightly- 
now  possess.  <■  colored  beetles  and  insects  in  the  air,  and 

The  close  of  the  coal  de|K)8lt  was  proba-  anon  folding  their  wings,  and  running 
bly  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  sw’iftly  upon  the  earth  after  the  few  snnill 
wooded  islands  which  originated  it,  for  marsupial  rats,  which  are  scudding  .along 
above  it  we  find  strata  such  as  would  re-  the  edge  of  the  forest,  vainly  trying  to 
suit  from  the  disintegration  of  soil  and  escape  by  penetrating  its  rank  underwood, 
rock,  namely,  sandstone  and  marl.  All  The  sharks  in  the  water,  .and  the  croco- 
this  then  diaap|>eared  into  the  sea,  and  diles  in  the  mud,  e.ach  rouse  themselves  to 
once  more  the  coral  pol^-ps  began  their  seek  their  evening  me.al ;  but,  dreadful  as 
labors,  and  covered  up  all  the  previous  th«y  are  now,  they  were  by  no  means  the 

deposits  with  the  magnesian  limestone - - 

about  three  hundred  feet  thick.*  comp^,  have  built  up  barrier  reef*  in  New-Cale- 

_ _ douia,  four  hundred  miles  in  leuffth  ;  on  the  north¬ 
east  coast  of  Australia,  one  thousand  miles ;  and 
•  <7ors/  Polyp$. — Imagine  the  many  processes  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  one  hundred 
which  man  would  have  to  go  through,  If  he  were  and  fifty  feet  deep.  In  many  parU  of  the  Pacific 
eompelled  to  build  a  breakwater  for  fifty  miles  whole  groups  of  islands  are  entirely  due  to  their 
along  a  rough  and  stormy  coast.  What  prepara-  labors — the  Ualsdives  and  the  Laccadives  are  al- 
tion !  what  acts  of  parliament  1  what  devices  for  together  coral— from  Duff  Island  to  Disappoint- 
fundsl  what  eonsnlution  how  to  do  it!  what  fail-  ment  Island,  as  related  by  Kotsebue,  the  natives 
ures  and  disappointments  1  Yet,  in  defiance  of  traverse  reefs  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  {lassing 
the  fiercest  storms,  these  polyps,  without  line  or  from  one  to  the  other. 
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lords  paramount  in  those  times.  A  strange 
sound  is  heard  in  the  forest,  and  the 
mighty  trees  shako  and  wave  like  reeds 
in  a  brake ;  the  earth  groans  btmeath  the 
tread  of  a  monstrous  beast,  which  is 
crashing  its  resistless  way  to  the  shore. 
It  is  a  reptile  still — the  inegalosaurus  — 
much  taller  and  larger  than  the  largest 
elephant.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  alligator 
or  crocodile  that  is  slow  in  escaping  to 
the  iieoper  waters !  It  is  but  a  mouthful 
to  this  rapacious  brute  —  a  minute’s  sleep 
purchased  at  the  price  of  death.  But 
meantime  the  rest  of  the  tribe  have 
reaclieil  the  waters,  where  a  still  livelier 
scene  is  in  ])rogress.  There  the  pleHio8.au- 
rus  lies  wait,  with  its  long  and  powerful 
neck,  its  sharp  beak,  and  its  strong  pa«l- 
dles.  There  the  huge  white  shark  is  also 
in  w.aiting,  and  amongst  these  come  the 
crocodiles  —  some  of  which  fall  a  prey  at 
once.  V(je  victis  !  woe  to  the  conquered, 
is  the  watchword  here  —  it  is  no  war  for 
principle,  but  for  supper  —  and  the  plesio¬ 
saurus  gorges  itself  with  the  gavial,  with 
as  little  compunction  as  though  it  was  not 
a  rei)tile  and  a  brother.  But  from  the 
neighboring  deep  water,  setributivejustice 
is  glaring  uix>n  him  with  eyes  half  a  yard 
in  diameter.  It  is  the  ichthyosaurius,  the 
tish  lizard,  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
even  for  the  monstrous  plesiosaurus. 
With  one  swoop  of  his  enormous  tail  he 
is  upon  him,  iuid  this  race  not  being  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  size  of  the  mouthful,  he 
and  his  just  swallowed  prey  are  engulfetl 
at  ouce. 

“  See,  late  awake<l,  he  rears  him  from  the  floods, 
And  stretching;  forth  his  stature  to  the  clouds, 
Writhes  in  the  sun  aloft  bis  scaly  hight. 

And  strikes  the  distant  hills  with  transient 
light 

Far  roimd  are  fatal  damps  of  terror  spread, 
The  mighty  fear,  nor  blush  to  own  their  dread. 
Ijarge  is  hw  front,  and  when  his  burnished  eyes 
Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  seems  to 
rise." 

In  addition  to  all  these,  on  our  owm  coasts 
might  have  been  seen  a  reptile  of  the  frog 
kind,  the  labyrinthodon,  large  as  a  rhino¬ 
ceros,  which  has  handed  down  the  fact 
of  its  huge  existence  to  us,  not  only  by 
bones,  but  by  leaving  its  ponderous  foot¬ 
prints  on  our  ancient  sands — and  another, 
somewhat  like  a  kangaroo,  has  left  not 
only  its  footmarks,  but  the  trace  of  its 
tml,  as  it  trailed  after  it. 

W e  complete  our  remarks  on  the  past 
history  of  the  earth  by  one  more  glauce 


into  the  phenomena  of  the  Tertiary  epoch. 
Between  this  and  the  past,  there  has  been 
a  p<*riod  of  terrible  disturbance  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  relations  of  land  and  water,  and 
every  living  species  has  disappeared.  The 
typen  remain,  but  not  one  species  of 
the  Secondary  epoch  survives  in  the  Ter¬ 
tiary.  Fish  and  reptiles  still  exist,  but  de¬ 
teriorated  in  im|>ortance.  Now  it  is  that 
the  mighty  race  of  quadrupeds  proper 
appear.  Terrible  and  tierce  creatures 
they  were.  The  hyaena,  the  boar  —  of 
what  size  may  be  judged  from  the  teeth, 
tive  inches  long  —  the  tiger,  large  as 
the  Largest  of  Bengal  —  all  lived  in  our 
own  island  at  this  time.  Their  dens 
are  constantly  found  in  recent  strata, 
strewn  with  the  gnawed  Imnes  of  their 
prey,  amidst  which  they  have  tinally  lain 
down  to  die.  Then  the  elephant,  the 
mammoth,  and  the  mastodon,  roamed  the 
plains  and  forests  of  our  latitudes ;  there 
the  lonely  tapir  hid  itself  from  its  kind. 
But  there  were  others  of  much  vaster  size 
than  any  now  extant.  The  proportions 
of  one  or  two  of  them  are  worth  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  But  first,  as  to  their 
names.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  have 
been  very  respectfully  treated  by  men  of 
science.  Megatherium  means  “  great 
brute Palajotherium,  “  old  brute  and  . 
Deiuotherium,  “terrible  brute.”  This 
last  name  is  apt  enough.  Imagine  an  ele* 
plnmt-like  creatura,  twenty  feet  in  length, 
perhaps  twelve  feet  m  hight,  and  robust 
in  ])roj)ortion,  with  two  enormous  tusks 
curving  downward  from  the  under-jaw. 
Dr.  Young’s,  paraphra.se  on  part  of  the 
Book  of  Job  gives  some  idea  of  his 
vastness : 

“  Earth  sinks  beneath  him  as  he  moves  along 
To  seek  the  herbs  and  mingle  with  the  throng. 
See  with  what  strength  his  hardened  loins 
are  bound. 

All  over  proof  and  shut  against  a  wound  ; 
Bow  like  a  mountain  cedar  moves  his  tail. 

Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail 
Ilis  eye  drinks  Jordan  up;  when  tired  with 
drought 

He  trusts  to  turn  its  current  down  his  throat. 
In  lessened  waves  it  creeps  along  the  plain, 

He  sinks  a  river  and  he  thirsts  again." 

The  ^Megatherium  wa.s  a  represen Lative 
of  the  tribe  now  known  as  the  Sloths. 
Had  one  of  them  and  the  largest  known 
elephant  taken  a  walk  together,  they 
would  have  appeared  in  about  the  same 
proiwrtion  as  a  Thames  street  dray-horse 
and  a  Shetland  pony.  The  monstrous 
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pillars  which  supported  the  bo<ly  were 
like  forest-trees,  and  were  three  times  the 
thickness  of  the  largest  elephant’s;  the 
width  across  the  loins  was  alK)ut  six  feet. 
The  print  of  the  fore-loot  wa.s  about  a 
yard  long  and  twelve  inches  wide ;  that 
of  the  hind-foot  about  half  as  large  again. 
The  feet  were  furnished  with  claws  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  about  twelve  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  root.  Its  tail  was 
live  or  six  feet  in  circumference.  Its 
mode  of  living  was  to  tear  up  large  trees 
by  the  roots,  and  strip  them  of  leaves  and 
radicles — trees  so  large,  sometimes,  as  by 
their  tail  to  crush  the  skull  even  of  this 
gigantic  brute.  It  w'as  very  slow  in 
motion ;  but  little  need  had  it  of  speed, 
when,  for  defense  against  its  enemies,  it 
had  a  coat  of  mail  an  inch  thick,  probably 
ball-proof;  and  with  one  tread  of  the  foot, 
or  one  lash  of  its  tail,  it  could  kill  the 
largest  puma  or  tiger. 

Such  were  the  giant  races  which  direct¬ 
ly  preceded  the  advent  of  man ;  and  so 
was  the  earth  finished.  The  solemn  old 
forests  and  the  luxuriant  plains  were 
bearing  silent  testimony  to  the  completed 
harmony  of  creation,  the  sea  had  taken  up 
j  the  theme  of  its  everlasting  fugue,  and  in 
'  the  evening  Man  walked  in  the  garden  of 
Eden. 

'  Our  globe,  as  at  present  constituted, 
has  a  surface  of  about  197  millions  of 
square  miles,  of  which  145  millions  are 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
elastic  gases  of  uncertain  extent ;  this 
having  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
40  to  100  miles  in  altitude.  All  these,  the 
land,  the  water,  and  the  air,  present  phe¬ 
nomena  of  great  interest.  We  commence 
with  the  land. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  is  estimated 
at  about  51^  millions  of  square  British 
statute  miles,  of  which  more  than  three 
fourths  lie  north  of  the  equator.  Of  its 
further  superficial  distribution  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much,  as  there  is  no 
know'n  reason  why  it  should  be  thus  and 
not  otherwise.  Much  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  is  on  one  side  of  the  earth,  the 
other  being  occupied  in  great  measure  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  a  portion  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Patagonia.  One  note-worthy 
fact  may  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
southern  terminations  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  land — namely,  the  tendency  to  a 
pyramidal  form,  as  m  Africa,  Australia, 
New-Zealand,  and  Sooth- America ;  also  in 


the  peninsulas  of  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Ma¬ 
lacca,  and  California.  Tlie  reason  for 
this  is  not  apparent ;  yet  the  fact  would 
appear  to  be  in  some  respect  significant, 
since  this  pyramidal  contour  a])pears  in 
almost  every  instance  to  be  prolonged 
into  the  ocean. 

The  amount  of  indentation  of  the  coast¬ 
line  has  an  important  bearing  upon  civili¬ 
zation,  the  two  being  almost  in  a  constant 
direct  ratio;  except  where,  as  in  the  Icy 
Ocean,  other  unfavorable  influences  inter¬ 
vene.  The  western  coast  of  Europe  is 
the  most  frequently  and  deeply  indented, 
and  the  best  of  any  on  the  globe  adapted 
to  the  free  communion,  the  wandering 
habits,  and  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
man ;  contrasting  strongly,  in  these  re¬ 
spects,  with  the  shores  of  Africa  and  the 
greater  part  of  South-America. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  expanse  of 
lands,  vast  portions  are  by  various  causes 
rendered  unfit  for  the  dwelling  of  man ; 
in  some  the  climate  and  soil  are  hopeless¬ 
ly  unproductive ;  in  others,  the  very  en¬ 
ergy  of  nature’s  operations  exclude  man  ; 
some  parts  are  under  perpetual  ice  or 
snow ;  some  constitute  the  summits  of 
inaccessible  mountains.  Ijet  us  glance 
first  at  the  condition  of  some  of  our 
plains  ;  by  which  we  mean  tracts  of  ':'nd 
not  much  elevated  above  the  sea-level,  that 
is,  from  200  to  1200  feet. 

From  the  Altai  to  the  Ural  Mountains, 
occupjrdng  all  the  low  lands  of  Siberia, 
stretch  vast  plains  or  steppes,  which,  from 
their  physical  conditions,  present  insur¬ 
mountable  barriers  to  progress  and  civili¬ 
zation.  In  winter  fearful  storms  rage, 
and  the  “  dry  snow  is  driven  by  the  gale 
with  a  violence  which  neither  man  nor 
animal  can  resist,  w'hile  the  sky  remains 
clear,  and  the  sun  shines  cold  and  bright 
above.”*  In  summer  no  rain  fertilizes  the 
parched  soil,  no  dew  refreshes  it ;  half 
shaded  by  a  fiery  haze,  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  like  a  glo))«  of  molten  brass ;  Death 
and  Desolation  alone  reign,  and  reign 
triumphant.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
seven  millions  of  square  miles  occupied  by 
these  plains  is  hopelessly  barren. 

The  great  African  desert  of  Sahara  oc¬ 
cupies  tw'o  and  a  half  millions  of  square 
miles ;  it  is  part  of  the  bed  of  an  ocean, 
which,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
separated  Africa  completely  from  both 


*  Manual  of  Gtograpkical  Scitnet,  psrt  L  p.  210. 
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Europe  and  Asia.  Except  the  it  u  | 
also  hopelessly  barren.  On  its  intennin-  I 
able  sands  and  rocks  no  animal  is  seen  or  | 
heard — no  tree  or  shrub  seen  for  days  of 
travel.  “In  the  glare  of  noon,  the  air 
quivers  with  the  heat  reflected  from  the 
red  sand,  and  the  night  is  chilly,  under 
the  clear  sky,  sparkling  with  its  hosts  of 
stars.”* 

A  bar,  not  less  effectual  than  these,  to 
intercourse  and  civilization,  is  found  in 
the  widely  diverse  condition  of  the  plains 
of  the  New  World.  The  exuberance  of 
Nature’s  productions  is  here  as  potent  a 
barrier  as  the  gloomy  sterility  of  Africa 
or  Siberia.  We  venture  no  sketch  of  our 
own  of  tlie  Llanos,  the  I’anipas,  and  the 
Silvas  of  North  and  South- America,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  gorgeous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Baron  Humboldt  in  his  Aspects 
of  Nature.  We  can  not  refrain,  how¬ 
ever,  from  quoting  at  length  the  following 
passage,  from  Mr.  Buckle’s  History  of 
Civilization  in  JSnyland,  indicating  in 
glowing  colors  the  obstacles  which  the 
prodigality  of  Nature  may  oppose  to  the 
progress  of  man.  “  Brazil,  which  is  near¬ 
ly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  is 
covered  with  a  vegetation  of  incredible 
profusion.  Indeed,  so  rank  and  luxuriant 
is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot 
m  the  very  wantonness  of  power.  A 
great  part  of  this  immense  country  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose 
noble  trees,  blossoming  in  unrivaled 
beauty,  and  exquisite  with  a  thousand 
hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  endless 
prodigality.  On  their  summit  are  perched 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  which  nestle 
in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below, 
their  base  and  trunks  are  crowned  wdth 
brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innumerable 
parasites,  all  swarming  with  life.  There, 
too,  are  myriads  of  insects  of  every  vari¬ 
ety  ;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form  ; 
serpents  and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly 
beauty ;  all  of  which  find  means  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  this  vast  workshop  and  repository 
of  Nature.  And,  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  this  land  of  marvels,  the  for¬ 
ests  are  skirted  bpr  enormous  mewlows, 
which,  reeking  with  heat  and  moisture, 
supply  nouiishment  to  countless  herds  of 
wild  cattle,  that  browse  and  fatten  on  the 
herbage  ;  while  the  adjoining  plains,  rich 
in  another  form  of  life,  are  the  chosen 
abode  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious 


animals,  which  prey  on  each  other,  but 
which  it  might  almost  seem  no  human 

power  can  hope  to  extirpate . 

But  amid  this  pomp  and  splendor  of 
Nature,, no  place  is  left  for  man.  He  is 
reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  majesty 
with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  forces 
that  oppose  him  are  so  formidable,  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  make  head 
against  them,  never  able  to  rally  against 
their  accumulated  pressure.  The  whole 
of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  immense 
apparent  advantages,  lias  always  remain¬ 
ed  entirely  uncivilized ;  its  inhabitants 
wandering  savi^es,  incompetent  to  resist 
those  obstacles  which  the  very  bounty  of 

Nature  had  put  in  their  way . In 

their  country,  the  physical  causes  are  so 
active,  and  do  their  work  on  a  scale  of 
i  such  unrivaled  magnitude,  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  escape 
from  the  effects  of  their  united  action. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped  by 
impassable  forests,  and  the  harvests  are 
destroyed  by  innumerable  insects.  The 
mountains  are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers 
too  wide  to  bridge  ;  every  thing  is  con¬ 
trived  to  repress  the  human  mind,  and 
keep  back  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus 
that  the  energies  of  Nature  have  hamper¬ 
ed  the  spirit  of  man.  And  the  mind, 
cowed  by  the  unequal  struggle,  has  not 
only  been  unable  to  advance,  but,  without 
foreign  aid,  it  w'ould  undoubtedly  have 

receded . Brazil,  the  country  where, 

of  all  others,  physical  resources  are  most 
jKiwerful,  where  both  vegetables  and  an¬ 
imals  are  most  abundant,  where  the  soil  is 
w'atered  by  the  noblest  rivers,  and  the 
coast  studded  by  the  finest  har^rs — this 
immense  territory,  which  is  more  than 
twelve  times  the  size  of  France,  contains 
a  population  not  exceeding  six  millions 
of  people.”  I^rofessor  Ansted  adds  to 
this  his  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
native  Indians  seem  irredeemable,  and 
sunk  in  the  most  wretched  barbarism ; 
and  that  there  appears  no  prospect  what¬ 
ever  of  any  improvement  in  the  district, 
since  man  can  find  no  spot  on  which  to 
commence  its  operations. 

I.>eaving  the  plains,  we  find  both  old 
and  new  w'orlds  traversed  by  broad  bands 
of  high  ground,  or  plateaux.,  ranging  from 
4000  to  17,000  feet  above  the  se»-level. 
It  is  upon  these  that  the  loftiest  moun¬ 
tains,  for  the  most  part,  arise ;  the  moun¬ 
tains  appearing  to  bo  the  result  of  the  cul- 
mination  of  the  forces  which  have  elevated 
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the  surrounding  district.  When  the  crust 
of  the  earth  has  not  only  been  elevated 
conically,  but  has  given  way,  so  as  to  give 
exit  to  the  fire  and  elastic  vapors  beneath, 
we  have  volcanic  mountains :  thus  the 
table-land  of  Quito  is  bounded  by  a  range 
of  the  mightiest  volcanoes  of  the  world. 
These  plateattx  or  table-lands  present  all 
possible  varieties  of  fertility  and  barren¬ 
ness — consequently,  every  conceivable  re¬ 
lation  to  civilization.  Perhaps  the  one 
which  exercises  the  most  important  influ¬ 
ence  on  mankind  is  a  vast  plateau  crossing 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Commencing  in 
the  center  of  Spain,  where  the  elevation 
(about  3000  feet)  is  less  remarkable  than 
the  extent,  (about  100,000  sq.  miles,)  it  is 
continued  at  a  still  lower  level,  through 
the  south  of  France;  but  begins  to 
assume  more  of  the  proper  character  of  a 
plateau  near  the  Balkan  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  after  having  crossed  Europe.  From 
this  point  is  continued  through  Armenia, 
Persia,  Thibet,  and  China  to  the  Pacific. 
The  eastern  portion  —  that  is,  from  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus  —  covers  an  area  of  about 
1,700,000  sq.  miles,  and  varies  from  4000 
to  7000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
western  portion  is  much  more  remarkable, 
both  for  extent  and  hight,  being  in  some 
parts  2000  miles  in  breatlth,  and  attaining 
an  elevation  of  17,000  feet.  From  these 
parts  project  the  huge  mountains  of  the 
Himalaya,  some  of  whose  peaks  are  above 
28,000  feet  in  hight.  M.an  finds  a  pLace 
for  himself^  and  even  cultivates  the  soil  in 
some  parts  of  Thibet  at  an  elevation  of 
12,000  or  13,000  feet :  the  mean  elevation 
of  this  country  is  about  11,500  feet. 

The  mountain-chains  of  the  world  are 
too  complex  a  subject  to  admit  of  fiill 
investigation ;  we  can  but  briefly  allude 
to  them.  Properly  speaking,  there  are 
but  two  great  systems  of  mountains — one 
in  each  section  of  the  globe ;  though  the 
subsidiary  systems  often  attain  such  im¬ 
portance  as  to  appear  deserving  of  inde¬ 
pendent  consideration.  The  mountains 
of  the  Old  World  may  be  described  as 
commencing  with  the  Atlas  range  in 
Africa  and  the  Pyrenees  in  Europe  — 
continued  eastward,  by  lower  land,  to  join 
the  western  termination  of  the  Alps, 
which  culminate  in  Mont  Blanc  and 
Monte  Rosa,  (nearly  16,000  feet  high,) 
and  send  off  spurs  or  processes,  of  which 
the  Appeninee  and  the  mountains  of  Dal- 


I  matia  are  the  most  important.  These 
ranges  are  continued  through  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  the  Taurus,  and  Anti-taurus,  into 
Asia  and  unite  the  European  system  with 
the  gigantic  Himalavas,  which  culminate 
in  the  peak  of  llhawalaghiri,  above 
28,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Hum¬ 
boldt  considers  it  probable,  that  between 
the  Himalaya  and  the  Altai  mountains 
other  peaks  exist,  as  much  higher  than 
Dhawalaghiri  as  this  is  higher  than  the 
Andes. 

The  great  mountain  system  of  the  New 
World  runs,  in  a  southerly  direction,  along 
the  whole  western  edge  of  the  two  Ame¬ 
ricas,  nearly  from  one  Arctic  ocean  to  the 
other.  The  hight  attained  is  not  so  great 
as  in  those  of  the  Old  World,  nor  is  the 
general  bulk  so  vast,  there  appearing  to 
be  some  relation  between  the  flight  of 
mountains  and  the  actual  expanse  of  the 
continent  on  which  they  exist.  Some  of 
the  peaks,  however,  attain  an  elevation  of 
25,000  feet.  The  whole  range  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  volcanic  character,  and 
the  connection  that  appears  to  exist 
between  very  distant  points  of  the  course, 
as  marked  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
eruptions. 

But,  leaving  the  dry  land  after  this  cur¬ 
sory  survey,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  ocean  —  the  ocean, 

I  for  it  is  all  one  and  continuous,  though 
known  by  various  names  for  the  sake  of 
description.  Above  three  fourths  of  the 
earth’s  surface  are  covered  by  it,  and  its 
distribution  has  been  already  partly 
noticed.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  would 
present  an  aspect  as  irregular  as  the  land, 
could  we  investigate  it,  w'ith  its  low  land, 
its  j^teavx,  and  its  mountains.  The 
depth  varies  greatly.  Over  a  great  ]>art 
of  the  German  Ocean  it  does  not  exceed 
100  feet;  M'hilst  in  latitude  15®  3'  S.  and 
longitude  23®  14'  W.,  a  line  of  27,000 
feet  (nearly  the  length  of  the  hight  of 
Dhawalaghiri)  found  no  bottom :  450 
miles  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir 
James  Ross  found  the  depth  of  the 
Atlantic  to  be  16,002  feet,  332  feet  more 
than  the  hight  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
Pacific  is  supposed  to  have  a  depth  pro¬ 
portionate  of  its  vast  surface. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with  three  or  four  per  cent  of  salt ; 
in  the  inland  seas,  where  evaporation  is 
very  active,  the  proportion  is  much 
greater.  Thus  in  the  Mediterranean  it 
is  nearly  four  times  this  amount.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  proportion  is  smallest  in 
the  Polar  seas,  where  it  is  affected  by  the 
melting  of  the  ice. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  im¬ 
portant  phenomena  of  the  ocean  is  tliat 
of  the  ticies — rhythmical  and  regular  oscil¬ 
lations  of  the  waters,  whose  source  and 
cradle  seems  to  be  the  vast  accumulation 
of  deep  water  in  the  South  tein{)erato 
zone.  The  following  description  is  taken 
fjx)m  Keith  Johnson’s  PhysiccU  Atlas: 

“  Let  us  conceive  that  the  joint  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  has  taken  effect  on  the  waters  of 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  —  that  the  luminaries  in 
conjunction  or  opposition  have  pa^^sed  over  the 
mass  of  waters  lying  east  from  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  New-Zealand,  and  the  South  Pole,  and 
have  communicated  to  them  motion  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  resultant  forces — we  shall  manifestly 
have  a  mass  elevated,  and  moving  to  the  north 
and  west,  following  the  luminaries.  The  motion 
communicated  to  this  large  ma.ss  of  water  has 
raised  a  large  mass  or  moving  ridge  of  water, 
which  can  not  expend  its  forces  acquired,  but 
by  pushing  before  it  other  masses  of  water,  and 
raising  them,  too,  in  a  wave,  to  which  all  its 
force  is  finally  imparted.  In  this  way,  the  wave 
originally  generated  travels  northwaid  and  west¬ 
ward,  long  after  the  Inxlies  generating  it  have 
ceased  to  act  on  the  first  mass  of  waters.” 

The  wave  generated  during  the  transit 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  Monday  morning, 
and  prf>ducing  high  water  on  the  coast  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  at  twelve,  has,  in  the 
first  twenty -four  hours,  brought  high 
water  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco  on  the  west 
of  Africa,  and  Newfoundland  on  the 
American  continent.  On  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  it  reaches  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland  and  England.  Passing 
round  the  northern  cape  of  Scotland,  it 
reaches  Aberdeen  at  noon.  At  midnight 
of  the  second  day,  it  reaches  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames ;  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  brings  the  merchandise  of 
the  world  to  the  port  of  London.  The 
rate  of  motion  of  the  tide-wave  varies  ex¬ 
ceedingly  and  seems  to  be  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  depth  of  the  ocean  which  it  is  tra¬ 
versing.  Across  the  Southern  Ooean  and 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  it  travels  not  less 
than  one  thousand  miles  an  hour ;  but  it 
takes  more  time  to  reach  London  from 
Aberdeen  tlian  in  another  part  of  its 
course — ^namely,  from  60®  S.  to  60®  N. — 
to  traverse  eight  thousand  miles.  Where 
the  tiiie-wave  in  its  north-western  course 
passes  over  shallows,  or  is  modified  by 
coast-line,  its  violence  is  much  lessened ; 


other  cases,  where  this  does  not  happen, 
the  wave  will  rush  up  the  open  mouth  of 
rivers  with  fearfid  force,  as  exemplified  in 
the  terrific  bore  of  the  Hooghly,  or  dash 
against  the  coast  witli  a  most  destructive 
surf,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 

The  ot*ean  is  traversed  perpetually  by 
currents,  or  true  ocean  rivers,  of  various 
kinds,  the  dynamics  of  which  are  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  elucidated.  Some  of 
these  convey  vast  volumes  of  warm  water 
to  cold  latitudes,  whilst  others  convey 
the  waters  from  the  icy  seas  into  warmer 
regions.  The  most  important  of  these, 
and  that  which  has  been  most  investigat¬ 
ed,  is  what  is  called  the  Gulf-Stream,  from 
its  origin  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — .although, 
as  Humboldt  long  ago  pointed  out,  its  first 
impulse  appears  to  be  received  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa.  From  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  (apparently  a.ssisted  by 
the  river  current  of  the  Mississippi,)  this 
stream  passes  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Florida  and  Cuba,  whence  it  runs  north¬ 
ward,  parallel  with  the  coast  of  North- 
Amerioa,  till  it  meets  the  St.  George’s 
and  Nantucket  banks,  where  it  is  reflected 
eastwards,  passes  the  southern  extremity 
of  Newfoundland,  turns  S.  E.  and  S*, 
pas-ses  the  Azores,  and  is  lost  in  the  At¬ 
lantic.  The  whole  course  of  this  mighty 
ocean  river  is  about  three  thousand  miles, 
and  it  has  a  breadth  in  some  parts  of 
above  seventy  miles.  Its  speed  varies 
from  one  hundred  twenty  miles  per  day 
at  its  outset,  to  about  ten  near  its  termin¬ 
ation,  It  is  due  to  the  influence  of  this 
stream  that  we  have  not  a  climate  similar 
to  that  of  Labrador — the  influence  of  the 
immense  volume  of  heat  contained  in  the 
water,  whose  temperature  varies  from  83" 
to  72“  Fahrenheit,  being  felt  over  an  im- 
monse  district  beyond  the  actual  contact 
t»f  the  current.  The  counterpart  of  this 
current  is  described  by  IlumWldt  Jis  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
a  stream  prevails  which  is  only  60“  of 
temperature,  running  amongst  water  .at 
81-5“  to  83*7“. 

Besides  the  currents  and  tides,  the 
ocean  is  subject  to  other  motions,  wavo-s 
and  ground-swells,  from  the  influcuce  of 
the  winds.  Tlie  waves  appear  to  be  much 
more  moderaU^  in  bight  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Mrs.  Somerville  says  that 
“the  highest  waves  known  are  those 
which  occur  during  a  north-west  gale  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aptly  culled  the 
Cape  of  Storms  by  ancient  Portuguese 
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navigators ;  and  Cape  Horn  seems  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  tempest.  The  sublimity 
of  the  scene,  united  to  the  threatened 
danger,  natnr^y  leads  to  an  over-estimate 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  waves,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  rise  ‘  mountains  high,’  as  they  are 
proverbially  said  to  do.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  reason  to  doubt  if  the  highest  waves 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  exceed  forty 
feet  from  the  hollow  trough  to  the  sum¬ 
mit.  They  are  said  to  rise  twenty  feet 
off  Australia,  and  sixteen  feet  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  Waves  are  the  heralds  that 
point  out  to  the  mariner  the  distant 
region  where  the  tempest  ha.s  howled, 
and  they  are  not  unfrequently  the  harbin¬ 
ger  of  its  approach.” 

From  the  ocean,  we  pass  on  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  river  -  systems  of  the 
world.  These  are  naturally  divided  into 
two  classes — those  which  terminate  in  the 
<H;ean,  and  those  which  fall  into  inland 
seas  or  lakes.  The  origin  of  both  is  the 
s.'irae,  consisting  directly  or  indirectly  of 
the  rain  and  snow  that  mil  upon  the  earth. 
Of  the  vast  quantity  of  water  that  fills 
from  the  air  in  the  shape  of  rain,  hail,  and 
snow,  a  small  portion  runs  directly  into 
small  streams,  which,  uniting,  form  rivers, 
or  swell  others  before  formed.  Another 
portion  is  received  again  by  evaporation 
into  the  air ;  but  the  greater  part  sinks 
into  the  earth,  and  reappears  at  some 
distant  point  in  the  ibrm  of  springs, 
which  are  generally  the  commencement 
of  running  water  upon  the  earth’s  sur&ce. 
Some  rivers,  however,  proceed  directly  j 
from  glaciers,  and  consist  of  the  meltings 
of  the  snow  and  ice  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Whatever  the.  beginning  of 
rivers  may  be,  they  are,  in  their  progress, 
the  natural  drai^ge  of  the  districts 
through  which  they  run.  These  districts 
are  bounded  by  lines  of  land,  called  water¬ 
sheds,  more  or  less  elevated ;  sometimes 
consisting  of  mountain-chains,  sometimes 
so  low  as  to  admit  of  natural  or  easily- 
constructed  artificial  communication  b^ 
twi'en  the  tributaries  of  neighboring 
rivers.  The  water-sheds  of  those  rivers 
which  do  not  communicate  with  the 
ocean,  form  closed  valleys,  or  basins, 
often  of  very  great  extent,  in  the  lowest 
part  of  which  is  placed  the  lake,  or  inland 
sea,  into  which  they  fell.  The  water¬ 
sheds  of  the  oceanic  rivers  still  fonn 
basins,  but  they  are  open  at  the  ocean 
side,  and  terminate  in  the  delta  of  the 
river. 


The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
former  class  of  river-systems  is  found  in 
Asia,  where  six  mighty  rivers  drain  an 
area  of  one  million  and  two  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  and  pour  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  the  Lake  Gobi.  Of  these,  the 
Volga  and  the  laxartes  are  nearly  the 
size  of  the  Danube.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  there  should  be  no  outlet 
for  these  vast  volumes  of  water,  except 
by  way  of  evaporation ;  yet  so  it  is. 

In  glancing  over  a  table  of  rivers,  in 
order  of  dimensions,  we  are  stnick  with 
one  fact  in  particular — namely,  how  little 
correspondence  there  is  between  their 
physical  attributes  and  the  moral  influ- 
eiK^e  which  they  exert  u{x>n  man  and  liis 
civilization.  The  Amazon  drains  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles ;  the  Mississippi  nearly  one  million ; 
the  Thames  drains  only  five  thousand, 
and  is  the  very  smallest  of  all  the  import¬ 
ant  rivers  of  Europe.  Other  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  the  princi]^  rivers  are  notice¬ 
able. 

The  Amaaon,  the  largest  river  in  the 
world,  has  an  area  of  drainage  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Europe  th-at  empty  themselves 
into  the  Atlantia  This  plain  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  dense  primeval  forest, 
through  which  the  only  paths  are  those 
made  by  the  river  and  its  innumerable 
tributaries.  This  forest  is  literally  im¬ 
penetrable.  Humboldt  remarks  that  two 
mission  stations  might  be  only  a  few  miles 
apart,  and  yet  the  residents  would  require 
a  day  and  a  half  to  visit  each  other,  along 
the  windings  of  small  streams.  Even  the 
wild  animals  get  involved  in  such  impene¬ 
trable  masses  of  wood,  that  they  (even  the 
jaguar)  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  trees;, 

I  a  terror  to  the  monkeys  whose  domain 
[  they  have  invaded.  The  trees  often  mea- 
I  sure  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  intervals  are  ocenpied  by 
{ shrub-like  plants,  which  here,  in  these 
j  tropical  regions,  become  arborescent.  The 
I  origin  of  the  Amazon  is  unknown ;  it  is 
j  navigable  for  two  thousand  miles  from 
j  the  ocean ;  it  is  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
I  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  in  some  {daces 
j  six  hundred  feet  deep ;  and  its  torrent 
I  projects,  as  it  were,  into  the  ocean,  more 
than  three  hundred  miles,  {lerceptibly  al- 
I  tering  its  waters  at  this  distance  from  the 
I  American  shores. 

I  The  area  of  orig^  of  the  Orinoco  is 
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coatinaous  with  that  of  the  Amazon,  and  I 
in  of  the  same  forest  nature.  So  low  is  [ 
the  water  shed  between  the  plains  of  these  ' 
two  rivers,  that  they  afford  the  very  rare  ' 
specUtcle  of  a  natural  oommunication  be- 1 
tween  the  great  river  systems ;  the  Ori- 1 
nooo  sending  oil*  a  branch,  the  Cassa- ' 
qniare,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ^ 
miles  long,  which  joins  the  Rio  Negro, ! 
and  so  unites  the  streams.  The  possibil-  j 
ity  of  this  was  at  one  time  disputed  ;  but  I 
Humboldt  set  the  question  at  rest,  by  | 
actually  passing  from  one  river  to  the 
other  by  means  of  this  branch.  The 
sources  of  the  Orinoco  are  also  unknown,  ' 
but  their  supposed  locality  is  famous  for  I 
the  fabled  El  Dorado.  Alas !  the  golden  | 
mountain  is  but  a  rock  of  micaceous  ’ 
schist,  and  there  is  a  terrible  swamp  in 
the  way  even  to  his  delusive  object ! 

The  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
whole  world  is  found  in  I^akc  Superior, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  lakes  connected  ' 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  river  system,  i 
Those  lakes  are  the  most  interesting  fea- ! 
tore  connected  with  the  physical  geogra-  j 
j)hy  of  North- America.  The  upper  three  ! 
ap|tenr  to  have  an  average  depth  of  about  I 
one  thousand  feet,  whilst  their  surface  is 
less  than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  \ 
of  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  their  bed  is  four 
hundred  feet  below’  it,  indicating  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  continent  of  above  seventy  j 
thousand  miles  in  extent.  There  is  one ' 
parallel  to  this  in  the  Old  World,  in  the  j 
Dead  Sea,  which  occupies  a  hollow  more  I 
th.an  one  thousand  feet  below  the  sea-level. 

The  most  noteworthy  river  of  the  Old 
World  is  the  Gjuiges.  Amid  the  inaoces- 
sible  snow-clad  bights  of  the  Himalaya  it 
takes  its  rise,  unseen  and  unexplored  by 
m;iQ.  Like  the  boast  of  the  Douglas 
family,  that  its  race  was  never  known  but 
in  the  plenitude  of  power,  the  Ganges  ap¬ 
pears  at  once  from  a  chasm  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  wall  of  ice,  as  a  very  rapid  stream, 
not  less  than  forty  yards  across.  Includ- 1 
ing  the  Bramahpootra,  it  has  a  course  of 
sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  has 
a  delta  of  about  two  hundred  miles  in 
each  direction.  Its  force,  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  sufficient  to  counteract  even  the 
terrific  impulse  of  the  tides;  and  the 
Quantity  of  solid  matter  conveyed  to  the 
delta  by  its  waters  is  almost  inconceivable. 
It  has  been  roughly  calculated  that,  dur 
ing  the  four  mpnths  of  rain,  enough  mtid 
is  convoyed  to  outweigh  fifty-six  masses 
of  granite,  each  as  large  as  the  groat  Py¬ 
ramid  of  Egypt ;  and  that,  If  “  a  fleet  of 


eighty  Indiamen,  each  freighted  with  four¬ 
teen  hundred  tons  of  mud,  were  to  sail 
down  the  river  every  hour  of  every  day 
and  night  for  the  four  months  continu¬ 
ously,  they  would  ^  only  transport  from 
the  higher  country  to  the  sea  a  mass  of 
matter  equivalent  to  that  actually  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  waters  of  the  river.”  The 
same  aiithority  (Professor  Ansted)  adds, 
th.at  “the  Sunderbunds,  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  river-islands,  forming  a  w’il- 
demess  of  jungle  and  forest-trees,  mark 
the  extent  to  which  such  alluvial  mud 
has  been  accessory  in  producing  the 
present  aj)pearancc  of  the  mouths  of 
these  rivers.” 

A  host  of  mighty  rivers  would  claim 
our  attention,  did  our  limits  permit ;  their 
phenomena  are,  however,  so  allie<1,  (al¬ 
though  each  has  its  own  special  interest,) 
that  we  mav  dismiss  them  with  one  re¬ 
flection.  Vast  as  are  the  floods  that 
pour  down  these  rivers,  they  all  seein  to 
be  but  inconsiderable  remains  of  the  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  water  belonging  to  a 
former  age.  Humboldt  gives  many  illus¬ 
trative  proofs  of  this  position,  chiefly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  marks  of  aqueous  action  on 
rocks  now  far  above  the  water-level.  In 
a  savann.ah  near  Uruana  (Orinoco  basin) 
there  rises  an  isolated  rock  of  granite, 
which  exhibits,  at  an  elevation  of  between 
eighty  and  ninety  feet,  a  series  of  figures 
of  sun  and  moon  and  various  animals, 
which  are  said  by  the  natives  to  have 
been  done  by  their  forefathers  in  former 
time.s,  when  the  waters  were  so  high  that 
their  canoes  floated  at  that  elevation — a 
statement  confirmed  by  the  evident  marks 
of  watery  action  on  the  rock. 

Perhaps  the  tact  that  on  the  first  enun¬ 
ciation  would  appear  the  most  startling, 
in  connection  with  such  volumes  of  water 
as  these,  would  be  that  it  all  proceeded 
from  the  atmosphere  —  that  all  streams 
have  their  source,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  invisible  ^K)r  or  moisture  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  air.  The  mind  in  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  realize  actually  the  possibility 
of  this  ;  and  it  is  only  by  observation,  ar¬ 
gument,  and  induction,  th.at  we  can  com¬ 
pel  ourselves  to  recognize  its  truth.  This 
moisture  descends  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  rain  and  snow,  the  distribution  of 
which  is  extremely  unequal,  and  involves 
points  of  absorbing  interest.  On  some 
parts  of  the  earth  rain  never  falls,  or,  at 
intervals  of  years,  in  very  small  quantities. 
Such  are  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  of  Arabia, 
and  Persia,  and  of  Beloohistan.  Th« 
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great  table-land  of  Thibet  is  in  the  same  i 
condition,  and  agriculture  has  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  altogether  by  artificial  irrigation 
from  mountiun-Rt  reams.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  dew  is  deposited  so  copi¬ 
ously  as  to  supply  the  place  of  rain.  Snow 
is  frozen  rain,  and  is  the  form  in  which  the 
moisture  descends  when  the  temperature 
is  lower  than  the  freezing-point.  This  is 
the  case  in  all  latitudes  at  a  certain  eleva¬ 
tion,  tiie  limit  of  which  is  called  the  snow¬ 
line.  It  varies  in  altitude  from  twenty 
thous.'uid  feet  in  the  tropics  (as  in  some 
parts  of  the  Andes)  down  to  the  actual 
sea-level  in  the  Arctic  regions  where  rain 
is  unknown,  and  snow  is  perpetual. 
Mount  Erebus  in  the  South  I^ular  land, 
rises  twelve  thousand  feet  directly  from 
the  sea,  covered  with  perpetual  snow  from 
its  base  to  its  summit.  And  thus  it  hap¬ 
pens  that,  even  in  tlie  hottest  climates, 
every  possible  temperature  may  be  met 
with  on  mountain-slopes ;  from  the  torrid 
heat  at  the  base  to  the  insufferable  cold, 
as  we  approach  the  summit. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  we 
have  noticed  the  operation  of  mighty 
laws  producing  great  and  perhaps  con¬ 
vulsive  changes  in  our  globe;  and  we 
must  now  remark,  in  concluding,  that  all 
the  agencies  that  we  have  seen  concerned 
in  the  changes  and  revolutions  described 
(so  tar  at  least  as  those  of  a  physical  na¬ 
ture  are  concerned)  are  still  in  operation. 
Forces  acting  from  underneath  the  earth’s 
crust  are  here  producing  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  with  effusion  of  lava  or  melted  gran¬ 
ite  ;  and  there  they  are  upheaving  islands, 
parts  of  continents,  and  mountains,  and 
correspondingly  depressing  other  districts. 
Within  comparatively  recent  periods  many 
of  our  known  coasts  have  been  ultimately 
elevated  and  depressed  below  the  sea- 
level  ;  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of 
that  on  which  the  temple  of  Serapis  stands. 
Part  of  the  coast  of  Iceland  is  now  per¬ 
ceptibly  sinking  from  year  to  year ;  part 
of  the  coast  of  Finland  in  like  manner  is 
rising;  the  old  stakes  of  the  fishermen 
now  stand  far  away  inland,  frotn  the  high¬ 
est  higb>water.  Here  the  sea  is  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  land,  and  of  its  substanoe  form¬ 
ing  other  Btnata,  which  will  perhaps  be 
again  elevated  to  be  dry  land.  There 
agiun  the  land  is  encroaching  on  the  sea, 
retiuning  the  marks  of  its  late  submarine 
condition.  Large  tracts  of  country  are 
washed  away  by  rains  and  torrents,  to 
form  with  their  inhabitants  fossiliferous 
ftrata  elsewhere ;  and .  again,  in  other 


places,  huge  hills  are  cast  up  by  internal 
convulsion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  volcanic 
hill  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  which  in  1769  rose 
in  a  few  hours  nineteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  plateau  on  which  it  stands. 

But  the  time  of  man’s  experience  is 
comparatively  short,  so  the  changes  under 
his  immediate  observation  are  not  so 
world-wide.  Yet  in  less  favored  lands 
than  ours,  where  volcanic  action  is  rife, 
and  consequent  alterations  of  level  in  sea 
and  land  are  frequent,  the  world’s  stability 
is  not  so  received  a  doctrine  as  with  us. 
As  in  the  day’s  of  Noah,  they  marry  and 
are  given  in  m.arriagc,  and  the  sea  invades 
them  and  swallows  up  cities  or  districts — 
the  earth  oi>ens  and  engulfs  large  tracts 
of  country  —  or  torrents  of  lava  and  ava¬ 
lanches  of  .ashes  bury  them,  and  the  place 
that  knew  them  knows  them  no  more. 
And  then  compenK.ating  influences  are  at 
work.  The  mud  carried  down  by  mighty 
rivers,  like  the  Ganges,  forms  islands  of 
great  extent,  u{)on  which  the  natives  fix 
themselves,  sow  their  rice,  and  flourish 
till  they  and  their  w’orks  are  8we[)t  away 
to  form  the  material  for  other  islands. 
The  tiny  coral  animal  builds  and  builds 
from  the  ocean  floor,  till  it  reaches  to 
high-water  mark,  and  then  it  dies.  A 
low  coral  island  or  reef  is  thus  formed, 
into  which  sea-weed  floats  and  decays. 
Mud,  sand,  floating  twigs,  an<l  leaves  ac¬ 
cumulate  upon  it ;  the  rain  beats,  and  a 
soil  is  formed,  in  which  seeds  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  palm,  d.ate,  and  many  other  trees, 
brought  by  the  air,  water,  or  birds,  take 
root  and  grow,  and  very  soon  a  new  Land 
is  formed,  clothed  with  the  richest  tropi¬ 
cal  vegetation  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  a 
new  home-is  made  for  nomadic  man,  who 
builds  a  house,  a  temple,  a  school,  and  a 
prison. 

Such  is  the  past  and  present  of  our 
earth,  as  ascort.aino(l  by  observation  and 
induction ;  its  future  we  know  by  feith, 
not  by  sight  We  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  when  the  curse  upon  the 
earth  for  man’s  sin  shall  have  been  re¬ 
voked.  But  befiiro  this,  we  hear  the 
heavens  passing  away  with  a  great  noise, 
we  see  the  elements  melting  again  with 
fervent  heat ;  but  beyond  all  this  apparent 
ruin,  we  see  a  city  not  lighted  by  sun  or 
moon,  not  parched  with  heat  or  frozen 
with  cold ;  for  the  light  of  it  proceeds 
from  a  throne  of  jasper,  a^d  in  its  midst 
is  a  stream  of  life,  on  whose  banks  grows 
a  tree  whose  fruit  is  for  the  healuigof  the 
Rations. 
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BAIN’S  PSYCHOLOGY.* 


The  larger  half  of  Mr.  Bain’s  first  vol¬ 
ume  is  occupied  by  the  exposition  of  .tVs-  j 
Hociation.  Ills  cxemplilication  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  fundamental  phenomenon 
of  mind,  in  its  two  varieties  —  adhesive 
association  by  contiguity  in  time  or  })lace, 
and  suggestion  by  resemblance — are  quite 
unexampled  in  richness,  clearness,  and  | 
comprehensiveness.  The  whole  of  the  j 
intellectual  phenomena,  as  distinguished 
fn>m  the  emotional,  he  considers  as  expli¬ 
cable  by  tliat  law.  But  to  render  tliis 
possible,  the  law  must  be  conceived  in  its 
utmost  generality.  Association  is  not  be¬ 
tween  ide-as  of  sensation  alone.  The  fol- 1 
lowing  Ls  the  author’s  statement  of  the  ! 
tw'o  laws  of  a.ssoeiation,  the  law  of  Con¬ 
tiguity,  and  that  of  Similarity : 

“  Action,  sensations,  and  states  of  feeling,  oc¬ 
curring  together'  or  in  close  succession,  tend  to 
grow  together  or  cohere  in  such  a  way  that 
when  any  one  of  them  is  afterwards  presented 
to  the  mind,  the  others  are  apt  to  be  brought 
up  in  idea."  {Th«  Sen$a  and  ths  Intellect,  p. 
848.) 

“  Present  actions,  sensations,  thoughts,  or 
emotions,  tend  to  revive  their  like  among  pre- 
vioms  impressions.’’  (P.  451.) 

One  of  the  leading  features  in  Mr.  Bain’s 
app]ic.ation  of  these  laws  to  the  analysis  of 
jMienomena,  is  the  great  use  he  makes  of 
the  muscular  sensations,  in  explaining  our 
impressions  of,  and  judgments  respecting, 
things  physically  external  to  us.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  sensations  and 
those  of  touch,  in  the  legitimate  sense  of 
the  word,  and  the  prominent  part  they 
take  in  the  composition  of  our  ide.as  of  re¬ 
sistance  or  solidity,  and  extension,  were 
first  pointed  out  by  Brown,  and  were  the 
principal  addition  which  he  made  to  the 
analytical  exjrosition  of  the  mind.  Mr. 
Bain  carries  out  the  idea  to  a  still  greater 
length,  and  his  developments  of  it  are 
highly  instructive,  though  he  sometimes, 
perh.aps,  insists  too  much  upon  it,  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  elements  equally  or 


*  Concluded  from  page  214. 


more  infiuential.  Thus,  in  his  explanation 
of  the  acquired  perception  of  distance  and 
magnitude  by  sight,  he  lays  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  stress  on  the  sensations  accompany¬ 
ing  the  muscular  movements  by  which 
the  eyes  are  adapted  to  different  distances 
from  us,  or  are  made  to  pass  along  the 
lengths  and  breadths  of  visible  objects. 
That  tills  is  one  of  tlie  sources  of  the  ac- 
ouired  perceptions  of  sight,  can  not  be 
doubteif  ;  but  that  it  is  the  principal  one, 
no  one  will  believe,  who  considers  that  all 
the  impression  of  unequal  distances  from 
us  that  a  picture  can  give,  is  produced  not 
only  without  this  particular  indication,  but 
in  contradiction  to  it.  The  signs  by  which 
we  mainly  judge  are  the  effects  of  perspec¬ 
tive,  both  linear  and  aerial ;  in  other  words, 
the  differences  in  the  actual  picture  made 
on  the  retina,  the  imitation  of  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  illusion  of  the  painter’s  art, 
and  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
see  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bain,  as  he  is  so 
well  able  to  do,  instead  of  being  merely 
acknowledged  by  a  quotation  in  a  note, 
(p.  380.)  We  regret  tliat  our  limits  for¬ 
bid  us  to  quote  (p.  372-6)  his  explanation 
of  the  mode  whereby,  ui  his  opinion,  the 
feeling  of  resi-stanoe,  a  result  of  our  mus¬ 
cular  sensations,  generates  the  notion, 
often  supposeil  to  1^  instinctive,  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  world. 

llespeeting  the  law  of  Association  by 
Contiguity,  so  much  had  been  done,  with 
such  eminent  ability,  by  former  writers, 
that  this  part  of  Mr.  Bain’s  exposition  is 
chiefly  original  in  the  profuseness  and 
minuteness  of  his  illustrations.  To  bring 
up  the  theory  of  the  law  of  Similarity  to 
the  same  level,  much  more  remained  to 
do,  that  law  having  been  rather  unac¬ 
countably  sacrificed  to  the  other  by  some 
of  the  Association  psychologists  ;  among 
whom  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  “Analysis,” 
even  endeavored  to  resolve  it  into  con¬ 
tiguity  ;  an  attempt  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  inconclusive  part  of  that  generally 
acute  and  penetrating  performance,  asso- 
i  elation  by  resemblance  being,  as  Mr.  Bmn 
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observes,  presupposed  by,  and  indispens¬ 
able  to,  the  conception  of  association  by 
contiguity.  The  two  kinds  of  association 
are  inde^  so  different,  that  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  each  gives  rise  to  a  different  type 
of  intellectual  character ;  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  of  the  former  constituting  the  induc¬ 
tive  philosopher,  the  poet  and  artist,  and 
the  inventor  and  originator  generally, 
while  adhesive  association  gives  memory, 
mechanical  skill,  facility  of  acquisition  in 
science  or  business,  and  practical  talent  so 
far  as  unconnected  with  invention. 

To  the  long  chapters  on  Contiguity  and 
Similarity,  Mr.  Bain  subjoins  a  third  on 
what  he  terras  Compound  Association ; 
“  where  several  threads,  or  a  plurality  of 
links  or  bonds  of  connection,  concur  in  re¬ 
viving  some  previous  thought  or  mental 
state,”  (p.  644,^  which  they  consequently 
recall  more  vividly ;  a  part  of  the  subject 
too  little  illustrated  by  former  writers,  and 
which  includes,  among  many  others,  the 
important  heads  of  “  the  singling  out  of 
one  among  many  trains,”  and  what  our 
author  atrtly  terms  “  obstructive  associa¬ 
tion.”  'Die  subject  is  concluded  by  a 
chanter  on  “  Constructive  Association,” 
analyeing  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
forms  “  combinations  or  aggregates  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  that  have  been  presented  to 
it  in  the  course  of  experience,”  and  show¬ 
ing  this  to  depend  on  the  same  laws.  We 
are  nnable  to  find  room  for  the  smallest 
specimen  of  these  chapters,  which  are 
marked  with  our  author’s  usual  abilitjr, 
and  fill  up  what  is  partially  a  hiatus  in 
most  treatises  on  Association. 

Mr.  Bain’s  exposition  of  the  Emotions 
is  not  of  so  analytical  a  character  as  that 
of  the  intellectual  phenomena.  He  con¬ 
siders  it  necessary,  in  this  dep.irtment,  to 
allow  a  much  greater  range  to  the  instinct¬ 
ive  portion  of  our  nature;  and  has  exhib¬ 
ited  what  may  be  termed  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  emotions,  rather  than  attempt¬ 
ed  to  construct  their  ])hilosophy.  It  is 
certain  that  the  attempts  of  the  Assoda- 
tion  psychologists  to  r^olve  the  emotions 
by  association  have  been,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  successful  part  of  their  efforts.  One 
filial  imperfection  is  obvious  at  first  sight : 
the  only  part  of  the  phenomenon  which 
thdr  theory  expiuns,  is  the  suggestion 
of  an  idea  or  ideas,  either  pleasurable  or 
pamful  —  that  is,  the  merely  intellectual 
part  of  the  emotion ;  while  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  in  all  our  emotions  an  animal  part, 
over  aad  above  any  which  natnrally  at¬ 


tends  on  the  ideas  considered  separately, 
and  which  these  philosophers  have  passed 
wnthout  any  attempt  at  explanation.  It 
is  a  wholly  insufficient  account  of  Fear, 
for  example,  to  resolve  it  into  the  calling 
up,  by  association,  of  the  idea  of  the 
dreaded  evil;  since,  were  this  all,  the 
physical  manifestations  that  would  follow 
would  be  the  same  in  kind,  and  mostlv 
less  in  degree,  than  those  which  the  evil 
wonld  itself  produce  if  actually  ex[»eri- 
enced  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  they  are  gene- 
rically  distinct;  the  screams,  groans,  con¬ 
tortions,  etc.,  which  (for  example)  intense 
bodilv  suffering  produces,  being  altogeth¬ 
er  different  phenomena  from  the  well- 
known  physical  effects  and  manift*stations 
of  the  passion  of  terror.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  scientific  theory  of  Fear  may  one 
day  be  constructed,  but  it  must  evidently 
be  the  work  of  physiologists,  not  of  meta¬ 
physicians.  The  proper  office  of  the  law 
of  association  in  connection  with  it,  is  to 
account  for  the  transfer  of  the  passion  to 
oWeets  which  do  not  naturally  excite  it. 
^Ve  all  know  how  easily  any  object  may 
be  rendered  dreadful  by  association,  as 
exemplified  by  the  tremendous  effect  of 
nurses’  stories  in  generating  artificial  ter¬ 
rors. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
in  the  half- volume  which  Mr.  Bain  has 
dedicated  to  this  subject,  any  attempt  at 
a  general  analysis  of  the  emotions.  He 
has  not  even  (except  in  one  import.ant 
case,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert) 
entered,  with  the  fullness  which  belongs 
to  his  plan,  and  which  marks  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  every  other  part  of  it,  into  the 
important  inquiry,  how  far  some  emotions 
are  compounded  out  of  others.  He  gives 
a  gener^  indication  of  his  opinion  on  the 
point ;  but  liis  illustrations  of  it  are 
scattered,  and  mostly  incidental.  He  has, 
however,  written  the  natural  history  of 
the  emotions  with  great  felicity,  in  a 
manner  at  once  scientific  and  popular; 
insomuch  that  this  part  of  his  work  pre¬ 
sents  attractions  even  to  the  unscientific 
reader.  Mr.  liain’s  classification  of  the 
emotions  is  different  from,  and  more 
comprehensive  than,  any  other  which  we 
have  met  with.  He  begins  with  **the 
feelings  connected  Math  the  free  vent  of 
emotion  in  general,  and  with  the  opposite 
case  of  restrained  or  obstructed  out¬ 
burst  ;”  the  feelings,  in  short,  of  liberty 
or  restraint  in  the  utterance  of  emotion, 
which  he  regards  as  themselves  emotions. 
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and  entitled,  on  account  of  their  superior 
generality,  to  be  placed  at  the  heed  of  the 
catalogue.  He  next  proceeds  to  one  of 
the  simplest  as  well  as  most  universal  of 
our  emotions  —  Wonder.  The  third  on 
his  list  is  Terror.  The  fourth  is  ^‘the 
extensive  group  of  feelings  implied  under 
the  title  of  the  Tender  Attections.”  The 
consideration  of  these  feelings  is  by  most 
writers  blended  with  that  of  Sympathy  ; 
which  is  carefully  distinguished  from  them 
by  our  author,  and  treate<l  separately,  not 
as  an  emotion,  but  as  the  capacity  of 
taking  on  the  emotions,  or  mental  states 
generally,  of  others.  A  character  may 
possess  tenderness  without  being  at  all 
sympathetic,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
selfish  sentimentalists  ;  and  the  converse, 
though  not  equally  common,  is  equally  in 
human  nature,  h  rom  these  he  passes  to 
a  group  which  he  designates  by  the  title. 
Emotions  of  Self;  ind^uding  Selfesteem, 
or  Self-complacency,  in  its  various  forms 
of  Conceit,  Pride,  V^anity,  etc.,  which  he 
regards  as  cases  of  the  emotions  of  tender¬ 
ness  directed  towards  sidf,  and  has  largely 
illustrated  this  view  of  them.  The  sixth 
class  is  the  emotions  connected,  with 
Power.  The  seventh  is  the  Irascible 
Emotions.  The  eighth  is  a  group  not 
liitherto  brought  forward  into  sufficient 
prominence,  the  emotions  connected  with 
Action.  Besides  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  Exercise,  and  the  gratification  of 
succeeding  in  an  end,  with  the  opposite 
mortification  of  mis.sing  what  is  labored 
for,  there  is  in  the  attitude  of  pursuit, 
a  peculiar  state  of  mind,  so  far  agreeable 
in  itself,  that  factitious  occupations  are 
instituted  to  bring  it  into  play.  When 
I  use  the  term  plot-interest,  the  character 
of  the  situation  alluded  to  will  be  suggest¬ 
ed  with  tolerable  distinctness.”  This 
grouping  together  of  tlie  emotions  of 
hunting,  of  games,  of  intrigue  of  all  sorts, 
and  of  novel-reading,  with  those  of  an 
active  career  in  life,  seems  to  us  equally 
original  and  pliilosophical.  The  ninth 
class  consists  of  the  emotions  caused  by 
the  operations  of  the  Intellect.  The 
tenth  13  the  group  of  feelings  connected 
with  the  Beautiful.  Eleventh,  and  last, 
comes  the  Moral  Sense. 

Of  these,  the  four  first  are  regarded  by 
Mr.  Bain  as  original  elements  of  our 
nature,  having  their  root  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  ex¬ 
plicable  psychologically.  The  remaining 
seven  he  considers  as  generated  by  asso¬ 


ciation  from  these  four,  with  the  aid  of 
certain  combinations  of  circumstances. 
Though,  as  already  remarked,  he  does 
not  di.scuss  this  question  in  the  express 
and  systematic  maimer  which  his  general 
scheme  would  appear  to  reqnire,  he  has 
said  many  things  which  throw  a  valuable 
light  on  it,  together  with  some  which  we 
consider  questionable.  But  we  still  de¬ 
siderate  an  analytical  philosophy  of  the 
emotional,  like  that  which  he  has  furnish¬ 
ed  of  the  intellectual  part  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion.  Much  of  the  material  is  ready  to 
his  hand,  and  only  requires  coordination 
under  the  universal  law  of  mind  which  he 
has  so  well  expounded.  For  example, 
the  most  complicated  of  all  his  eleven 
classes,  the  a.‘sthetic  group  of  emotions, 
has  been  analyzed  to  within  a  single  step 
of  the  ultimate  principle,  by  thinkers  who 
did  not  see,  and  M’ould  not  have  accepted, 
the  one  step  which  remained.  Mr.  Bus¬ 
kin  would  probably  be  much  astonished 
were  he  to  find  himself  held  up  as  one  of 
the  principal  apostles  of  the  Association 
PLilosophy  in  Art.  Yet,  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  writings,  the 
second  volume  of  Modem  Painters,  he 
aims  at  establishing,  by  a  large  induction 
and  a  searching  analysis,  that  all  things 
are  beautiful  (or  sublime)  which  power¬ 
fully  recall,  and  none  but  those  which  re¬ 
call,  one  or  more  of  a  certain  series  of 
elevating  or  delightful  thoughts.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  colincidence  Mr.  Buskin 
does  not  recognize  causation,  but  regards 
it  as  a  prccstablished  harmony,  ordiuned 
by  the  Creator,  between  our  feelings  of 
the  Beautiful  and  certain  grand  or  lovely 
ideas.  Others,  however,  will  be  inclined 
to  see  in  this  phenomenon,  not  an  arbi¬ 
trary  dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
might  have  been  other  than  it  is,  but  a 
case  of  the  mental  chemistry  so  often 
spoken  of;  and  will  think  it  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  sound  methods  of  philoso¬ 
phizing  to  believe,  that  the  great  ideas,  so 
well  recognized  W  Mr.  Buskin,  when 
they  have  sunk  sufficiently  deep  into  our 
nervous  sensibility,  actually  generate,  by 
composition  with  one  another  and  with 
other  elements,  the  a'Sthetic  feelings 
which  so  nicely  correspond  to  them. 

The  last  of  our  author’s  eleven  classes, 
that  of  Moral  Emotion,  is  the  only  one 
on  which,  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  its 
composition,  he  puts  forth  his  whole 
strength.  The  question  whether  the 
moral  feelings  are  intuitive  or  acquired— 
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A  point  so  often  and  so  warmly  contested 
between  the  rival  schools  of  Psychology 
—  has  never  before,  we  think,  been  so 
well  or  so  fully  argued  on  the  anti-intn- 
itive  side.  This  masterly  chapter  would 
8er\e  better  than  any  other  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  Mr.  Pain’s  philosophical 
cap.acity  and  turn  of  mind  ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  either  extracts  or  an  abridgment 
would  do  it  injustice,  as  they  would  im- 
*air  the  argument  by  mutilating  it.  Mr. 
Iain’s  theory  is,  that  the  moral  emotions 
are  of  an  extremely  com]>licated  charac¬ 
ter  ;  a  compound,  into  which  the  social 
affections,  and  sympathy  (which  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  the  social  affections) 
enter  largely,  as  well  as,  in  many  cases, 
the  almost  equally  common  fact  of  dis¬ 
interested  antipathy.  But  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  obligation  included  in  the 
moral  sentiment,  Mr.  Bain  regards  as 
wholly  created  by  external  authority. 
He  considers  this  character  as  impresseil 
upon  the  feeling  entirely  by  the  idea  of 
punishment.  The  purely  disinterested 
character  which  the  feeling  assumes  after 
appropriate  cultivation  he  holds  to 
be  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  a 
feeling  transferred  by  association  to  ob¬ 
jects  not  containing  in  themselves  that 
which  originally  excited  it.  This  general 
conception  of  the  origin  of  the  moral 
sentiment  is  nothing  new ;  but  there  is 
considerable  novelty,  as  w'ell  as  ability,  in 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  w'orked  out ;  and 
without,  on  the  present  occasion,  express¬ 
ing  any  opinion  on  this  vexata  quoestio, 
we  can  safely  recommend  Mr.  Bain’s  dis¬ 
sertation  to  the  special  study  of  those  who 
wish  to  know  the  theory  entertained  on 
this  subject  by  the  Association  school, 
and  the  best  which  they  have  to  say  in 
its  support. 

From  the  Emotions,  Mr.  Bain  proceeds 
to  the  Will ;  and  if,  on  the  former  subject, 
the  reader  who  has  previously  gone 
through  Mr.  Bain’s  first  volume  finds  less 
of  psychological  analysis  than  he  probably 
expected,  such  a  complaint  will  not  be 
made  on  the  topic  which  succeeds.  By 
no  previous  psychologist  has  the  Volition¬ 
al  part  of  our  nature  been  gone  into  with 
such  minute  detail,  and  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  it  set  forth 
and  analyzed  with  such  fullness  and  such 
grasp  of  the  subject.  We  have  already 
stat^  the  view  taken  by  our  author  of 
the  origin,  or  first  germ,  of  our  voluntary 
powers,  which  he  oonoeives  to  be  ground¬ 


ed,  first,  on  “  the  existence  of  a  sponta¬ 
neous  tendency  to  execute  movements 
independent  of  the  stimulus  of  sensations 
or  feelings and,  secondly,  of  a  power  to 
detain  and  prolong,  or  to  abate  and  dis¬ 
continue  a  present  movement,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  present  pleasure  or  pain.  If 
this  be  correct,  the  original  power  of  the 
will  over  our  muscles  is  much  the  same  in 
extent,  ns  it  is  and  always  remains  over 
our  thoughts  and  feelings;  for  over  them, 
the  only  direct  power  we  have,  is  that  of 
detaining  them  before  the  mind,  or  (it 
would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say)  of 
prodiicingany  number  of  immediate  mental 
repetitions  of  them,  which  is  the  meaning 
of  what  we  call  Attention.  Through  ten 
successive  chapters  Mr.  Bain  expands  and 
applies  this  idea,  showing  how,  m  his  be¬ 
lief,  all  the  phenomena  of  volition  are 
erected  by  Association  on  this  original 
basis.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters 
and  sections  will  show  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  the  scheme :  The  Spontaneity  of 
Jlovement ;  Link  of  Feeling  and  Action  ; 
Growth  of  Voluntary  Power  ;  Control  of 
Feelings  and  Thoughts ;  Motives  or  Ends ; 
the  Conflict  of  Motives ;  Deliberation, 
Kesolution,  Effort ;  Desire ;  the  Moral 
Habits;  Prudence,  Duty,  Moral  Inability. 
It  is  only  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  after 
the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  is  com¬ 
pleted,  that  the  author  encounters  the 
question  tvhich  usually,  in  the  writings  of 
metaphysicians,  usurps  nearly  all  the 
space  devoted  to  the  phenomena  of  Will : 
we  need  hardly  say  that  we  refer  to  the 
Free-Will  controversy.  Mr.  Bain  is  of 
opinion  that  the  terms  Freedom  and 
Necessity  are  both  equally  inappropriate^ 
equally  calculated  to  give  a  false  view  of 
the  phenomena.  He  thinks  the  word 
Neces.sity  “nothing  short  of  an  incum¬ 
brance”  in  the  sciences  generally.  -But 
he  adheres,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  to 
the  universality  of  the  law'  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  or  the  uniformity  of  sequence  in 
natural  phenomena,  to  which  he  does  not 
think  that  the  determinations  of  the  will 
are  in  any  manner  an  exception.  He 
holds  that  men’s  volitions  and  voluntary 
actions  might  be  as  certainly  predicted, 
by  any  one  who  w'as  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  psychological  agencies  operating  in 
the  case,  as  any  class  of  physical  phenom¬ 
ena  may  be  predicted  from  causes  in 
operation.  We  quote,  not  as  the  best 
passage,  but  as  the  one  which  best  admits 
of  extraction,  a  portion  of  the  controver- 
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sial  {tart  of  this  chapter,  being  that  in 
which  the  author  examines  the  ap])enl 
made  to  consciousness  as  an  infallible  cri¬ 
terion  in  all  pyschological  difficulties  : 

“  A  bold  appeal  is  made  by  some  writers  to 
our  consciousness,  as  testifyinf;  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  disputed  the  liberty  of  the  will.  Con¬ 
sciousness,  it  is  said,  is  our  ultimate  and  infalli¬ 
ble  criterion  of  truth,  To  afhrm  it  erring,  or 
mendacious,  would  be  to  destroy  the  very  possi¬ 
bility  of  certain  knowledge,  and  even  to  impugn 
the  character  of  the  Deity.  Now  this  infallible 
witness,  we  are  told,  attests  that  man  is  fWse, 
wherefore  the  thing  must  be  so.  The  respecta¬ 
bility  and  number  of  those  that  hare  made  use 
of  this  argument  compel  me  to  examine  it  I 
confess  that  I  find  no  cogency  in  it  As  usual, 
there  is  a  double  sense  in  the  princijial  term, 
giving  origin  to  a  potent  fallacy.  .  .  .  For  the 
purpose  now  in  view,  the  word  [consciousness] 
implies  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  phases  of  our  own  mind.  We  feel, 
think,  and  act,  and  know  that  we  do  so ;  we 
can  remember  a  whole  train  of  mental  pheno¬ 
mena  mixed  up  of  these  various  elements.  The 
order  of  succession  of  our  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  actions  is  a  part  of  our  information  respect¬ 
ing  ourselves,  and  we  can  possess  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  amount  of  such  information,  and  as  is 
the  case  with  other  matters,  we  may  have  it  in 
a  very  loose  or  in  a  very  strict  and  accurate 
shape.  The  mass  of  people  are  exceedingly 
careless  about  the  study  of  mental  coexistences 
and  successions ;  the  laws  of  mind  are  not  un¬ 
derstood  by  them  with  any  thing  like  accuracy. 
Consciousness,  in  this  sense,  resembles  obser¬ 
vation  as  regards  the  world.  Ily  means  of  the 
senses,  we  take  in  and  store  up  impressions  of 
natural  objects — stars,  mountains,  rivers,  plants, 
animals,  cities,  and  the  works  and  ways  of  hu¬ 
man  beings — and  according  to  our  opportuni¬ 
ties,  ability,  and  disposition,  we  have  in  our 
memory  a  greater  or  less  number  of  those  im¬ 
pressions,  and  in  greater  or  less  precision. 
Clearly,  however,  there  is  no  infallibility  in 
what  we  know  by  either  of  these  modes,  by 
consciousness  as  regards  thoughts  and  feelings, 
or  by  observation  as  regards  external  nature  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
fallibility,  fallacy,  and  falsehood  in  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  Discrepancy  between  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  different  men  upon  the  same  nuitter 
of  fact,  is  a  frequent  circumstance,  the  rule 

rather  than  the  exception . If  such  be 

the  case  with  the  objects  of  the  external  senses, 
what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  cogni¬ 
sance  of  the  mental  operations  shonld  have  a 
special  and  exceptional  accuracy?  Is  it  true 
that  this  cognizance  has  the  definiteness  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  property  of  extension  in  the  outer 
world  ?  Very  fer  from  it ;  the  discrepancy  of 
different  men’s  renderings  of  the  human  mind  is 
so  pronounced,  that  we  can  not  attribute  it  to 
the  difference  of  the  thin^  looked  at ;  we  must 
refer  it  to  the  imperfectmn  in  the  manner  of 


taking  cogpiizance.  If  there  were  any  infallible 
introspective  ftculty  of  consciousness,  we  ought 
at  least  to  have  had  some  one  region  of  mental 
facts  where  all  men  were  perfectly  agreed.  The 
region  so  favored  must  of  necessity  be  the  part 
of  mind  that  could  not  belong  to  metaphysics ; 
there  being  nothing  from  the  beginning  to  con¬ 
trovert  or  to  look  at  in  two  ways,  there  could 
be  no  scope  for  metaphysical  disquisition.  The 
existence  of  metaphysics,  as  an  embarrassing 
study,  or  field  of  inquiry,  is  incompatible  with 
an  unerring  consciousness.”  {The  Emotione 
and  the  Wul,  pp.  656,  667.) 

Air.  Bain  then  proceeds  to  show,  but  at 
too  much  lenjjth  for  quotation,  that  the 
only  fact  testified  to  by  any  {lerson’s  con¬ 
sciousness  is  an  iustantancons  fact  —  “  the 
state  of  his  or  her  own  feelings  at  any  one 
moment  that  when  the  {lerson  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  speak  of  a  past  and  merely  re¬ 
membered  feeling,  fallibility  begins  ;  that 
when  he  sjx'ak.s  of  sequences,  and  the  law 
of  a  feeling,  even  in  himself,  much  more 
in  mankind  generally,  he  transcends  the 
dominion  of  consciousness  altogether,  and 
enters  on  that  of  observation,  which, 
whether  introspective  or  externsd,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  thousand  errors.  Now  the  free¬ 
will  question  is  em{)hatically  one  of  law^ 
and  can  be  detennined  only  by  deep  phi- 
loHO))hizing,  not  by  a  brief  appeal  to  the 
fancies  of  an  individual  concerning  him¬ 
self.  A  man’s  consciousness  can  no  more 
inform  him  what  laws  his  volitions  secret¬ 
ly  obey,  than  his  senses,  when  he  beholds 
falling  bodies,  furnish  him  with  the  cor- 
ros{ionding  infonnation  res{>ecting  the  law 
of  gravitation. 

The  work  concludes  with  two  chapters 
on  special  subjects,  the  one  on  Belief,  the 
other  on  Consciousness  ;  subjects  discuss¬ 
ed  separately,  and  in  the  last  stiige  of  the 
ex|)osition,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
view  taken  of  them  by  Air.  Bain,  w'hich 
differs  from  that  of  all  previous  metaphysi¬ 
cians. 

Belief  is,  of  all  the  phenomena  usually 
cla.ssed  as  intellectual,  that  wdiich  the  As¬ 
sociation  {)8ychologist8  have  hitherto  been 
the  least  successful  in  analyzing ;  though 
it  has  given  occasion  to  some  able  and 
highly  instructive  illustrations,  by  Air. 
•Tames  Alill  and  Air.  Herbert  Spencer,  of 
the  power  of  indissoluble  association.  But 
the  opinion  which  these  authors  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  belief  is  nothing  but  an  in¬ 
dissoluble  association  between  two  ideas, 
seems  an  inadequate  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  ;  because  in  the  first  {dace,  if  the  fact 
were  so,  belief  itself  must  always  be  indis- 
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soluble ;  which,  evidently,  it  is  not ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  one  does  not  see 
what,  on  this  theory,  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  believing  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative  of  a  proposition,  since  in  either 
case,  (if  the  theory  be  true,)  the  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  subject  of  the  proposition 
must  inseparably  and  irresistibly  recall 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  predicate.  The 
doctrine  of  these  philosophers  would  have 
been  irrefragable,  had  tney  limited  it  to 
affirming  that  an  indissoluble  association 
(or  let  us  rather  say,  an  association  for 
the  present  irresistible)  usually  commands 
belief ;  that  when  such  an  association  ex¬ 
ists  between  two  ideas,  the  mind,  esjie- 
cially  if  destitute  of  scientihc  culture,  has 
great  difficulty  in  not  believing  that  there 
is  a  constancy  of  connection  lietween  the 
corresponding  phenomena,  considered  as 
facts  in  nature.  Kut  even  in  the  strong¬ 
est  cases  of  this  description,  a  mind  exer¬ 
cised  in  abstract  speculation  can  reject  the 
belief,  though  unable  to  get  over  the  as¬ 
sociation.  A  Berkleian,  for  example,  does 
not  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  matter, 
though  the  idea  is  excited  in  his  mind  by 
his  muscular  sensations  as  irresistibly  as 
in  other  people. 

31  r.  Bain’s  opinion  is,  that  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  Association  psycholo¬ 
gists,  in  giving  an  account  of  Belief,  and 
the  insufficient  analysis  with  which  they 
have  contented  themselves,  arise  from 
their  looking  at  Belief  too  exclusively  as 
an  intellectual  phenomenon,  and  disre¬ 
garding  the  existence  in  it  of  an  active 
element.  His  doctrine  is,  that  Belief  has 
no  meaning,  except  in  reference  to  our 
actions ;  that  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  Belief  is,  that  it  commands  our  will. 

“An  intellectual  notion  or  conception  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  act  of  believing ;  but  no  mere 
conception  that  does  not  direcUy  or  indirectly 
implicate  our  voluntary  exertions,  can  ever 
amount  to  the  state  in  question.”  (P.  568.) 
“  The  primordial  form  of  belief  is  expectation  of 
some  contingent  future,  about  to  follow  on  an 
action.  Wherever  any  creature  is  found  per¬ 
forming  an  action,  indifferent  in  itself,  with  a 
view  to  some  end,  and  adhering  to  that  action 
with  the  same  energy  that  would  be  manifested 
under  the  actual  Iraition  of  the  end,  we  say 
that  the  animal  possesses  conhdence,  or  belief, 
in  the  sequence  of  two  different  things,  or  in  a 
certain  arrangement  of  nature,  whereby  one 
phenomenon  succeeds  to  another.  The  glisten¬ 
ing  sur&oe  of  a  pool  or  rivulet,  appearing  to 
the  eye,  can  give  no  satisfaction  to  the  agonies 
of  thu^t ;  but  such  is  the  firm  connection  estab- 
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Kshed  in  the  mind  of  man  and  beast  between 
the  two  properties  of  the  same  object,  that  the 
appearance  to  the  eye  fires  the  energies  of  pur- 
.suit  no  less  strongly  than  the  actual  contact 
with  the  alimentary  surface.  An  alliance  so 
formed  is  a  genuine  example  of  the  condition  of 
belief.”— Pp.  669,  670. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  “  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  state  of  belief  is  tested  by  the 
control  of  the  actions.”  (P.  570.)  If  we 
really  believe  a  statement,  we  are  willing 
to  commit  ourselves  in  conduct  on  the 
prospect  of  finding  the  result  accord  with 
our  belief.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  this  command  over  the  actions,  wliich 
gives  all  its  importance  to  that  particular 
state  of  mind,  and  leads  it  to  be  named 
and  classed  separately.  Yet  the  question 
remains,  what  is  that  state  of  mind  ?  The 
action  which  follows  is  not  the  belief  itself, 
but  a  consequence  of  the  belief.  Where 
there  is  an  effect  to  be  accounted  for, 
there  must  be  something  in  the  cause  to 
account  for  it.  Since  the  willingness  to 
commit  ourselves  in  conduct  occurs  in 
some  ca.ses,  and  does  not  occur  in  others, 
there  must  be  some  difference  between 
the  former  set  of  cases  and  the  latter,  as 
regards  the  antecedent  phenomena.  What 
is  this  difference  ?  According  to  Mr. 
Bain,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  strength  of  the 
tie  of  association  between  the  ideas  of  the 
facts  conceived. 

“  I  can  imagine  the  mind  receiving  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  coexistence  or  sequence,  such  as  the 
coincidence  of  relish  with  an  apple,  or  other 
object  of  food  ;  and  this  impression  repeated 
until,  on  the  principle  of  association,  tlie  one 
shall,  without  fail,  at  any  time  suggest  the  other ; 
and  yet  nothing  done  in  consequence,  no  practi¬ 
cal  effect  given  to  the  coincidence.  I  do  not 
know  any  purely  intellectual  property  that 
would  give  to  an  associated  couple  the  character 
of  an  article  of  belief ;  but  there  is  that  in  the 
volitional  promptings  which  seizes  hold  of  any 
indication  leading  to  an  end,  and  abides  by  such 
instrumentality  if  it  is  found  to  answer.  Nay 
more,  there  is  the  tendency  to  go  beyond  the 
actuiJ  experience,  and  not  to  desist  until  the 
occurrence  of  a  positive  failure  or  check.  So 
that  the  mere  repetition  of  an  intellectual  im¬ 
press  would  not  amount  to  a  conviction  without 
this  active,  element,  which,  although  the  source 
of  many  errors,  is  indispensable  to  the  mental 
condition  of  belief  The  legitimate  course  is  to 
let  experience  be  the  corrector  of  all  the  primi¬ 
tive  impulses;  to  take  warning  by  every  fail¬ 
ure,  and  to  recognise  no  other  canon  of  vuidity. 

. We  find  after  trials,  that  there  is 

such  a  uniformity  in  nature  as  enables  us  to 
presume  that  an  event  happening  to-day  will 
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happen  also  to-morrow,  if  we  can  only  be  sure 
^at  all  the  circumstances  are  exactly  the  same. 
....  It  is  part  of  the  intuitive  tendencies 
of  the  mind  to  generalize  in  this  way  ;  but  these 
tendencies,  being  as  often  wrong  as  right,  have 
no  validity  in  themselves ;  and  the  real  authori¬ 
ty  is  experience.  The  long  series  of  trials  made 
since  the  bemnning  of  observation,  have  shown 
how  far  such  inferences  can  safelv  be  carried  ; 
and  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  body  of  rules, 
in  harmony  with  the  actual  course  of  nature, 
for  guiding  us  in  carrying  on  these  operations.” 
— Pp.  686,686. 

So,  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Bain  regards  be¬ 
lief  as  a  case  of  “  intuitive  tendency 
bat  not  as  a  case  sui  generis.  He  consid¬ 
ers  it  a.s  included  under  the  general  law 
of  Volition.  The  sjKjntancous  activity  of 
tlie  brain,  combined  with  the  original 
iropcrty  inherent  in  a  painful  or  pleasura- 
)le  stimulus,  makes  us  seize  and  detain  all 
muscular  actions  which  of  themselves,  and 
directly,  bring  pleasure  or  relief ;  those 
actions,  in  consequence,  become,  through 
the  law  of  association,  producible  by 
1110.108  of  our  ideas  of  pleasure  or  pain ; 
and  it  is,  in  the  author's  view,  by  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  same  general  phenomenon, 
th.1t  actions  which  only  remotely,  and  after 
a  certain  delay,  attain  our  ends,  come  sim¬ 
ilarly  uiuler  the  command  of  our  ideas  of 
those  ends.  When  this  command  is  cst.ib- 
lished,  then,  according  to  him,  the  pheno¬ 
menon,  Belief,  has  t.iKcn  place ;  namely, 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  .action  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  end.  This  is  our  author’s  theory 
of  Belief.  An  obvious  objection  to  it  is, 
that  we  entertain  beliefs  respecting  m.it- 
ti'rs  in  regard  to  which  we  h.ive  no  wish¬ 
es,  and  which  have  no  connection  with 
any  of  our  ends.  But  to  this,  ISIr.  Bain 
answ'ers,  (and  his  answer  is  just,)  that  in 
such  cases  there  is  always  a  latent  imagi¬ 
nation  that  we  migfU  have  some  object  at 
stiike  on  the  re.ility  of  the  fact  we  believe, 
and  a  feeling  th.it  if  we  had,  we  should 
go  forward  confidently  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  such  object.  We  quote  the  following 
passage  for  the  practical  lesson  conveyed 
ui  it : 

“  A  single  trial,  that  noUiing  has  ever  happen¬ 
ed  tu  inmugn,  is  able  of  itself  to  leave  a  convic¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  induce  reliance  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  the  active  prompting  of  the 
mind  itself  that  instigates,  and  in  fact  constitutw, 
the  believing  temper;  unl)elicf  Is  an  after  pro¬ 
duct,  and  not  the  primitive  temlency.  Indeed, 
we  may  say,  that  the  inlxwn  energy  of  the  brain  ^ 

gives  fiiith,  and  experience  skepticism . 

We  must  treat  it  [bdief]  as  a  strong  primitive 
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manifestation,  derived  ftmn  the  natural  actiri^ 
of  the  system,  and  taking  its  direction  and  ratift- 
cation  from  experience.  The  'anticipation  of 
nature,’  so  strenuously  repudiated  by  Bacon,  is 
the  offspring  of  this  characteristic  of  the  mental 
system.  In  the  haste  to  act,  while  the  indica¬ 
tions  imbibed  from  contact  with  the  world  are 
still  scanty,  we  are  sure  to  extend  the  application 
of  actual  trials  a  great  deal  too  far,  producing 
such  results  as  have  just  been  named.  With  the 
active  tendency  at  its  maximum,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  intelligence  and  acquired  knowledge  at 
the  minimum,  there  can  Issue  nothing  but  a 
quantity  of  rash  enterprises.  That  these  are 
believed  in,  we  know  from  the  very  fact  that 
they  arc  undertaken.  ....  The  respect¬ 
able  name  ‘generalization,’  implying  the  best 
products  of  enlightened  scientific  research,  has 
also  a  different  meaning,  expressing  one  of  the 
most  erroneous  impulses  and  crudest  determina¬ 
tions  of  untutored  human  nature.  To  extend 
some  familiar  and  narrow  experience,  so  as  to 
comprehend  cases  most  distant,  is  a  piece  of 
mere  reckless  instinct,  demanding  the  severest 
discipline  for  its  corre^on.  ....  Sound 
l>elief,  instead  of  being  a  pacific  and  gentle 
growth,  is  in  reality  the  battering  of  a  series 
of  strongholds,  the  conquering  of  a  country  in 
hostile  occupation.  This  is  a  fact  common  both 

to  the  individual  and  to  the  race . 

The  only  thing  for  mental  philosophy  to  do  on 
such  a  subject,  is  to  represent,  as  simply  and 
clearly  as  possible,  those  original  properties  of 
our  constitution  that  are  chargeable  with  such 
wide-spread  phenomena.  It  will  probably  be 
long  ere  the  last  of  the  delusions  attributable  to 
this  method  of  believing  first  and  proving  after¬ 
wards  can  be  eradicated  from  humanity.  For 
although  all  those  primitive  impressions  that 
find  a  speedy  contradiction  in  realities  from 
which  we  can  not  escape,  cease  to  exercise 
their  sway  after  a  time,  there  are  other  ca.se8 
less  open  to  correction,  and  remaining  to  the 
last  as  {lortions  of  our  creed.” — Pp.  682^. 

It  is  .issnrcdly  a  strange  anomaly,  that 
so  m.iny  authors,  after  having  applied  the 
whole  force  of  their  intellects  to  prove 
the  existence  in  the  human  mind  of  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  instincts,  proceed,  with¬ 
out  any  argument  at  all,  to  legitimate  and 
consecrate  every  thing  which  those  in¬ 
stincts  prompt,  as  if  an  instinct  never 
could  go  astray ;  a  consecration  not  usu¬ 
ally  extended  to  our  physical  instincts, 
though  even  there  we  often  notice  a  cer¬ 
tain  tendency  in  the  same  direction,  not 
sufficient  to  persuade  when  there  is  no 
predis|>osition  to  believe,  but  amounting 
to  a  considerable  makeweight  to  weak 
arguments  on  the  side  of  .in  existing  pre- 
)Osse8sion.  This  grave  philosopliic.il, 
ending  to  still  graver  practical  error,  b 
always  (as  in  the  passage  quoted)  duly 
22 
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rebuked  by  the  aathor.  As  a  portion, 
however,  of  the  theory  of  Belief,  we  de¬ 
siderate  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the 
psychological  process  by  which  ulterior 
experience,  or  a  more  correct  iDter])reta- 
tiou  of  experience,  modifies  the  original 
tendency  so  powerfully  described  by  the 
author,  and  subdues  belief  into  subordin¬ 
ation  and  due  proportion  to  evidence. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bain's 
theory  of  Consciousness,  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  final  chapter,  lie  reg:irds  it 
as  being  simply  the  same  thing  with  dis¬ 
crimination  of  difference.  Consciousness 
is  only  awakened  by  the  shock  of  the 
transition  from  one  phy8ic.al  or  mental 
state  to  another.  Hobbes  had  remarked, 
that  if  any  one  mode  of  sensation  or  feel¬ 
ing  w'ere  always  present,  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  be  unconscious  of  its  existence. 

There  are  notable  examples  to  show  that  one 
UBvarying  action  upon  the  senses  fails  to  give 
any  perception  whatever.  Take  the  motion  of 
the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  through  space, 
whereby  we  are  whirled  with  immense  velocity, 
but  at  a  uniform  pace,  being  utterly  insensible 
of  the  circumstance.  So  in  a  ship  at  sea,  we 
may  be  under  the  same  insensibility,  whereas  in 
a  carriage  we  never  lose  the  feeling  of  being 
moved.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  It  is  the 
change  from  rest  to  motion  that  awakens  our 
sensibility,  and  conversely  from  motion  to  rest 
A  uniform  condition  as  respects  either  state  is 
devoid  of  any  quickening  intfuence  on  the  mind. 
Anotlier  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  Ix^y.  llere  we 
luve  an  exceedingly  powerful  effect  upon  one 
of  the  special  senses.  The  skin  is  under  an 
influence  exactly  of  that  nature  that  wakens  . 
the  feeling  of  touch,  but  no  feeling  comes. 
Withdraw  any  portion  of  the  pressure,  as  in 
mounting  in  a  balloon,  and  sensibility  is  deve¬ 
loped.  A  constant  impression  is  thus  to  the 
mind  the  same  as  a  blank.  Our  partial  uncon- 
scioasness  as  to  our  clothing  is  connected  with 
the  constancy  of  the  object  The  smallest 
change  at  any  time  makes  us  sensible  or  awake 
to  the  contact  If  there  were  some  one  sound, 
of  unvarying  tone  and  unremitted  continuance, 
falling  on  the  ear  from  the  first  moment  of  life 
to  the  last,  we  should  be  as  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  that  influence  as  we  are  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  Such  a  sonorous  agency 
woidd  utterly  escape  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
until,  as  in  the  other  case,  some  accident,  or 
some  discovery  in  experimental  philasophy,  had 
enabled  itheni  to  suspend  or  change  the  degree 
of  the  impression  made  by  it  Except  under 
special  oircumstances,  we  are  unconscious  of 
o«r  own  weight,  which  fact  nevertheless  can 
■ever  be  absent  It  is  thus  that  agencies 
might  Niist  without  being  perceived ;  remission 
or  change  being  a  primary  condition  of  our 


sensibility.  It  might  seem  somewhat  difflenit 
to  imagine  us  altogether  insensitive  to  such  an 
influence  as  lirtt  and. color;  and  yet  if  some 
one  hue  had  been  present  on  the  retina  from 
the  commencement  of  life,  we  should  incontest¬ 
ably  have  been  utterly  blind  as  far  as  that  was 
concerned.” — TAe  ESmotionM  and  the  Will,  pp. 
616,  616. 

We  perceive  (in  short)  or  are  conscious 
of  nothing  but  changes  or  events.  Con¬ 
sciousness  partakes  tdways  of  the  nature 
of  surprise. 

Following  out  this  line  of  thought,  Mr. 
Bain  regards  knowledge  as  virtually 
synonymous  with  consciousness,  and  {>oints 
out  that  we  never  have  knowledge  of 
one  thing  by  itself.  Knowing  a  thing, 
means  recognizing  the  differences  or 
agreements  betw'een  that  thing  and  an¬ 
other  or  others. 

“  To  know  a  thing,  is  to  feel  it  in  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  with  some  other  thing  differing  ^m  it  or 
agreeing  with  it.  To  be  simply  impressed  with 
a  sight,  sound,  or  touch,  is  not  to  know  any 
thing  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  know¬ 
ledge  begins  when  we  recognize  other  things  in 
the  way  of  compari.«on  with  the  one.  My  know¬ 
ledge  of  redness  is  my  comparison  of  this  one 
sensation  with  a  number  of  others  differing  from 
or  agreeing  with  it ;  and  as  I  extend  those  com¬ 
parisons,  1  extend  that  knowledge.  An  ab¬ 
solute  r^ness  per  m,  like  an  unvarying  press-' 
ure,  would  escape  cognition ;  for  supposing  it 
possible  that  we  were  conscioixs  of  it,  wc  could 
not  be  said  to  have  any  knowled^.  Why  Is  it 
that  the  same  sensation  is  so  differently  felt  by 
different  persons — the  sensation  of  red  or  green 
to  an  artist  and  an  optician — if  not  that  know¬ 
ledge  relates  not  to  the  single  sensation  itselfl 
but  to  the  others  brought  into  relation  with  it 
in  the  mind  f  W'hen  I  say  I  know  a  certain 

lant,  I  indicate  nothing,  until  I  inform  my 

earer  what  things  stand  related  to  it  in  my 
I  mind  as  contrasting  or  agreeing.  I  may  know 
it  as  a  garden-wee^  that  is,  under  difference 
'  from  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  garden,  and  under  agreement  with 
the  other  plants  that  spring  up  unsought  I 
may  know  it  botanically,  that  is,  under  differ- 
I  ence  and  agreement  with  the  other  members  of 
the  order,  genus,  and  species.  I  may  know  it 
artistically,  or  as  compared  with  other  plants, 
on  the  point  of  beauty  of  form  and  color.  As 
i  an  isolated  object  in  ray  mind,*  I  may  have  a 
j  sensation  or  a  perception,  although  not  even 
that  in  strict  truth,  but  I  can  have  no  know- 
I  ledge  regarding  it  at  all.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the 
I  multifarious  scene  and  chaos  of  distinmishable 
impressions,  not  only  do  different  minds  fitsten 
upon  different  individual  parts,  but  fasten¬ 
ing  on  the  same  parts,  arrive  at  totally  different 
j  cognitions.  Like  the  two  electricities,  which 
I  can  not  exist  the  one  without  the  other,  or  the 
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two  poles  of  the  magnet,  which  rise  and  fiJl  to¬ 
gether,  no  mental  impression  can  exist  and  be 
called  knowledge,  unless  in  company  with  some 
other,  as  a  foil  wherewith  to  compare  it  Left 
to  a  single  unit  of  consciousneas,  the  mental  ex¬ 
citement  Tanishes.  In  the  intellect  as  in  the 
emotions,  we  live  by  setting  oflf  contrasted 
states,  and  consequently  no  impression  can  be 
defined  or  characterize^  except  with  reference 
to  its  accompanying  foil.  We  see  bow  difficult 
it  is  in  language  to  make  a  meaning  explicit  by 
a  brief  announcement ;  interpretation,  as  applira 
to  laws,  contracts,  testaments,  as  well  as  to 
writing  generally,  consists  in  determining  what 
things  the  writer  excluded  as  opposites  to,  and 
looked  at  as  agreements  with,  the  thing  named. 
It  is  thus  every  where  in  cognition.  A  simple 
impression  is  tantamount  to  no  impression  at 
all.  Quality,  in  the  last  resort,  implies  rela¬ 
tion;  although,  in  logic,  the  two  are  distin¬ 
guished.  Red  and  blue  together  in  the  mind, 
actuating  in  differently,  keep  one  another  alive 
as  mentid  excitement,  and  the  one  is  really 
knowledge  of  the  other.  So  with  the  red  of  to¬ 
day  and  the  red  of  yesterday,  an  interval  of 
blank  sensation,  or  of  other  sensations,  coming 
between.  These  two  will  sustain  one  another 
in  the  cerebral  system,  and  will  mutually  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  knowledge.  Increase  the 
comparisons  of  difference  and  agreement,  and 
you  increase  the  knowledge,  the  character  of  it 
being  settled  by  the  direction  wherein  the  foils 


are  sought” — The  Enwtiom  and  the  Will,  pp. 
638-40. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  a  remarkable 
book ;  which,  once  knovm  and  read  b^ 
those  who  are  competent  judges  of  it,  is 
sure  to  take  its  place  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  the  order  of  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion  to  which  it  belongs.  Of  the  execu¬ 
tion,  a  very  insufficient  judgment  can  be 
formed  from  our  extracts.  The  book  is, 
indeed,  a  most  difficult  one  to  extract 
from ;  for  as  scarcely  any  treatise  which 
we  know  proceeds  so  much  by  the  way 
of  cumulative  proof  and  illustration,  any 
extract  of  moderate  dimensions  is  much 
the  same  sort  of  specimen  as,  we  will  not 
say  a  single  stone,  but  a  single  row  of 
stones,  might  be  of  a  completed  edifice. 
We  hope  that  we  may  have  assisted  in 
directing  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  to  the  structure 
itself;  assuring  those  who  belong  to  the 
opposite  party  in  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion,  that  BO  massive  a  pile,  so  rich  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  materials,  even 
it  they  are  not  disposed  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  it,  can  not  be  used  even  as  a 
quarry  without  abundant  profit. 


Vromtbt  Dabitn  Unlveriltj  Mzgailn*. 


THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  GOVERNMENT.* 


Thk  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian 
Government  has  not  realized  our  exjieuta- 
tions.  Professor  Newman,  some  years 
ago,  wrote  an  essay  on  the  crimes  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg — it  was  a  war  pamph¬ 
let,  written  at  the  time  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  Revolution  of  1848.  M.  Michiels’ 
book  is  nothing  more  than  a  war  pamph¬ 
let  of  1850,  in  which  France  is  called 
upon  to  be  the  public  executioner  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  give  the  coup^  ooce  for 

all,  to  the  much-offending  House  of  Haps¬ 
burg.  But  dynasties  are  not  extinguished 
thus  at  a  blow  —  least  of  all  the  aynastj 
of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  which  wears,  it 


•  The  Secret  Hietoryof  theAuetrian  Government, 
and  of  its  Sytteinatic  Pereecutione  of  Proteetante. 
Compiled  from  Official  Documents,  by  ALntZD 
Micuisla.  London :  Chapman  and  UalL  1869. 


seems,  a  charmed  life,  and  rallies  from  im¬ 
pending  ruin  with  an  elastic  spring,  like 
Antaeus  touching  earth.  The  Stuarts  are 
extinct ;  the  Bourbons  are  defunct,  or 
nearly  so;  the  old  line  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
of  Sweden,  is  departed  ;  but  still  the  old 
stock  of  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of  Charles 
V.,  reigns  on  in  Vienna,  Austria  can  stand 
a  great  deal  of  beating — rnerses  prof  undo 
pulchrior  evenit^  and  so,  notwithstanding 
M.  Michiels’  vaticinations,  the  French 
Emperor  drew  up  at  the  base  of  the 
famous  Quadrilateral,  without  attempting 
to  cut  his  way  through  from  Verona  to 
Vienna. 

In  an  account  of  the  systematic  perse¬ 
cution  of  Protestantism  by  the  House  of 
Austria,  we  expected  to  find  new  docu¬ 
ments  brought  to  light,  and  a  fresh  search 
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made  amon^  the  state  papers  of  Europe, 
lu  this  we  have  been  disappointed. 

The  rise  of  the  House  of  Austria  be- 
}^an  with  three  fortunate  marriages :  the 
marriage  of  Ma.xiinilian  with  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  on  the  nineteenth  August, 
1477;  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Hand¬ 
some,  only  son  of  Maximilian  and  Mary, 
in  1496,  to  the  jealous,  and  afterwards 
melancholy  mad,  Jane,  Infanta  of  Spain, 
the  heiress  of  the  united  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Aragon ;  and  thirdly,  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  son  of  this  Philip  and 
Jane,  with  Anne  Jagellon,  in  1621,  by 
which  he  obtained  the  two  Jagellon 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Thus, 
in  less  than  fifty  years,  five  crowns  droj)j>ed 
into  the  lap  of  the  fortunate  descendants 
of  Kudolf  of  Hapsburg :  the  ducal  crown 
of  Burgundy,  then  the  most  splendid  pos¬ 
session  in  Europe,  with  the  rich  Fleming 
towns,  and  the  Netherlands  as  well;  the 
two  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon  united 
at  last  under  Ferdiimnd  and  Isabella;  and 
the  two  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
in  comparison  w'ith  which  the  hereditary 
Archduchy  of 'Austria  was  what  the  Isle 
of  Man  is  to  England  and  Ireland. 

Between  the  balance  of  power  in  me¬ 
dieval  and  that  in  modern  Europe,  there 
are  differences  which  deserve  to  be  no- 
ticetL  Before  Austria  had  begun  to  j)re- 
ponderate  in  Germany  and  Spain,  in  Italy, 
several  lesser  states,  such  as  Saxony  and 
Milan,  and  the  Republics  of  V enice  and 
Genoa,  enjoyed  an  importance  which  they 
were  soon  to  lose,  liussia,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden,  had  not  yet  risen  into  notice; 
Poland  and  Turkey  had  reached  their 
climax,  and  were  beginning  to  decline ; 
England  and  France,  rivals  and  neighbors, 
balanced  off  against  each  other,  as  they 
have  done  pretty  evenly  ever  since ;  so 
that  the  great  disturbing  inftuence  which 
marks  the  difference  between  the  medie- 
v.al  and  the  modern  balanee  of  power,  was 
the  rise  of  the  Hajisburg  family,  and  the 
)>artitionof  more  than  half  Europa  between 
its  two  branches  of  Spmn  and  Austria. 
If  these  two  branches  had  remained  under 
one  head,  Charles  V.  would  have  become 
in  fact,  what  he  often  aspired  to  be,  the 
Charlemagne  of  modern  Europe,  the 
C:i‘sar  Augustus  of  the  Roman  world. 
This  was  impossible  for  many  reasons: 
the  natural  jealousy  of  the  rest  of  Euroiie 
prevented  any  coalition  between  Charles 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  the  secret 
history  of  the  House  of  Austria  discloses 


a  fact  which  might  have  been  suspected 
beforehand,  that  Ferdinand  and  Charles 
were  mutually  suspicious  of  each  other, 
and  that  under  great  appearance  of  bro¬ 
therly  good  feeling  there  ran  an  undercur¬ 
rent  of  rivalry'  and  jealousy. 

The  history  of  Charles  V.  we  may  pass 
over  without  note  or  comment.  Robert¬ 
son,  Prescott,  and  Stirling,  have  so  fami¬ 
liarized  the  English  reader  with  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  first  great  King  of  Spain,  and 
the  last  great  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
that  our  remarks  would  be  8upei*fluous. 

King  Ferdinand  was  a  respectable  sol¬ 
dier,  and  an  excellent  man  of  business;  he 
was  also  a  good  husband.  His  wife  Anne, 
by  whom  he  succeeded  to  the  united 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  11011600.1,  bore 
him  fifteen  children,  of  whom  twelve  sur¬ 
vived  infancy — three  sons  and  nine  daugh¬ 
ters,  all  of  them  very  handsome,  “llis 
Majesty  is  very  religious :  attends  Mass 
every  day,  and  on  great  holidays  hears 
one  or  two  semions ;  he  receives  the 
sacrament  two,  three,  or  four  times  a 
year.”  So  the  Venetian  amb.assador  de¬ 
scribed  him  in  1547. 

Ferdinand  I.,  like  his  latest  descendant, 
Francis  Joseph,  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
with  all  his  heart.  In  his  last  will  he  most 
earnestly  warned  all  his  sons,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Maximilian,  the  eldest,  against  fol¬ 
lowing  a  religious  party,  which,  l>eing  di¬ 
vided  in  itself  :is  to  doctrine,  could  not 
hold  the  truth.  “  I  would  rather  see  you 
dead  th.an  that  you  should  join  the  new 
sects,”  he  wrote  in  his  codicil  of  1565. 
He  was  the  fir.st  to  intro<luce  the  Spanish 
priests,  as  the  Jesuits  were  then  called, 
into  Gernmuy.  He  selected  Bobadilla, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  order,  as  his 
confessor,  and  cautiously  introduced  Jesuit¬ 
ism,  step  by  step,  into  Vienna.  At  first 
they  were  quartered  with  the  Dominicans, 
and  recommended  themselves  by  their 
skill  as  physicians,  effecting  cures  by 
means  of  Peruvian  bark,  which  was  long 
known  over  Europe  as  the  Jesuit’s  pow¬ 
der.  In  1551,  the  first  Jesuit  college  in 
Germany  was  founded  in  Vienna,  from 
whence  the  order  rapidly  spread  and 
began  to  work  the  counter  Reformation, 
in  which  they  were  only  too  successful, 
aided,  as  they  were,  by  the  hateful  dissen¬ 
sions  of  Protestants  among  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  wily  encroachments  of  the 
Austrian  Emperors  on  the  rights  of  their 
subjects. 

I  It  was  Ferdinand’s  design  to  break 
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down  the  power  of  the  nobles  M’ho  had 
favored  the  Reformers,  atid  so  the  Jesuits 
were  introtlueed  into  Austria  for  the 
object  of  sowing  dissension  between  the 
sects  of  Protestants,  and  dividing  the 
nobility  by  educating  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  in  seminaries  of  their  own.  In  both 
these  designs  they  succeeded  only  too 
well.  When  Ferdinand  ascended  the 
throne,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  V enetian  ambassador,  nine  tenths  of 
Germany  professed  the  new  creed ;  and  in 
the  hereditary  Hapsburg  dominions  by  far 
the  greater  number  were  Lutherans.  The 
whole  nobility  of  Austria  at  that  time 
went  to  study  at  the  Protestant  Universi¬ 
ty  at  Wittenberg.  Marriages  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  were  common, 
and  all  things  gave  promise  of  peace.  Rut 
the  Spanish  priests  and  King  Ferdinand 
stood  in  the  way  of  this  solution  of  the 
great  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Aiistria  became  what  she  has  ever  since 
been,  the  champion  of  the  counter-Re- 
formation  :  little  bv  little  Protestantism 
w.as  supplanted  in  tiungary,  Austria,  and 
Rohemia,  till  it  now  exists  only  upon  suf¬ 
ferance  in  those  provinces  where  the 
whole  population  was  once  either  Hussite 
or  Lutheran. 

Ferdinand  1.  died  in  1564,  and  Maxi¬ 
milian  II ,  his  eldest  son,  educated,  like 
his  father,  in  Spain,  succeeded.  He  was 
a  headstrong,  high-spirited  youth,  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  his  uncle,  Charles  V.,  who  edu¬ 
cated  him  ;  but  disliked  by  his  father  for 
his  recklessness,  and,  perhaps,  his  liberal 
and  tolerant  spirit,  for  Maximilian  H.  was 
the  only  one  of  his  line  who  was  not  a 
Catholic  of  the  Jesuit  and  reactionary 
school.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Duke  Albert  of  Ravaria,  he  declares  the 
latitudinarian  opinion:  “In  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  one  must  not  bend  the  bow  till  it 
breaks.”  He  treated  a  Protestant  divine, 
John  Sebastian  ITauser,  as  his  confident, 
made  him  his  court  preacher,  and  read 
the  books  on  divinity  that  he  put  in  his 
hand.  Maximilian  went  so  far  even  as 
to  8.ay  that  “God  alone  rules  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  men,  man  only  rules  man.” 
Carrying  out  this  principle,  he  issued  an 
edict  of  toleration  for  Rohemia  in  1667, 
and  one  for  Austria,  in  1688.  He  lived 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Protestant 
princes  of  the  Empire,  the  Elector  Pala¬ 
tine,  the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
Landgrave  Pliilip  of  Hesse,  and  Duke 
Christopher  of  Wurtemberg.  As  early 


as  1562  Maximilian  entreated  the  Pope  to 
sanction  the  administration  of  the  eucha- 
rist  in  both  kinds,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  Poj>c  refused 
to  do  so,  and  even  threatened  excommu¬ 
nication.  ^rhe  Spanish  cousin  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  Pliilip  II.,  also  op|K>fted  his  liberal 
tendencies.  There  is  a  letter  extant  in  the 
archives  of  V^ienna  which  Dr.  Vehse  prints 
in  full,  in  which  Maximilian  vents  his 
grief  and  horror  at  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Rartholomew.  “I  can  not,”  he  says, 
“  commend  it  at  all,  and  I  have  heard,  to 
my  heart-felt  grief,  that  my  son-in-law 
(Charles  IX.)  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  give  his  sanction  to  such  an 
infamous  slaughter;  but  I  know  this  much, 
that  other  |>eople  rule  much  more  than  he 
does.”  “  Religious  matters,”  he  goes  on 
to  say,  “  ought  not  to  be  settled  by  the 
sword  :  no  honest  man  that  fears  God  and 
loves  peace  wdll  say  differently ;  nor  did 
Christ  and  his  apostles  teach  otherwise ; 
for  their  sword  was  their  tongue,  their 
teaching,  God’s  word  and  their  Christian 
life.” 

Maximilian  was  the  first  and  last  of  the 
Austrian  Emperors  who  betrayed  any 
leaning  towards  Protestantism. 

There  is  a  remarkable  letter  extant  de¬ 
scribing  the  Emperor’s  death-bed.  It 
seems  he  was  urged  to  confess  himself 
and  to  receive  the  sacrament.  His  answer 
to  his  son,  the  Archduke  Matthias,  was  : ' 
“  My  son,  all  this  is  needless.  I  hope, 
through  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  merits, 
to  be  saved  as  surely  as  you  can  be.  I 
have  confessed  all  my  sins  to  Christ,  and 
thrown  them  on  his  passion  and  death ; 
and  I  am  sure  thejr  are  forgiven,  and  I  do 
not  need  any  thing  else.'’  Thus,  “un- 
houseeld,  unanointed,  unannealed  ”  by 
human  priest,  passed  away  the  spirit  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  H.,  a  rare  in¬ 
stance  of  an  Austrian  Emperor  imbuerl 
with  Protestant  and  liberal  sentiments. 
It  was  said  that  the  Jesuits  had  poisoned 
him. 

Rodolph  succeeded  —  an  eccentric 
prince,  chiefly  remarkable  by  his  taste 
for  mechanics,  who,  in  1608,  yielded  up 
Hungary,  Austria,  and  Moravia  to  his 
brother  Matthias,  becoming  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace  at  Prague. 

On  the  eleventh  April,  1611,  he  was 
further  obliged  to  renounce  the  crown  of 
Rohemia;  and  when  signing  the  docu¬ 
ment  of  resignation,  in  his  an^er  at  the 
ungrateful  Bohemians  who  sided  with 
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Matthias,  he  bit  the  pen  with  which  he 
had  written  his  name  and  flung  it  on  the 
diploma;  on  which,  as  Ilormayr  states, 
the  blot  of  ink  is  seen  to  this  da^”  In 
November,  1611,  the  German  Princes 
sent  an  Embassy  to  compel  him  to  cause 
a  King  of  the  Romans  to  bo  elected. 
“Rodolph  received  the  envoys  standing 
under  a  dais,  with  his  lefl  hand  leaning  on 
a  table.  When  the  point  of  abdication 
was  mentioned,  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
temples,  his  knees  trembled,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  chair.  While  the 
Embassy  was  waiting  for  his  reply,  the 
Emperor  unexpectedly  died.” 

Rodolph  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Mattliias.  By  a  singular  but  just  retri¬ 
bution,  very  nearly  the  same  late  which 
Matthias  had  schemed  to  bring  upon  Ro- 
dolph,  was  prepared  for  himself  by  his 
oousui  Archduke  Ferdinand.  In  June, 

1617,  be  was  compelled  to  take  Ferdinand 
to  Prague  to  have  him  crowned  King  of 
Bohemia,  as  Ferdinand  had  consented  to 
take  the  oaths  to  them,  on  the  Magestiits* 
brief.  This  was  a  capitulation  between 
the  sovereign  and  bis  subjects,  by  which 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
granted  to  the  secular  lords  and  knights, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  towns 
and  demesnes. 

The  accession  of  Ferdinand  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  the  signal  for 
•the  breaking  out  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  The  Jesuits,  who,  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  their  pupil  Ferdinand,  had  made 
their  entry  into  Prague  in  his  train,  soon 
began  to  work  their  intrigues.  They  had 
on  that  occasion  caused  a  triumphal  arch 
to  be  built  for  Ferdinand,  on  which,  sym¬ 
bolically  and  significantly,  the  Bohemian 
lion  was  chained  to  the  arms  of  Austria. 
Scioppius,  an  Apostate  Calvinist,  in  his 
Alami-drum  of  the  Holy  Tf’or,  proclaimed 
in  the  plainest  language  that  the  only  way 
to  religious  unity  in  Europe  was  by  a  path 
of  blo^  and,  on  the  twenty-third  May, 

1618,  occurred  the  first  overt  act'which 
began  the  prolonged  conflict.  On  that 
day  about  noon  the  Utraquist  or  Hussite 
delegates  who  had  been  refused  permis¬ 
sion  to  build  new  churches  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Prague,  resolved  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  They  presented 
themselves  at  the  Counoil-room  in  the 
Ilradscbiu,  where  the  Council  of  Regency 
was  sitting,  and  resolved  there  and  then 
to  execute  summary  vengeance  on  the 
two  most  obnoxious  members  of  the 


Council  —  Martinitz  and  Slawata.  The 
unishment  of  defenestration  had  long 
een  in  Bohemia  what  the  traitor’s  leap 
from  the  Tar|)eian  had  been  in  Romo  ;  and 
so  they  inflicted  it,  flinging  them  as  they 
were  in  their  Spanish  costume,  with  cloaks 
and  hats,  from  the  window,  into  the  dry 
ditch  of  the  castle.  They  fell  from  a  hight 
of  nearly  sixty  feet,  but  owing  to  their 
cloaks  filling  with  air,  and  thus  breaking 
the  fall,  and  to  their  alighting  on  a  heap 
of  waste  paper  and  other  rubbish,  they 
escaped  with  only  a  few  bruises.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  defenestration  Count 
Thum,  the  chief  instigator  of  this  act  of 
Lynch  law,  rode  through  the  streets  of 
Prague,  exhorting  the  people  to  be  quiet. 
The  castle  was  occupied  by  parliamentary 
troops;  the  public  officers  were  sworn  in 
on  the  authority  of  the  estates ;  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  thirty  directors  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  Government,  andtne  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  the  whole  of  Bohemia. 
War,  civil  and  religious,  ha<l  now  broken 
out ;  it  was  to  last  thirty  years,  to  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Germany,  to  draw 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  France 
into  this  vortex,  and  not  to  cease  until 
Germany  had  subsided  into  peace,  becaiise 
it  could  carry  on  war  no  longer.  The 
death  of  Matthias,  a  few  months  after  the 
first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  left  the  throne 
vacant  for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  who  had 
alrciidy  been  crowned  King  of  Bohemia. 
And  now  the  Jesuits  had  one  of  their 
pupils  at  the  head  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchy  of  Europe,  who  bad  put  himself 
as  a  corpse  in  their  hands,  with  no  will 
but  theirs,  .and  no  desire  but  to  do  that 
will.  If  passive  obedience  be  the  highest 
merit  in  man,  if  the  noblest  service  be 
that  of  a  dead  will  galvanized  into  life  by 
another  stronger  will,  then  Ferdin.and  II. 
was  the  most  exemplary  Prince,  not  of  his 
own,  but  of  all  time. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  son  of  Duke  Charles 
and  grandson  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  brother 
of  Charles  V.  He  was  bom  at  Gratz,  in 
1578,  and  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit 
University  of  Ingolstadt.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  undertook  the  government 
of  Styria,  and  already  at  twenty,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  ort^ize  the  movement  of  the 
counter-Reform.ation,  wlilch  he  carried 
out  with  the  most  persevering  purpose  of 
will.  “  Better  a  ^ert  than  a  country 
full  of  heretical'  was  a  memorable  saying 
of  his  to  bis  minister  Clesel.  The  senti¬ 
ment  was  worthy  of  his  cousin  Philip  II. 
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of  Spain ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of 
the  two  we  must  as-si^  the  palm  of  bigot¬ 
ry.  He  was  the  most  faithful  disciple  of 
tne  Church  of  Rome,  whose  priests,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Spanish  priests,  or  Jc.suit8, 
w’ere  to  him  as  the  mouth-piece  of  God. 
His  own  confessor  says  of  him  that  Fer¬ 
dinand  feared  no  one  so  much  as  the 
priests,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  some¬ 
thing  superhuman.  He  is  reported  to 
h.ave  once  said  th.at  if  he  met  a  priest  and 
an  angel  at  one  and  the  same  time,  he 
w'ould  render  honor  to  the  priest  first. 
In  his  youth  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  there 
registered  a  vow  of  eternal  enmity  to  the 
Reformation  and  its  agents.  Ferdin.and 
heard  every  day  two  masses  in  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Chapel,  and  on  Sunday,  l)esides  a 
mass  in  church,  a  German  and  an  Italian 
sermon,  and  vespers  in  the  afternoon  ;  he 
never  missed  kneeling  lielbre  the  crucifix 
at  matins  in  Advent,  and  .at  vespers  in 
Lent ;  he  regularly  before  and  after  Easter 
attended  all  the  processions  and  pil¬ 
grimages  on  foot  .and*  bareheaded.  He 
would  minister  as  .an  acolyte  at  ma.ss,  toll 
the  bell  for  vespers,  and  visit  the  monas¬ 
teries  and  t.ake  his  meals  with  the  monks. 
From  him  dates  the  custom  of  the  Emyic- 
rors  publicly  joining  in  the  Corptis  Christi 
proces.sion.  The  orders,  black,  white,  and 
gray,  grew'  and  multli)lied  under  his  pa¬ 
tronage  in  Vienna.  A  couple  of  .Jesuits, 
as  early  as  1618,  before  Ferdin.and’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  Imperial  throne  “  W'ere  alw'ays 
to  be  met  with  in  his  .ante-ch.amber — nay, 
they  had  such  free  access  to  him  as  to  be 
admitted  to  his  bedside  even  .at  midnight, 
as  often  as  they  chose  to  send  in  their 
names.” 

On  his  accession,  in  1019,  Ferdinand 
had  already  completed  his  forty-second 
year.  He  was  corpulent,  of  low  8t.ature, 
but  of  a  strong  .and  excellent  constitution. 
He  w.as,  moreover,  very  temperate  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  regularly 
went  to  bed  at  ten,  and  rose  at  four. 
Unlike  his  predece.ssors,  Ferdinand  had 
no  intrigues.  He  w.as  a  devotee,  and  a 
strict  one ;  a  sincere  and  a  narrow-minded 
bigot. 

l)uring  the  eighteen  years  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand's  reign,  he  was  constantly  at  w’ar, 
bnt  BO  little  had  he  of  martial  ardor,  that 
the  first  and  only  time  he  saw  actual  con¬ 
flict,  was  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of 
1600,  and  then  his  retreat  was  as  inglori¬ 
ous  as  Horace’s  “parmuZd  non  bene  relio- 


tdy  The  dust  of  a  herd  of  bullocks  and 
swine  having  spread  a  sudden  panic,  Fer¬ 
dinand,  with  the  whole  of  his  array,  in- 
gloriously  ran  away.  He  never  drew 
bridle  till  ho  had  crossed  the  river  Mur 
into  his  own  country  of  Styria.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  never  tempted  fortune  again  on  a 
battle-field.  He  tiad  no  stomach  for  fight¬ 
ing  ;  he  was  all  his  life  more  of  the  monk 
than  the  monarch,  and  would  have  graced 
a  cow'l  better  than  a  crown.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  his  after  firme,  if  he 
had  been  allow’ed  to  abdicate,  like  his 
grand-uncle,  Charles  V.,  and  retire  into  a 
monastery  without  once  wearing  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne. 

The  history  of  tlie  Thirty  Years’  War, 
is  a  bloody  p.age  that  has  often  been  de¬ 
scribed.  Every  school-girl  has  read  Schil¬ 
ler’s  narrative ;  and  some  of  the  incidents, 
such  as  Gustavus  Adolphus’  death,  the 
Back  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  murder  of 
Wallenstein,  stand  out  in  German  history 
as  landmarks  to  those  to  whom  almost  all 
the  rest  is  a  haze  of  names  and  dates. 
But  some  of  the  events  of  that  war,  which 
throw  their  light  on  the  policy  of  the 
House  of  Anstrla,  are  not  so  well  known. 
On  the  8th  November,  1620,  w'as  fought 
the  fat.al  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  of 
Prague.  Frederic,  the  unhappy  Elector- 
Palatine,  and  son-in-law  of  our  James  L, 
fled  the  day  after  the  battle,  leaving  be¬ 
hind,  as  he  hurriedly  entered  his  traveling 
carriage,  his  crown  and  his  jew'els.  The 
result  of  the  battle  was  fatd  to  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  liberties  .and  religion.  On  that 
day  Bohemia  sunk  from  the  rank  of  an 
independent  kingdom  to  a  mere  province 
of  Austria,  which  it  has  remained  ever 
since.  Tlie  revenge  of  the  Emperor  was  as 
complete  as  his  victory.  Like  Alva  at 
Brussels,  he  temporized  and  allured  the 
Bohemian  nobles  with  hopes  of  an  amnes¬ 
ty,  only  to  get  them  more  completely  in 
his  gr.asp.  Once  he  had  succeeded  in 
this,  blood  began  to  flow',  and  on  the 
twenty-first  of  ^une,  1621,  such  a  scene  of 
wholesale  butchery  was  witnessed  in  the 
old  City  Circus,  at  Prague,  as  has  never 
been  witnessed  perhaps  out  of  China. 
Yeh  might  have  envied  the  completeness 
of  this  butchery  en  masse  of  a  whole  no¬ 
bility. 

Early  in  the  morning,  at  four,  the 
heavy  boom  of  the  cannon  was  heard 
I  from  the  Hradschin  —  it  was  the  signal 
I  for  the  executions.  The  prisoners,  escort- 
1  ed  by  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers  and  two 
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hundred  musketeers,  were  driven  in  six  pride  of  her  nobility  wore  broken ;  her 
or  seven  carriages  to  the  Altstadt.  The  language  deg«ierat^  into  a  provincial 
scaffold,  covert  with  red  doth,  was  dial^t;  her  literature  disappeared,  and 
erected  close  before  the  town-hall,  in  the  all  the  books  and  records  of  her  former 
ring  opposite  the  church  called  Thein-  iiide]>endence  were  hunted  down  and  de- 
kirche,  which  was  surmounted  by  the  j  stroyed.  Never,  in  modem  times,  was 
large  chalice  with  the  sword,  the  emblem  there  a  more  complete  obliteration  of  a 
of  the  Hussites.  It  happened  with  the  nation's  existence. 

Bohemian  martyrs  as  M'ith  the  magnaiii-  It  is  characteristic  of  Ferdinand,  that 
mous  John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  they  behav-  while  the  executions  were  going  on  in  the 
ed  like  brave  men  in  the  hour  of  misfor-  public  square  in  Prague,  on  a  J  une  mora- 
tnne.  They  all  died  joyous  in  faith.  It  ing  in  1620,  he  was  on  his  knees  praying 
was  five  before  the  executions  began ;  a  '  for  the  salvation  of  th»>se  whose  bodies  he 
slight  shower  fell,  and,  to  the  no  small  i  was  destroying.  While  we  are  appalled 
comfort  of  the  martyrs,  a  fine  rainbow  I  at  the  blood-thirsty  way  in  which  ho  went 
sjKmned  the  sky.  The  executioner  began  }  about  his  revenge,  we  are  almost  com- 
his  task — he  beheaded  within  four  hours,  polled  to  pity  him  for  his  sincere  but  in- 
from  five  to  nine  o’clock,  twenty-four  jier-  sane  fanaticism. 

sons — three  were  hanged.  The  decapita-  Ferdinand  II.  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
ted  lords  were  most  of  them  very  old  ;  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  holding  in  his 
the  aggregate  age  of  ten  of  them  was  cal-  hand  a  consecrated  taper  which  liis  con- 
culated  to  have  been  seven  hundred  fessor  had  offered  him.  He  was  succeeded 
years.  One  only,  whilst  already  kneeling  by  his  son  Ferdinand  HI.,  who  was  his 
down,  was  reprieved  ;  his  punishment  father  over  again,  only  in  miniature — what 
was  commuted  into  imprisonment  for  life,  Bombalino,  the  present  King  of  Naples, 
Confiscation  and  banishment  awaited  those  appears  to  be  to  his  father.  He  was  a 
whom  the  executive  spared.  A  proclama-  particular  champion  of  the  dogma  of  the 
tion  was  made  offering  pardon  to  any  Bo-  Immaculate  Conception,  that  peculiarly 
hemian  nobles  who  informed  agmnst  them-  Spanish  doctrine  which  has  made  its  wav 
selves.  No  less  than  seven  hundred  and  w'ith  the  spread  of  Spanish  Jesuitism  all 
twenty-eight  nobles  were  simple  enough  over  Catholic  Europe.  He  issued  an 
to  do  so.  Their  lives  were  spared,  but  order  that  no  one  should  be  made  a  doc 
their  estates  were  confiscated.  The  Em-  tor  without  taking  the  oath  on  the  Im- 
peror  levied  the  enormous  sum  of  forty-  maculate  Conception.  He  set  the  ex- 
three  million  florins  from  the  sale  of  these  ample  of  erecting  monuments  in  honor  of 
confiscated  estates,  and  thus  nearly  all  the  this  dogma.  When  he  was  besieged  in 
landed  j)roperty  of  Bohemia  changed  Vienna  in  1645  he  made  a  vow  to  erect 
owners  during  Ferdinand’s  reign.  The  in  the  Ilof  a  monument  to  the  Virgin  in 
innocent  sons  and  grand-sons  of  the  con-  marble.  The  one  he  erected  was  replaced 
demned  had  to  wear  a  red  silk  string  in  1667  by  another  in  marble  and  bronze 
round  their  necks,  as  a  token  “that  the  M'hich  stands  there  to  this  day.  During 
spawn  of  the  rebels  had  also  deserved  the  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  the  Thirty 
halter.”  Then  followed  the  last  act  of  the  Years’  War  raged  on,  becoming  fiercer 
Ikihemian  tragedy — a  wholesale  emigra-  every  year  till  it  finally  died  out  for  want 
tion.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  of  more  fuel.  Tlie  peace  of  Westphalia 
eighty-five  noble  houses,  of  twelve,  twen-  was  concluded  on  the  twenty-fourth  Oc- 
ty,  and  even  fifty  persons  each,  beside  tober,  1648 ;  but  the  relief  to  Germany 
many  thousand  families  of  commoners  and  came  too  late  to  be  felt  by  that  genera- 
citizens,  left  their  country  forever.  Not-  tion.  Genn.any  was  exhausted ;  its  fields 
HUtlistanding  this  drain,  there  were,  in  the  lav  waste ;  its  population  gone.  Instead 
time  of  Joseph  II.,  in  1787,  forty-five  oi  flourishing  industrious  towns,  and 
tliousand  Protestants,  partly  Lutheran,  cheerful  thriving  villages,  the  eye,  as  far 
partly  Calvinists,  in  Bohemia.  Ferdinand  as  it  reached,  only  met  heaps  of  smoulder- 
burnt  the  Magestits-brief  and  other  char-  ing  ruins  and  newly-du^j  graves.  Ger- 
ters  of  Bohemia,  as  waste  paper.  “These  ‘  many  was  fast  relapsing  into  its  primitive 
are  the  rags,”  he  said,  “  of  waste  paper,  state,  covered  with  bog  and  forest ;  the 
which  have  g^ven  bo  much  trouble  to  our  starving  men  w'andered  about,  preying 
predecessors.”  Bohemia  lost  all  her  lib-  like  wolves,  and  driven  even  to  the  acta 
erties,  civil  and  religious ;  the  spirit  and  of  cannibalism. 
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Ferdinand  had  realized  his  ferocious 
boast,  “better  a  desert  than  a  country 
full  of  heretics”  —  solitudinem  faciunt 
pcieem  appellunt  —  might  have  been  the 
reflection  of  a  patriotic  German  on  this 
rest  from  exhaustion,  miscalled  a  peace. 

Central  Europe  did  not  recover,  it  is 
thought,  for  a  century,  the  ravages  of 
these  thirty  years  of  war;  and  to  this 
d.ay  the  backward  state  of  Germany,  in 
comparison  with  France  and  England, 
m.ay  be  traced  to  these  years  of  horror, 
when  its  plains  became  the  cock-pit  of 
Europe,  when  the  northern  and  southern 
nations  met  to  fight  out  the  old  quarrel 
(»f  the  previous  century  between  Luther 
and  the  Pope. 

Ferdinand  III.  died  in  1G57,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Leopold  I.,  sur- 
named  by  the  Jesuits  “the  Great,”  per- 
haps  because  he  was  the  feeblest  monarch  j 
th.at  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  and  therefore 
the  most  manageable.  Leopold  was  a 
true  Spaniard  and  bigot,  like  his  father 
.and  grandfather,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  as  docile  as  a  dog  to  his  masters. 
Leopold  was  not  unlike  his  descendant, 
Francis  II.,  occupant  of  the  imperial 
throne  during  the  long  wars  of  the  French 
Uevolution.  It  has  twice  been  the  for¬ 
tune,  or  misfortune,  .as  it  may  be,  of  the 
House  of  Austria  to  have  two  of  the  most 
imbecile  of  their  race  on  the  throne 
pitted  against  the  two  most  vigorous  ru¬ 
lers  of  France.  What  Leopold  was  in 
comparison  with  Louis  XIV.  that  Francis 
II.  was  to  Napoleon.  Like  Francis  II., 
Leopold  was  fond  of  correcting  the  style 
of  the  state  papers  that  were  laid  before 
him.  Ilis  whole  work  as  a  ruler  consisted, 
in  fact,  in  signing  the  orders  drawn  up  in 
liis  name  by  his  Ministers.  lie  h.ad,  like 
all  men  of  small  intellect,  a  memory  tena¬ 
cious  only  of  trifles ;  thus,  in  the  disas¬ 
trous  ye.ar  1083,  when  the  Turks  drove 
him  from  his  capital,  he  recorded  that 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dispatches  were  signed,  three  hundred 
ana  eighty-six  letters  written,  and  four 
hundred  and  eighty-one  audiences  given 
by  him.  He  was  a  caricature  of  a  king, 
as  seen  and  described  by  an  Italian  Abbe, 
M’ho  in  his  travels  visited  Vienna  in  1670 
and  1680.  “The  Emperor,”  he  says,  “is 
of  small  stature  and  delicate  complexion ; 
the  hanging  lip  peculiar  to  the  House  of 
Ilapsburg  is  so  marked  in  him  that  the 
eye-teeth  jirotrude,  which  somewhat  im¬ 
pedes  his  speech  ;  his  eyes  and  brow  are 


majestic;  his  beard,  which  nearly  covers 
his  chin,  is  black,  and  he  wears  a  periwig. 
His  gait  is  languid.  He  is  dressed  in  the 
Spanish  fashion — red  stockings  and  shoes, 
a  red  or  black  plume  in  his  hat,  and  round 
his  neck  the  great  coll.ar  of  the  Golden 
h'leece,  Avhich  is  sometimes  covered  by 
his  m.antle.” 

Leopold’s  only  decisive  acts  as  a  ruler 
were  despotical  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  political  crimes.  The  little  energy  that 
he  had  he  used  in  attempting  to  crush 
Hungary,  as  Ferdin.and  II.  had  attempted 
to  crush*  Bohemia.  The  Jesuits  had  per¬ 
tinaciously  been  pursuing  the  plan  oi  in¬ 
troducing  the  Spanish  rule  into  Hungary 
.as  they  had  done  into  Bohemia.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  their  policy  was  to  keep  up 
the  closest  connection  with  the  Turks, 
who  then  held  more  then  half  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  so  kee[)  the  Protestants  in  check, 
and  finally  crush  them.  In  this  they  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  Hungarians  resorted  to  the 
privilege  of  insurrection^  a  strange  right 
reserved  to  the  Hungarian  magnates  by 
the  Golden  Bull  of  1222,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Hungary,  granted  bv  Andrew 
II.,  one  of  the  native  line  of  kings,  and 
which  all  the  former  kings  of  Hungary, 
including  those  of  the  House  of  Ilapsburg, 
had  sworn  to  respect.  Tliey  used  this 
privilege  of  insurrection  agmnst  Leopold 
in  1670,  and  being  defeated,  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  in  a  merciless  proscription  of 
their  nobility,  and  the  forcible  suppression 
of  all  Protestant  worship.  Protestant 
preachers  and  schoolmasters  were  arrest¬ 
ed  and  condemned,  some  to  imprisonment, 
others  to  death :  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Luthenan  ministers  were  banished  to  Bo- 
hemiii,  and  then  thrown  into  dungeons 
without  even  a  form  of  trial.  Thirty-eight 
of  these  jmstors  tcere  sold  at  fifty  crowns 
per  head  as  galley  -  slaves  to  Naples. 
Be.aten  down,  trampled  on,  their  liberties 
.and  religion  taken  away,  the  Hungarians 
would  have  sh.ared  the  same  fate  as  the 
Bohemians,  when,  happily  for  them,  the 
Turks  invaded  Au-stria  and  invested 
Vienna.  Fortune  plays  strange  freaks 
with  men  and  principles.  The  infidel 
Turks  came  to  the  rescue  of  Protestant 
Hungary  from  the  grip  of  Catholic  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  John  Sobieski,  in  his  turn,  res¬ 
cues  Austria  from  the  grip  of  the  infidel. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Leopold  that 
when  he  met  Sobieski,  the  deliverer  of 
Vienna,  he  only  saluted  him  with  chilling 
coldness,  remaining  stifliy  sitting  in  the 
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saddle,  nor  did  he  even  lift  his  hat  when 
Sobieski  kissed  his  hand,  and  the  Polish 
nobles  of  the  first  houses  were  presented 
to  him.  Austrian  ingratitude  is  pro¬ 
verbial.  Nicholas  was  the  Sobieski  of 
Austria  in  1 849,  and  Russia  has  not  for¬ 
gotten,  though  Austrian  has,  the  debt  of 
obligation  then  incurred  by  her.  The  i 
bloody  assize  of  Eperies,  in  which  Caraffa 
of  Naples  played  the  part  of  our  Judge 
JeflTeries,  and  about  the  same  year  1687, 
followed  8(>on  upon  the  deliverance  of 
Vienna.  Caraffa  once  said :  “  If  I  were 
conscious  of  having  within  my  body  one 
drop  of  blood  that  was  friendly  to  the 
Hungarians,  I  toould  at  once  bleed  myself 
to  death."  Tlie  tortures  that  he  inflicted 
are  too  horrible  to  relate :  the  rack,  the 
boot,  and  lighted  'W'ax  ta|)ers  under  the 
armpits,  were  common  punishments ;  suf¬ 
fice,  that  Caraffa  made  good  his  boast, 
that  he  would  prove  himself  to  be  the 
Attila,  the  Scourge  of  God,  to  these  Hun¬ 
garians.  When  the  Hungarians  asked 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  defend 
themselves,  Caraffa  replied :  “  That  their 
trial  should  be  procee^d  teilh  after  their 
execution."  The  Hungarians  at  last,  to 
get  rid  of  the  bloody  assize  of  Eperies, 
acquiesced  in  having  the  crown  of  their 
ancient  elective  monarchy  made  heredit¬ 
ary  in  the  male  line  of  the  House  of  Haps-  \ 
burg ;  and  also  resigned  their  right  of  in¬ 
surrection.  If  men  have  the  right  to 
rebel,  with  whom  does  the  right  rest? 
Who  is  to  decide  w'hen  the  limits  of  en¬ 
durance  are  past  ?  Is  it  the  prince  or  the 
people?  If  with  the  prince,  rebellion  is 
always  wrong;  if  udth  the  people,  it  is 
always  right ;  but  in  neither  case  can  it 
bo  a  matter  of  strict  right.  Rebellion  is 
always  a  case  of  necessity,  and  necessity 
knows  no  law. 

On  the  fifth  of  May,  1705,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  of 
dropsy  in  the  chest.  lie  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Joseph,  who,  though  a 
true  Hapsbnrg  in  pride  and  stiff"  pedantry, 
was  much  more  tolerant  than  any  of  his 
rcdecessors  of  the  Illyrian  line.  Under 
im  the  Jesuits,  for  the  first  time,  began 
to  lose  ground  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
He  also  despised  the  saintly  Camarilla, 
who  h.'id  exercised  paramount  influence  at 
the  court  of  his  father.  Joseph  went  so 
far  as  to  expel  a  Jesuit  from  Vienna  for 
preaching  sermons  leveled  at  him,  and 
when  remonstrated  with  for  selecting  a 
confessor  who  was  not  a  Jesuit,  he  threat¬ 


ened  to  send  the  whole  order  out  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  never  to  return.  But  Joseph’s  reign 
W'as  destinetl  to  be  short,  and  the  reforms 
which  he  had  begun  were  to  be  carried  on 
by  his  greater  namesake,  Joseph  II.,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  century.  He  was 
cut  off  by  8m.all-pox  in  1711,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Charles  VI.,  the  sixteenth  and 
last  emperor  of  the  old  male  line  of  Haps- 
burg. 

The  reign  of  Charles  VI.  marks  the 
transition  between  the  dull  cold  bigotry 
of  the  Ilapsburgs  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  more  liberal  rule  of  the  new 
branch  of  Hapsburg-Lorraines  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth.  He  continued  .and  carried  for- 
w.ard  his  brother  Joseph’s  ecclcsi.astical 
reforms:  8U|>pressed  useless  monasteries, 
corrected  the  abuses  of  the  conventual 
prisons,  which,  in  many  case.s,  were  dens 
of  debauchery  and  cruelty,  and  forced  the 
regulars  into  submission  to  their  bishops. 
But,  in  other  respects,  Charles  was  as 
great  a  trifler  as  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father.  When  in  Spain  he  was  pressed 
by  the  allies  to  advance  upon  Madrid,  as 
it  would  be  a  great  point  to  occupy  the 
capital;  ho  refused,  because  he  had  no 
state  carriages,  and  it  did  not  befit  him, 
as  King  of  Spain,  to  enter  Madrid  except 
in  state. 

Charles  VI.  had  no  son ;  and  to  secure 
the  succession  to  his  eldest  daiighler, 
Maria  Theresa,  he  procured  the  celebrated 
Pragm.atic  Sanction,  enacted  in  171.3, 
and  published  in  1724.  To  secure  for  this 
sanction  the  respect  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  Charles  stopped  at  no  sacri¬ 
fices.  It  was  the  labor  of  his  life  to  make 
it  binding  by  solemn  treaties.  To  secure 
this  ho  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  Imj)e- 
rial  crown,  and  sacrificed  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Austria.  But  no  sooner  was 
Charles  dead,  than  the  very  power  wdio 
guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Unction,  rose 
against  Maria  Tlieresa :  only  eight  weeks 
after  Clxarles’s  death,  Frederic  had  over¬ 
run  and  annexed  Sil&sia. 

M.aria  Theresa,  with  an  empty  treasury, 
a  disbanded  army,  and  a  disputed  title, 
began  her  reign  on  the  twentieth  October, 
1740;  yet,  before  she  died,  in  1780,  she 
had  consolidated  the  hereditary  states  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  one  consistent 
and  powerful  monarchy.  She  had  estal>- 
lished  that  bureaucratic  system,  which  her 
son  Joseph  II.  carried  to  perfection.  She 
had  crowned  one  of  her  sons  King  of  the 
Romans ;  seated  another  on  the  throne 
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of  Tuscnnv ;  married  a  third  to  the  rich 
heiress  of  kste,  and  so  secured  to  him  the 
Duchy  of  Modena,  and  had  piven  away 
three  of  her  daughters  to  three  Bourbon 
princes  :  Marie  Antoinette,  the  celebrated 
Queen  of  France  ;  Caroline,  Queen  of  Na¬ 
ples  ;  and  Amelia,  Duchess  of  Parma. 

Thus  Maria  Theresa  may  be  considered 
the  foundress  of  the  modem  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire,  not  only  because  this  new  line  of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine  begins  with  her,  but 
also  because  from  her  reign  we  may  date 
the  entire  ascendency  of  Austria  in  Italy, 
which  continued  unbroken  till  the  peace  of 
Villafranca.  I^Iaria  Theresa’s  courageous 
appeal  to  the  Hungarians,  and  their  chi- 
v.alrous  reply,  are  w’cll  known  ;  but  it  also 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  to  her  honor, 
th.at  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  ac¬ 
complices  in  the  partition  of  Poland  wdio 
felt  any  reluctance  to  commit  this  act  of 
spoliation.  When  the  measure  h.ad  been 
forced  upon  her  by  her  minister,  Kaunitz, 
she  signed  the  deed  of  partition,  writing 
on  the  margin  of  the  memorandum : 
“  Placet  :  because  so  many  great  and 
learned  men  wish  it :  but  when  I  have  been 
long  dead  people  will  see  what  must  come 
from  this  violation  of  evkrV  thing 
THAT,  until  now,  HAS  BEEN  DEEMED  HOLT 
AND  RIGHT.” 

Honor  to  her  woman’s  heart :  it  was  a 
truer  instinct  to  guide  her  conduct  by 
than  all  the  state-craft  of  Kaunitz.  She 
added  these  words  on  the  back  of  the 
sheet :  “  When  all  my  countries  were  at¬ 
tacked,  and  I  no  longer  knew  where  I 
might  go  quietly  to  lie  in,  I  stood  stiff,  on 
my  go^  nght  and  the  help  of  Hod.  But, 
in  this  affair,  when  not  only  clear  justice 
cries  to  Heaven  against  us,  but  also  all 
fairness  and  common-sense  condemns  us, 

I  must  confess  that  I  never  felt  so  troubled 
in  all  my  life,  and  am  ashamed  to  show 
myself  before  the  people.” 

Maria  Theresa  was  succeeded  by  her 
son  Joseph  H.  in  1780.  His  rt'ign  was 
short,  lasting  little  more  than  nine  years, 
yet  it  was  memorable.  He  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  remarkable  prince  of  the  j 
House  of  Hapsburg,  since  the  days  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  present.  His  energetic 
reforms  imparted  new  life  to  the  sluggish 
rule  of  the  House  of  Austria.  He  first 
brought  Austrian  policy  up  to  the  level  of 
the  age,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer,  or 
been  supported  in  these  reforms  by  his 
successors,  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian 
empire  might  have  b^>n  saved.  As  it 


now  is,  it  seems  that  Austria  must  share 
the  fate  of  China,  to  which  her  |>olicy  has 
confonneil  with  such  remarkable  perti¬ 
nacity.  She  is  slowly  breaking  up  under 
pressure  from  without  and  dissension 
within.  Her  provinces,  like  those  of 
China,  are  centralized  only  in  appearance. 

Count  Buol  told  Lord  Adam  Loftus  the 
other  day,  that  Austria  was  a  (’onserva- 
tive  state  ;  so  is  China,  but  such  Conser¬ 
vatism  is  a  sorry  thing  for  a  statesman  to 
boast  of.  True  Conservatism  implies  pro¬ 
gress,  for  there  is  a  life  in  a  nation  as  in  a 
tree — if  it  is  not  growing  it  is  decaying, 
and  though,  for  a  time,  the  causes  of 
decay  are  unseen,  they  are  none  the  less 
certain. 

There  was  a  better  spirit  in  the  rulers 
of  Austria  last  century.  Between  Joseph 
I.  and  Joseph  H.,  that  is  from  1705  to 
1780,  they  began  to  feel  the  breath  of 
new  ide.as.  Their  sacred  Apostolic  Ma¬ 
jesties  took  the  air,  and  went  about 
and  thought  as  other  people.  Between 
the  ridiculous  Leopold  and  the  imbecile 
Francis  IL,  there  was  an  interval  of  com¬ 
mon-sense. 

“  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a 
cycle  of  Cathay ;”  and  during  th.at  fifty 
years  of  Europe,  French  and  English 
ideas  propagated  themselves  so  fast  in 
Austria,  that  English  liberalism  and 
French  philosophy  began  to  be  tolerated, 
and  the  Jesuits  pronounced  a  nuisance, 
even  by  Ajiostolic  Majesty  itself.  Joseph 
H.  was  the  first  really  liberal  Emperor. 
Maria  Theres.a,  his  mother,  Avas  better 
than  her  predecessors,  and  showed  a  re¬ 
forming  spirit  in  many  respects.  She 
deputed  her  authority  to  old  Kaunitz,  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  the 
general  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  due. 
Pombal,  Arunda,  and  Choiseul,  the  three 
ministers  who  put  down  the  order  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  had  former¬ 
ly  been  ambassatlors  of  their  courts  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  had  taken  their  cue  from  thence. 
At  Rome  Kaunitz  was  only  called  il  min- 
istro  eretico.  The  arch-infidel,  Voltaire, 
and  the  author  of  the  Tartuffe,  were  his 
favorite  authors.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Spanish  priests  who,  for  two  hundred 
years,  had  been  the  real  rulers  of  Austria, 
was  a  revolution,  silent  but  real  in  the 
policy  of  Austria.  This  was  effected  by 
Kaunitz  in  1772,  Maria  Theresa  giving 
her  reluctant  consent.  Joseph  was  then 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  already  had 
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befrnn  tr>  display  those  advanced  ojanlons  ! 
which  brought  such  a  startling  change  on  ^ 
Austria  in  a  few  years.  Frederic  the 
(Jreat  saw  Joseph,  for  the  first  time,  when 
ho  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight. 
The  king  then  said  of  him  :  “  He  is  bred 
in  a  bigoted  court,  and  has  cast  off  super 
Btition ;  he  has  been  brought  up  in  jKJinp, 
and  yet  has  adopted  plain  manners;  he 
has  boon  nurtured  with  flattery,  and  yet 
is  modest.”  Fretieric  predicted  that  he 
would  surjiass  Charles  V.  Joseph  was 
fell  of  those  philanthropic  ideas  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  w'hich 
had  propagated  themselves  from  France 
to  Germany ;  “  and  it  marks,”  Vehse  ob¬ 
serves,  “most  strikingly  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Frederic,  that  during  his 
French  journey,  in  the  prime  of  manhooti, 
ho  in  Paris  went  to  see  Rousseau  in  his 
garret;  but  whilst  in  Switzerland,  rigor¬ 
ously,  and  on  principle,  abstained  from 
paying  a  visit  to  Frederic’s  great  friend, 
Voltaire,  at  Femey — an  omission  which 
not  a  little  annoyed  the  vain  philosopher.” 

If  Austria  could  have  produced  a  W ash- 
ington,  that  man  was  Joseph.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  he  gave  a  rare  exam¬ 
ple  of  disinteresteilness.  He  burned  cou¬ 
pons — government  stock  issued  after  the 
seven  years’  war  to  the  value  of  22,000,000 
florins,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  thus  making  a  present  to  the  trea¬ 
sury  both  of  capital  and  interest.  “  Vir- 
tute  et  exemplo,  was  his  motto  through 
life,  and  he  only  expected  from  others 
M’hat  he  was  prepared  to  do  himself.  He 
put  down  jobbery  wherever  he  could,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  education  at  the 
public  offices.  He  abolished  the  Spanish 
ceremonial  and  stiffness  which  prevailed 
at  court,  and  issued  a  special  order  forbid¬ 
ding  genuflexions,  as  he  said  that  men 
should  kneel  only  before  God.  The  court 
struggled  in  vain  against  this  new  Reform¬ 
ing  Emperor.  Old  Polonius,  with  plenti- 
fid  lack  of  wit,  predicted  the  end  of  all 
things  when  Joseph  sat  himself  down  on 
the  throne  in  a  military  uniform.  Joseph 
would  not  wear  the  robes  of  state,  and 
laughing  at  the  farce  of  gold  stick,  ate, 
drank,  and  talked  as  other  people.  Apos¬ 
tolic  Majesty  had  caught  at  last  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  Leopold  and  Fer¬ 
dinand  most  have  turned  in  their  graves 
at  the  reforming  pranks  of  this  young 
Hamlet  of  Hapsburg.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  he  issued  two  edicts,  which,  in 
his  ardent  enthuuosm,  he  thought  would 


lil>eralizo  Austria  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  edict  of  the  eleventh  of  June,  1781, 
abolishing  the  censorship  of  the  Press ; 
and  the  edict  of  the  thirteenth  October, 
in  the  same  year,  granting  entire  tolera¬ 
tion  to  all  religious  dissenters.  The  edict 
abolishing  the  censorship  produced  a  sud¬ 
den  deluge  of  books.  The  number  of 
b<K>k-writers  who  crowded  to  Vienna  was 
estimated  at  nearly  four  hundred.  This 
sudden  Iil>erty  soon  degenerated  into  li¬ 
cense,  and  .at  Last  Joseph  was  obliged  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  publication  of  works 
like  the  Woffenhutiel  Fragments  and  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Maid  of  Orleans.  Hut  he  would 
not  suppress  any  atta<^*ks  of  the  Press 
upon  himself,  “  for,”  said  he,  “  the  public 
will  not  judge  me  from  pamphlets,  but 
from  my  acts.” 

The  other  important  edict  of  tolcr.ation, 
to  all  sects  alike,  Lutheran,  Calvinist, 
Greeks,  and  Jews,  also  met  with  great 
op|)osition.  Joseph  w:us  a  sincere  Christ¬ 
ian.  ILassing  on  his  journey  to  Rome, 
through  Bologn.a,  he  said  to  the  profess¬ 
ors  of  Theology  there :  “  I  am  no  divine  ; 
I  am  only  a  stddicr;  but  so  much  I  know 
that  one  way  and  one  truth  only  leads  to 
heaven — and  I  hope  you,  in  your  schools, 
will  keep  to  it — the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
He  struck  at  the  root  of  all  bigotry  in  the 
famous  Bull  .against  heretics :  “//»  Crma 
Domini.'''*  Tliis  he  ordered  to  be  ex¬ 
punged  from  .all  ritiuils  —  the  oath  to  be 
taken  by  all  doctors  of  the  universities,  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  M-as  abol¬ 
ished  ;  nor  were  people  required  to  kneel 
to  the  Host,  as  it  passed  by  in  the  streets. 
The’ import  trade  of  images  and  relics 
from  Italy  w’as  put  a  stop  to  —  waxen 
Agnus  Deis,  amulets,  scapulars,  and  so 
forth,  were  forbidden  to  be  sold — im.ages 
in  churches  were  stripped  of  their  tawilry 
dres.ses,  their  periwigs,  .and  hoojK'd  petti¬ 
coats,  and  trumpery  of  all  kinds  was  swept 
out  of  the  monasteries,  as  by  our  Henry 
VIII.  The  theatrical  style  of  church- 
music  was  laid  aside ;  the  Mass  sung  in 
German ;  processions  were  put  down  or 
limited  to  a  single  day ;  the  Corpus 
Christ!  and  pilgrimages  discountenanced. 

Joseph,  like  our  rfenry  VIH.,  took  care 
to  make  his  reforms  profitable  as  well  as 
pious.  He  founded  a  religious  chest,  in 
M'hich  he  deposited  the  silver  and  gold  of 
melted  images ;  thus,  while  he  vied  with 
the  Ephesians  in  burning  the  books  of 
superstition  and  curious  ails,  he  carefully 
counted  the  cost,  and,  by  help  of  the 
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melting-pot,  he  not  only  purihed  religion 
in  Austria,  but  also  replenished  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  The  Pope,  at  last,  took  alarm 
at  these  Protestant  proceedings.  Unable 
to  check  these  reforms  by  remonstrances 
from  Home,  Pius  VI.  resolved  to  surprise 
the  Emperor  in  Vienna,  and  try  the  effect 
of  personal  inffuence.  l*ius  was  a  very 
handsome  and  aflTable,  but  also  a  very  vain 
old  man.  He  had  earned  the  name  in 
Home  of  II  Peranasore.  So,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  Emperor's  coolness,  he 
set  out  for  Vienna  on  the  twenty-seventh 
February,  1782.  Instead  of  kissing  the 
slipper  and  holding  the  stirrups,  Joseph 
embraced  the  Pope  three  times  d  lu  I'ran- 
The  Pope  remained  four  weeks  in 
Vienna,  and  was  treated  outwardly  with 
all  respect.  .Joseph  was  courteous  “as  a 
king  to  a  king,”  but  appeared  utterly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  honor  of  receiving  under 
his  roof  the  Holy  Father  of  Christendom, 
and  treated  him  with  the  same  studied 
respect  as  if  he  had  been  only  his  good 
brother  of  France  or  Na)»les,  and  not  His 
Holiness.  Old  Kaunitz,  il  ministro  tretico, 
even  surpassed  his  master  in  cool  irrever¬ 
ence.  When  the  Em|>eror  introduced 
him,  the  Pope  held  out  his  hand  to  be 
kissed.  Old  Kaunitz  gave  it  a  hearty 
s<iueeze,  d  tAnglaiae,  exclaiming  :  De  tout 
nion  ccenr,  de  tout  mon  coeur — as  if  he 
had  said  in  plain  English:  “Delighted  to 
see  you,  old  fellow.”  When  the  Poihj 
honored  Kaunitz  with  a  visit,  which,  by 
the  by,  the  old  heretic  forgot  to  return, 
Kaunitz  received  the  holy  father  in  an 
easy  morning-<lress,  and  took  him  through 
the  picture-gallery,  ]>ushing  the  vicar  of 
Christ  unceremoniously  about  to  place 
him  in  the  best  light  to  see  the  pictures, 
and  altogether  handling  him  in  so  irrever¬ 
ent  a  manner  that  the  Pope  was  “  struck 
of  a  heap” — «tupefatto”  as  he  con¬ 
fessed  to  his  chamberlain.  The  holy 
father,  however,  did  not  forget  to  suggest 
to  the  heretic,  Kaunitz,  that  it  was  high 
time  in  his  old  age  to  do  something  for 
the  church. 

So  little  did  the  Pope  get  from  his 
jouniey  to  Vienna  that  Joseph  carried  on 
his  reforms  with  a  higher  Inuid  than  ever. 
He  soon  returned  the  Pope’s  visit,  and 
(strange  contrast  with  Francis  Joseph) 
the  streets  of  Home  rang  with  applause 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  The  populace 
shouted  so  energeticjilly,  “  Viva  F  Impe- 
ratore  re  del  Romans.  Siete  a  casa  ros¬ 
tra  siete  U  nostro  padrom^'  that  Joseph 


himself  was  obliged  to  repress  these  ao- 
clamations.  The  days  of  the  Ghibellines 
seemed  come  again.  Joseph  even  had 
serious  thoughts  of  a  formal  rupture  with 
Rome,  and  setting  up  a  national  church 
in  Germany.  “I  hojK*,”  said  Joseph,  to 
the  Cardinal  Argara,  the  Spanish  Ambas¬ 
sador,  “/  shall  be  able  to  convince  my 
people  that  they  may  remain  Catholic 
without  being  Romany'  and  the  Arch- 
bisho(>s  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  Treves,  and 
Sultzburg  met  at  Ems,  and  discusst'd  the 
measures  ibr  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
free  national  church. 

So  loud  was  the  outcry  of  the  party  of 
reaction  that  Joseph  was  denounced  as  a 
Lutheran.  A  fanatical  monk  at  Lemburg 
attempted  his  life,  and  Joseph  only  ordered 
him  to  be  shut  up  in  a  mad-house.  Lithe 
Tyrol,  the  people  under  priestly  instiga¬ 
tion,  broke  out  into  rebellion.  An  effigy 
of  Luther  was  carried  aliout  the  streets 
in  a  wheel-barrow,  and  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  river ;  and  Protestants  were 
beaten  and  insulted. 

Joseph  was  a  thorough  utilit.arian. 
His  habits  were  active  and  simple.  Econo¬ 
my  reigned  in  his  palace,  lie  reduced 
the  exjienses  from  six  million  fforins  to 
half  a  million  Much  work  and  little  play 
was  his  habit  through  life.  He  rose  at 
five  and  worked  all  the  morning  with  his 
live  secretaries,  reading  and  answering 
dispatches.  Ills  fare  was  frugal ;  he  ate 
no  supjier,  and  if  there  was  any  pressing 
business,  could  work  till  beyond  mid¬ 
night.  His  bed  was  a  sack,  fflled  with 
maize  straw,  over  which  a  stag’s  skin  and 
a  linen  sheet  were  spread.  His  pillow 
was  a  leathern  cushion,  stufi'ed  with  horse¬ 
hair. 

Joseph  had  not  completed  his  forty- 
ninth  year  when  he  died.  His  reign  was 
only  too  short  for  Austria.  Even  the 
party  of  reaction,  to  whose  entire  a.scend- 
ency  during  the  last  forty  years  Austria 
owes  her  continual  downward  decline, 
now  a<lmits  that  Jo.seph  II.  saved  the 
empire  from  the  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Count  Fiquelmont,  the 
champion  of  pure  absolutism,  the  most 
Austrian  of  Austrian  statesmen,  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  great  merits.  Hormayr,  the 
Saint  Simon  of  Austria,  who,  a-s  an  em¬ 
ploy  i,  spent  his  life  in  quietly  noting  the 
symptoms  of  decay  in  the  empire,  in  whose 
pay  he  was,  wrote  before  the  revolution 
of  1848:  “//*■«  memory  rises  every  spring 
more  powerfully  from  the  grave." 
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Leopold  II.,  who  had  been  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph 
in  1790,  and  reigned  only  two  years. 
Hut,  during  that  short  reign,  he  decided 
the  policy  of  Austria  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of 
old  Kaunitz,  he  resolved  to  oppose  the 
French  llevolution,  and  handed  on  to  his 
son  Francis  II.,  as  an  inheritance,  those 
disastrous  wars  with  Napoleon,  which 
three  times  brought  Austria  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.  Of  all  the  powers  that 
fought  with  Napoleon,  Austria  is  the 
only  one  that  can  not  point  to  a  victory. 
England  has  her  Peninsula  and  Waterloo. 
Prussia  niped  out  her  Jena  at  Waterloo, 
and  Russia  her  Friedland  at  Moscow,  but 
Austria  was  always  beaten.  She  was 
brought  bac.k  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
that  swept  Napoleon  before  it ;  but  Aus¬ 
tria  has  no  military  ^lory  to  point  to  as 
her  own  in  modem  times.  Sne  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  jailer,  and  her  troops  can  take 
terrible  revenge  on  an  unarmed  populace. 
But  the  united  Italians  were  too  much  for 
her  in  1848,  and  the  Hungarians  in  1849. 
But  for  the  treachery  of  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Naples  she  would  never  have  re¬ 
covered  her  grasp  of  Italy  ;  and  but  for  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Russians 
that  Nicholas  march^  in  to  her  rescue, 
she  would  never  have  recovered  Hungary. 
As  it  is,  she  only  holds  her  provinces  to¬ 
gether  as  the  planks  of  a  stranded  wreck, 
that  will  go  to  pieces  at  the  first  storm, 
Statesmen  still  put  faith  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  financiers 
still  float  her  loans  into  the  market.  But 
the  faith  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  sol¬ 
vency  and  stability  of  Austria  is  very 
nearly  at  an  end.  The  last  exposure  of 
the  surreptitious  issue  of  eleven  millions 
of  national  stock  by  Baron  Bruck,  over 
and  above  what  the  government  had  de¬ 
clared  its  debts  to  amount  to,  is  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  a  level  with  that  of  Paul, 
Strahan,  and  Bates,  and  calls  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Austrian  lo.ans  from  every  bourse 
in  Europe.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
system  can  hold  together  much  longer  — 
it  has  been  living  on  its  capital  too  long 
— its  credit  is  now  gone  also — Russia  will 
lend  her  no  more  soldiers,  or  Holland  any 
more  m^talliques.  The  concordat  and 
centralization  have  done  their  work,  and 
alienated  forever  the  loyalty  even  of  the 
Tyrolese  and  Germans,  the  only  loyal 

Erovinces  Austria  possessed  ten  years  ago. 
Europe  must  now  look  out  for  changes  in 


the  balance  of  power  for  the  disintegration 
of  Austria  into  two  or  three  great  nation¬ 
alities.  It  is  not  as  in  Spain  or  France, 
where,  when  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty  was 
effete,  a  revolution  brought  in  new  blood, 
and  with  it  new  ideas,  while  the  nation's 
life  continued  the  same  as  before.  In 
Austria  the  race  is  effete,  and  the  system 
as  well.  There  is  no  homogeneous  race  to 
begin  a  new  life  for  Austria,  as  in  France 
since  the  Revolution  ;  but  the  government 
will  fall  to  pieces  with  the  family  that  re¬ 
present  it.  Xe  roi  est  t’  etat,  is  true  of 
Austria  more  than  ever  it  was  of  France 
in  its  most  despotic  days.  Austria  is  a 
house,  not  a  nation.  When  Francis  V., 
ex-Duke  of  Modena,  changed  the  name 
of  his  territories  from  IStati  Modenete  to 
Stati  Eitese^  implying  thereby  that  his 
subjects  were  his  jx'rsonal  possessions  — 
stock — he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
Austrian.  The  Hapsburg,  like  the  Este 
States,  are  looked  upon  as  their  estates, 
and  since  their  subjects  have  no  rights,  of 
course  they  have  no  duties.  Italy  and 
Hungary  will  release  themselves  as  soon 
as  they  can  from  all  obligations  to  rulers 
who  are  under  no  obligations  to  them. 
The  fiction  of  loyalty  without  law  can  not 
be  kept  up  much  longer,  and  when  the 
last  descendant  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg 
is  reduced  to  the  petty  dukedom  from 
which  his  dynasty  take  their  name,  then, 
at  last,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Bohemia  may 
form  the  nuclei  of  three  independent  con¬ 
stitutional  states,  like  Belgium,  S.ardinin, 
!ind  Prussia.  Euroi>e  will  be  relieved  of 
one  great  military  monarchy,  and  there 
will  be  one  obstacle  the  less  in  the  way 
of  Continental  improvement.  We  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Micliiels  that  France  is  to 
I  work  the  overthrow  of  Austria.  His  book, 
written  in  May  last,  was  out  of  date  in 
July,  when  Napoleon  patched  up  the  in¬ 
glorious  treaty  of  Villafranc.a.  France,  as 
governed  at  present,  will  have  to  win  her 
own  liberties  before  she  can  think  of  giv¬ 
ing  liberty  to  the  enslaved  subjects  of 
Austria.  One  military  monarchy  may  go 
to  war  with  another,  but  Satan  does  not 
cast  out  Satan.  Despotic  kings  soon 
p.atch  np  their  quarrels  in  face  of  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy — a  constitutional  king.  Nor, 
again,  do  we  anticipate  much  result  from 
the  demands  of  Pansclavism  in  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.  The  flame  of  disaffection 
is  artfully  fanned  by  Russian  agents,  and, 
of  course,  for  Russian  ends.  Russia  only 
uses  nationalities  as  the  cat  the  monkey 
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to  (;ot  the  chestnuts  for  its  own  eating. 
Constitutionalism  has  nothing  to  gain  from 
military  monarchy,  either  in  Russia  or 
France.  But  when  the  end  comes,  and  it 


can  not  be  for  off,  let  os  hope  that  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia  will  enjoy  their 
own  native  dynasties,  and  with  them  re¬ 
tain  their  liberties. 


From  the  Weitmlniter  Rerlew. 


•  BONAPARTISM 

Peace  might  now  have  been  concluded, 
btit  Austria  had,  unfortunately  for  herself 
and  more  unfortunately  for  the  West, 
made  a  treaty  with  Russia,  and  Suwarrow 
and  his  Tartars  were  come  to  divide  the 
promised  spoil.  Italy,  overrun  in  turn 
by  Goths,  Vandals,  Austrians,  Spaniards, 
French,  was  now  to  feel  the  pressure  of  a 
barbarotis  race  introduced  by  Austria, 
who  to  her  crimes  must  add  the  guilt  of 
liaving  opened  the  door  of  Western  civil- 
i/.ation  to  this  dangerous  intruder. 

I.K)rd  Byron’s  immortal  description  of 
the  storming  of  Ismail  by  Suwarrow  has 
made  English  readers  familiar  with  the 
marne  of  the  Russian  commander.  A  mas- 
s.acre  of  men,  women,  and  children,  so 
complete  that  it  amounted  to  extermina¬ 
tion,  1ms  given  to  the  siege  of  Ismail  a 
fearful  celebrity,  and  to  the  victor  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  notoriety.  With  a  levity  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  when 
Rome  was  burning,  Suwarrow  tunied  the 
slaughter  of  thirty-six  thousand  human 
beings  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  into  a 
serio-comic  epigram.  His  mistress  loved 
buffoonery.  The  diminutive  hero  was  as 
ugly  as  malicious,  and  not  much  bigger 
than  a  monkey.  His  powers  of  mimicry 
were  peculiar,  and  were  so  unsparingly 
used  for  the  Kmpres.s’8  diversion,  that  it 
was  only  by  express  command  he  became 
serious,  and  proved  himself  capable  of 
bettor  tilings  by  his  renuirkable  sagacity, 
expressed  with  a  quaint  originality  that 
im|)arted  a  pungent  ll.avor  to  his  sayings. 
His  mode  of  dealing  Mith  Ismail  marked 
him  out  the  right  man  for  Poland.  He 
was  not  likely  to  mar  by  troublesome 
scruples  the  iniquitous  work  of  partition, 
and  the  sack  of  i’raga  is  said  to  have  out- 
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horrored  even  the  horrors  of  Ismml. 
Catharine  died  soon  afler,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  l*aul,  a  madman,  who  asserted 
a  sovereign  right  of  monopoly  of  eccen¬ 
tricity,  and  sent  Suwarrow  home  to  vent 
his  disappointment  on  his  serts.  Austria 
had  not  forgotten  her  worthy  partner  in 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  when  another 
blow  w'as  to  be  struck  for  her  Italian  pos¬ 
sessions,  surprised  the  Russian  general 
with  an  intimation  that  he  was  created  an 
Austrian  field-marshal  and  generalissimo 
of  the  allied  army.  When  he  aiTived  at 
Verona  to  take  the  command,  he  was 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  yet  as  active,  as 
vigorous,  as  full  of  ardor,  tricks,  and  mis¬ 
chief,  and  only  more  hideously  ugly,  dirty, 
and  slovenly,  than  when  he  use<l  to  divert 
Catharine  by  drilling  his  soldiers  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  one  boot  off  and  his 
stocking  hanging  down  to  his  heels.  His 
eccentricities,  however,  won  the  heart  of 
his  soldiers,  whom  he  called  his  children, 
and  jiroved  the  sincerity  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  by  infiicting  no  more  lashes  than 
were  likely  to  do  them  good,  while  he 
ate  of  his  children’s  too  savory  food,  and 
would  sleep  only  on  straw.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  made  for  tlie  commander-in-chief  in 
the  city  of  the  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve¬ 
rona”  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  house 
was  not  fitted  up  for  the  horse  instead  of 
the  field- marshal.  The  looking-glasses 
were  all  removed  lest  the  general’s  sense 
of  beauty  should  be  shocked  by  the  sight 
of  his  own  face.  The  beds  were  turueil 
out,  and  fresh  straw  laid  in.  The  general 
was  an  early  riser,  and  his  way  of  waking 
up  his  military  fiock  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  habits.  He  uttered  a  crow  like 
that  of  an  early  village  cock,  and  his  sol¬ 
diers  immediately  sprang  up  to  the  familiar 
sound.  When  wo  hear  of  the  Allici’  sepa¬ 
rating  we  must  not  be  surprised  that 
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men  of  the  grave  bearing  and  courtly  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  Austrian  staff  could  not  long 
endure  the  grotesque  superiority  assumed 
by  this  worthy  representative  of  a  master 
almost  mad.  The  Kussians  treated  their 
Allies  as  inferiors.  They  had  l>eaten  the 
Turks  and  trampled  on  the  Poles,  and 
M-ere  now  to  show  the  Austrians  the  way 
to  beat  the  French,  by  whom  they  had 
been  beaten. 

The  unfortunate  French  General  Scherer 
was  allowed  no  peace,  llis  line  of  defense 
on  the  Adda  was  pierced,  and  Suwarrow 
inaugurated  his  command  by  the  victory 
of  Cassano,  twenty-eighth  of  April,  in 
which  a  whole  French  division  was  cut 
off,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  its  arms. 
Scherer,  on  tne  evaiing  of  that  fatal  day, 
Wgged  Moreau  to  assume  the  command. 
Moreau  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  stand 
in  Piedmont ;  but  the  i>eople,  wearied  of 
French  oppression,  as  soon  as  they  felt 
the  chain  loosened,  rose  to  a.s8crt  their 
deliverance,  and  Moreau  found  himself 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Ajtennines, 
in  such  a  position  as  would  enable  him  to 
assail  Suwarrow's  flank  as  soon  as  the 
latter  should  advance  to  intercept  the  ap- 
proatih  of  Macdonald  from  Naples.  At 
length,  in  the  middle  of  June,  Aiacdonald 
made  his  appearance.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  June,  the  French  lost  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  Trebbia.  Within  three 
months  they  had  lost  Germany  and  Italy. 
Still  the  resolution  of  the  nation  was  re¬ 
presented  by  Moreau,  entrenched  in  the 
Apennines,  and  its  daring  enterprise  by 
Massena,  perched  like  an  eagle  above  the 
Swiss  lake  of  Zurich.  A  vigorous  min- 
istor-of-war,  Beniadotte,  was  appointed, 
recruits  were  raised,  and  hurried  to  both 
theaters  of  war.  The  battle  of  Novi, 
fought  fifteenth  of  August,  1799,  was  one 
of  the  most  obstinately-contested  of  any 
that  ha^l  taken  place  in  Italy.  Fur  hours 
the  Allies  could  not  gain  an  inch,  or  if 
they  did,  were  hurled  back  by  the  in¬ 
flexible  valor  of  the  French.  If  Moreau, 
and  the  brave,  enlightened,  and  honorable 
St.  Cyr  were  on  one  side,  Ki  ay,  Bagration, 
and  Suwarrow  were  on  the  other.  Su¬ 
warrow,  as  usual,  when  bent  on  business, 
was  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  animating 
by  his  enthusiasm,  which  was  wild  in 
battle,  his  followers  to  fury.  Victory 
wavered  as  the  dajr  advanced,  and  at 
length  declared  agiiinst  the  French,  and 
Aloreau  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  shattered  army  within  the  fast- 


I  nesses  of  the  Apennmes.  France  was 
{  now  about  to  be  threatened  with  inva- 
I  sion.  All  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
I  to  dislodge  Massena  from  his  position  in 
!  Switzerland,  but  that  was  not  an  easy 
i  matter.  If,  however,  the  Austrians  and 
:  Russians  were  closely  united,  and  zealous¬ 
ly  resolved  ujHjn  acting  together,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  even  the  genius 
of  Massena,  the  patriotism  of  Moreau, 
and  the  unquestionable  military  abilitii'S 
of  the  generals  leading  soldiers  of  the 
highest  order,  coidd  not  have  saved 
j  France  from  the  |x)llution  of  invasion. 

!  With  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Italy  at 
I  Novi  the  French  people  heard,  at  the 
'  same  time,  of  the  defeat  of  Brune  in  Hol¬ 
land,  by  an  English  Expedition,  under 
I  Abercrombie,  and  the  capture  of  the 
;  whole  Dutch  fleet.  Paris  became  vio¬ 
lently  agitated.  The  Directory  lost  cre- 
;  dit  and  authority.  The  clubs  revived, 

I  the  Jacobin  press  called  for  the  revival 
j  of  the  days  of  terror,  and  an  opposition, 

I  numbering  two  hundred  members,  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  the  furious  passions  of 
i  the  revolutionists,  ap{H>ared  in  the  Upper 
Assembly  of  the  Five  Hundred.  The  five 
j  directors  were  guarrelmg,  .and  the  gon- 
;  oral  disorganiz.ation  was  so  complete,  that 
I  the  Republic  seemed  .almut  to  fall  to  ruin. 

I  ’^The  njoment  wa.s,  in  fact,  ripe  for  Bona- 
!  parte ;  but  where  w.as  he  ?  Mystery 
j  hung  over  the  name  of  him  who,  whether 
i  a  victor  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids  or  a 
1  lurking  fugitive  upon  the  Nile,  none  could 
j  tell,  for  Nelson  was  m.aster  of  the  sea,  and 
I  a  French  sail  dared  not  come  within  sight 
of  the  British  6hi[)s. 

Disunion  between  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  siived  France  from  immediate 
peril.  The  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna  or¬ 
dered  the  separation  of  the  two  armies. 
To  the  Russians  was  assigned  the  invasion 
of  Switzerland.  The  Austrian  troops 
were  to  act  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  defend 
their  reconquered  ground  in  Italy.  The 
arrangement  was  highly  pleasing  to  Su¬ 
warrow,  who  panted  to  be  let  loose  in 
pursuit  of  prey.  He  was  sick  of  the  slow 
operations  of  sieges  in  Italy  for  the  benefit 
of  Allies,  whose  selfishness  ho  shrewdly 
penetrated  and  exposed  to  his  imperial 
master.  The  Czar  Paul  without  being 
absolutely  mad,  had  one  of  those  ch.aotic 
brains  in  which  good  and  bad  principles 
so  mingled  and  crossed,  that  according  as 
one  or  other  w.as  uppermost  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  ho  migiit  pass  for  a  chivalrous 
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Quixote,  a  whimsical  tormentor,  or  a 
tyrant.  His  humor,  stimulated  by  the 
reports  of  his  old  lieutenant,  as  chaotic  in 
conduct  as  the  Emperor  was  in  mind,  had 
taken  a  generous  direction,  which  alarmed 
the  Austrian  (Jovernrnent.  Paul  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  the  restorer  of  things  to 
their  right  place.  If  lie  turned  out  the 
French  republicans,  he  did  not  intend  that 
Austria  was  to  pocket  the  disgorged  sjwjil. 
He  vowed  that  Italy  should  be  reinstated, 
that  the  Poj)e  should  rule  in  Rome,  yea, 
and  that  the  Republic  of  Venice  should 
be  restored.  Now  Austria  meant  to  keep 
Venice,  and  to  keep  all  she  could  lay  her 
hands  upon,  and  so  she  hounded  on  Su- 
warrow  into  Switzerland,  saying,  with 
lugo: 

“  Whether  Roderigo  kill  Csssio,  or  Cassio 
Kill  Ruderigo,  1  profit  either  way.” 

While  the  necessary  military  changes 
were  operating  in  presence  of  Massena, 
that  consumiuate  general,  perceiving  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  attacked  the  arriving  Rus¬ 
sian  divisions  before  they  were  solidly  in 
their  positions,  be.at  them  to  pieces,  and 
became  master  of  Zurich. 

Suwarrow  was  painfully  ascending 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  then  without  a  high 
ro.ad,  harassetl  at  each  step  by  riflemen 
hidden  amongst  rocks,  witli  whom  Rus- 
si.an  soldiers,  accustomed  to  level  plains, 
and  to  act  in  companies,  knew'  not  how  to 
deal.  The  indomitable  old  man,  seeing 
his  children,  as  he  called  them,  waver, 
deliberately  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and 
begged  them  to  dig  his  grave,  as  back  he 
would  not  go.  Ilis  brave  spirit  communi¬ 
cated  itself  to  others,  and  they  won  their 
way  across  the  torrent  of  the  Reuss,  over 
plunks,  in  the  place  where  the  Devil’s 
Rridge  hatl  been,  until  blown  up  by  the 
retreating  French,  and  at  length  stood  on 
that  classic  ground  of  Altorf,  where  the 
cruel  caprice  of  a  former  Austrian  tyrant 
turned  a  William  Tell  from  an  outraged 
father  into  a  great  deliverer.  Suwarrow 
reached  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  L’^ri,  ex¬ 
pecting  there  to  And  a  flotilla  of  boats  to 
carry  his  division  to  the  ]>oint8  where  they 
were  to  act  with  the  other  divisioiis,  al¬ 
ready  in  supposed  po.ssession  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  w'ere  no  l)oats.  The  eye  of 
the  strategist  jirobably  saw  not  the  sub¬ 
lime  sceue  before  him.  Tell’s  chapel, 
piously  reared  on  the  spot  his  foot  had 
touched,  when,  spurning  the  boat  in  which 
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he  was  a  captive,  he  sprang  ashore,  and 
while  the  bo.at  and  the  brains  of  the  cap- 
tors  were  whirling  about  in  confusion,  he 
was  climbing  the  fifteen  hundred  feet  of 
almost  perpendicular  rock  which,  with  the 
opposite  mountain,  mingle  eternal  shadow 
over  the  most  solemn  of  lakes.  As  in  a 
erj^pt  Lay  the  chapel  of  Willian  Tell,  whose 
spirit  might  have  been  supposed  to  guard 
the  sacreil  cradle  of  Swiss  liberty,  and  to 
warn  back  the  savage  lieutenant  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  desj)ot.  Suwarrow  would  have 
l>een  more  perplexed  h.ad  he  known  the 
full  horrors  of  his  situation.  His  subor¬ 
dinate  officers  were  beaten,  lie  stood 
isolated,  at  the  head  of  a  few  thous:ind 
troops.  There  was  no  road  at  either  side, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  dare  the 
horrible  defile  of  the  Schachenthal,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  canton  of  Glams.  Over  slip¬ 
pery  precipices,  where  a  single  traveler 
could  hardly  find  footing,  Suw.arrow  and 
his  children  w’ere  obliged  to  creep  in 
single  file,  sacrificing  artillery,  horses, 
mules,  and  baggage.  When  he  reached 
his  destination  this  singular  hero  ordered 
his  linen  to  be  unpacked  .and  aired.  But 
idle  was  this  affected  security.  He  w.as 
surrounded  by  triumph.ant  enemies,  and 
after  some  desperate  efforts  to  force  his 
way,  found  himself  obliged  to  retreat. 
Although  early  in  autumn,  snow  was  fall¬ 
ing,  and  there  wjis  not  the  tr.ace  of  a  path 
— not  a  human  habitation  visible,  but  huge 
billowy  wastes  of  snow,  amidst  which  the 
sight  of  a  naked  rock  was  a  relief  and 
welcome  for  its  shelter.  At  length  they, 
or  rather  the  survivors,  did  reach  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  with  about  ten 
thousand  men,  or  little  more  than  one 
half  the  division  which  had  found  its  pro¬ 
gress  arrested  by  the  Lake  of  Uri.  This 
miserable  expedition  dissolved  the  alliance. 
France  was  saved.  Suwarrow  returned 
home,  to  find  discomfiture  crowned  by 
disgrace.  The  bitterness  of  his  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Paul  m.ade  him  turn  with 
more  grateful  recollections  to  the  memory 
of  Catharine.  He  begged,  as  a  last  favor, 
that  the  portnait  of  his  revered  mother 
(as  the  Empress  was  called  by  her  sub¬ 
jects)  might  be  laid  on  his  breast  as  his 
body  descended  into  the  grave.  It  was 
the  only  favor  accorded  to  a  man  whose 
crimes  against  humanity  were  not  those 
which  counted.  He  had  committed  the 
one  deadly  sin  of  being  unfortunate.  The 
evil  fit  being  uppermost  in  the  head  of 
Paul,  he  ordered  that  no  military  honors 
23 
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Hhould  mark  the  funeral  of  the  greatest  I 
of  Russian  soldiers.  Attendance  was  ftro- 
hibited.  One  foreign  ambassador  braved 
imperial  anger,  lie  was  an  Englishman. 
Lonl  Whitworth  was  the  only  person  of 
distinction  who  followed  Field-Marshal 
Sua-arrow  to  the  tomb. 

Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt  a  whole  year 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  events  passing 
in  Europe  throughout  that  long  period, 
.\t  length,  on  the  seventeenth  October, 
having  escm)ed  the  British  cruisers,  he 
laoiled  at  Frejus  in  Provence.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  electrified  the  town.  They  had 
oeeii  living  for  some  time  in  const.ant  ap¬ 
prehension  of  invasion.  Often  they  had 
said.  Oh!  if  Bonaparte  were  here,  the 
Austrians  would  not  be  threatening  the 
frontier  of  the  Var  ;  and  lo  I  here  he  was, 
a  glorious  fugitive,  encompassed  with  the 
light  of  Eastern  victories,  and  led  safely 
home  by  his  good  genius,  through  the 
watchful  vessels  of  his  enemies.  The 
sprang  from  depression  to  joy. 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  It 
communicated  itself  to  every  town 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way 
to  the  capital.  Flowers  rained  by  day  on 
his  path,  banners  waved  above  his  head, 
and  at  night  the  streets  blazed  with  illu- 
minatioiis.  To  all  eyes  he  ha<l  appeared 
as  the  morning  star  of  hope  —  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day.  He  himself  believed  that 
he  was  no  less.  He  knew  that  he  had 
only  to  let  fortune  come  to  him.  In  Paris 
he  hurried  away  from  the  enthusiastic  de¬ 
monstrations  of  the  people,  and  the  ca- 
ressi;s  of  parties,  and  half  hid  himself  in 
his  modest  dwelling,  cheered  by  his  own  ' 
lielove<l  Josephine.  Immediately  the 
street  lost  its  prosy  old  name,  and  at 
every  corner  was  written  Rm  de  la  Vic- 
toirey  Street  of  Victory.  His  house  be¬ 
came  the  rendezvous  of  officers.  His 
saloons  blaze^l  with  uniforms.  His  rooms 
could  not  hold  his  military  friends,  who, 
flowing  over,  .as  it  were,  the  threshold 
into  the  garden,  wore  watched  by  an 
ever-w'aiting  crowd,  chained  by  the 
(rharm  of  some  mystery  of  w’hich  the  ex¬ 
planation  was  not  far  away.  So  far  from 
:ip{>earing  in  Eastern  magnificence  of  cos¬ 
tume,  Bonaparte  assumed  a  negligent  de¬ 
meanor.  lie  dressed  with  a  sort  of  loose 
simplicity,  like  one  sick  and  out  of  spirits. 
People  said  he  was  mourning  for  France, 
lieiiewiug  the  mournful  cry  of  the  Roman 
—  Where  are  my  legions?  —  he  a.sked, 
“  Where  are  my  victories — where  are  all 


people 

Their 


my  conquests  ?”  With  the  usual  crodtN 
lity  of  parties,  each  believed  that  Bona¬ 
parte  would  bo  its  instrument.  The  Gov> 
eminent  of  the  Directory  fancied  that 
his  sword  would  be  at  their  service 
against  the  Jacobins ;  while  the  latter 
merged  their  wild  theories  in  the  com¬ 
mon  pa.ssion  of  the  whole  |)eople,  all  hav¬ 
ing  but  one  thought  for  the  time — the  re- 
coverv  of  the  tarnished  glory  of  France. 
The  l)irectors,  divided  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  sought  to  turn  that  powerful  sword 
against  rivals.  The  Houses  of  Parli.anient, 
if  we  may  be  alloweii  so  to  name  the 
Council  of  Ancients  and  the  Council  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  were  the  only  bodies 
who  seemed  not  to  have  dreamt  it  fK)ssi- 
ble  that  Bonaparte  was  to  play  the  part 
of  Cromwell.  The  generals  of  the  army, 
who  attributed  their  failures  to  babblers, 
as  they  contemptuously  called  their 
rulers,  held  possession  of  the  great  sol¬ 
dier’s  ear.  The  means  for  effecting  the 
Coup  d'Bknt  were  very  inartificial.  A 
review  w'as  arranged ;  the  troops  sur¬ 
rounded  the  houses.  Bonajiarte  entered 
the  Council  of  Ancients  with  a  couple  of 
grenadiers,  intending  to  parody  the  fa¬ 
mous  “  Take  away  that  bauble  I”  but 
assailed  by  cries  of  “  Traitor !”  the 
oonr.age  w’hioh  had  been  proved  in  tem- 
jiests  of  fire,  quailed  before  an  indignation 
with  which  his  own  conscience  conspired. 
His  head  drooped  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
grenadier,  to  whom  he  murmured:  “Take 
me  out  of  this.”  Once  more  in  his  saddle, 
and  with  his  soldiery  .around  him,  he  was 
himself  again,  and  he  gave  orders  to  have 
the  houses  cleared  by  bayonets,  with  as 
much  resolution  as  he  had  mown  down  bjr 
cannon  the  sections  which  .arose  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  crime  he  w’as  now  committing. 
The  Coup  d'Efat  of  the  eighteenth  Bru- 
maire  was  effected,  and  Bonaparte,  under 
the  name  of  First  Consul,  became,  in  fact, 
master  of  France. 

Here  arises  a  question  which  it  behoves 
ns  not  to  pass  over.  Was  Bonaparte 
justifiable  in  taking  advantage  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  of  his  country  to  des- 
trov  her  liberties  ?  True  it  is  that  he  did 
not^iing  to  prepare  a  state  of  things  which, 
as  it  were,  conspired  of  themselves  for  his 
advantage.  'He  was  away  from  France,' 
and  for  a  whole  year  in  ignorance  of  oc¬ 
curences  at  home.  It  required  his  strong 
hand,  resolute  will,  and  the  prestige  of 
his  name  to  restore  order  in  tne  Govem- 
I  ment,  and  turn  the  tumults  of  factions 
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into  confidence  in  his  power  to  restore 
the  tarnished  glory  of  France.  But  dis¬ 
satisfied  as  all  pjirties  were  with  them¬ 
selves  and  with  one  another,  opened  as 
their  eyes  were  to  the  defeets  of  their 
constitution,  no  one  was  prepare*!  to  part 
with  civil  freedom.  The  proof  is  afforded 
by  the  general  cry  of  the  time :  Is  he  to 
be  a  Cromwell  or  a  Washington?  A 
Cromwell,  without  his  intensity  of  convic¬ 
tion,  his  lofty  fanaticism,  .and  his  visionary 
aims.  A  frigid,  selfish  C’roinwell,  without 
the  truth  and  purity  of  the  English  pro¬ 
totype  ;  or  w.os  he  to  be  a  Washington, 
whose  tempomry  exercise  of  the  dicta¬ 
torial  pow’er  was  to  be  a  passing  dark¬ 
ness  intended  to  throw  into  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  relief  his  supreme  disinterestedness  ? 
Was  he  to  st.'uid  for  all  time,  and  highest 
above  all  patriot  names,  an  example  of 
tlie  greatness  and  goodness,  the  sublimity 
of  virtue  to  which  it  is  possible  for  hu¬ 
man  mature  to  raise  itself  ?  Talk  not  of 
the  difficulties  in  his  way.  The  easiest 
course  is  net  always  the  best.  He  who 
would  not  allow  the  word  impossible  to 
be  final  when  physical  difficulties  were  to 
be  overcome,  ought  to  have  had  as  much 
faith  in  resolute  purity  of  ])urpose,  to 
abash  and  shame  f.actions  and  to  lift  up 
the  honest  and  intelligent  to  their  due 

Elace  in  the  councils  of  a  free  nation. 

ionaparte  was  neither  a  Cromwell  nor  a 
Washington.  He  had  not  the  faith  which 
made  the  one,  or  the  equity  which  made 
the  other.  Greatest  of  soldiers,  he  knew 
no  rule  but  that  of  the  sword.  Having 
become  master  of  France,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  accomplished  with  mar¬ 
velous  genius  the  immediate  desires  of 
the  nation.  The  whole  machinery  of  ad¬ 
ministration  was  set  in  order  and  worked 
to  perfection.  His  first  aim,  coinciding 
with  that  of  the  people,  w'as  the  recon- 
quest  of  Italy.  How  Wi^s  an  army  to  l)e 
scut  there?  The  English  held  the  sea. 
Between  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Italy 
swarmed  the  victorious  legions  of  Austria. 
In  one  comer  alone  of  the  Italian  penin- 
snla  the  tricolor  still  floated.  Genoa  the 
superb,  the  city  of  palaces,  covered  by 
luounUun  bastions  on  the  overhanging 
and  protecting  Apennines,  w'as  yet  occu- 
pic<l.  Massena  w'as  sent  there,  with 
private  assurances  of  timely  relief^  and 
bound  by  pledges  not  to  surrender  until 
famine  had  brought  the  people  and  the 
garrison  to  the  last  gasp.  A  pledge  kept 
with  a  fidelity  that  brought  horrors  on 


the  Genoese  imsurpassed  by  all  that  has 
been  written  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
While  famine  and  pestilence  were  con¬ 
suming  Genoa,  Bonaparte  was  collecting 
an  army  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  but  it 
became  essential  to  his  purpose  that  the 
enemy  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  his 
designs.  He  calculated  that  the  best  wav 
to  deceive  diplomatists  w’ould  be  to  tell 
them  the  truth.  So  he  publicly  avowed 
that  he  was  forming  an  array  of  reserve 
at  Dijon  for  the  relief  of  Genoa.  But  he 
had  only  told  them  a  piece  of  the  truth, 
not  the  whole.  He  did  collect  some 
troops  at  Di  jon,  but  they  were  so  few  and 
inadequate  for  the  proposed  attempt,  that 
the  spies  employed  to  make  reports,  com¬ 
forted  the  Austrians  with  the  assurance 
that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend. 
Sixty  thousand  men  were  so  secretly 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  that  no 
power  in  Europe  had  the  slightest 
inkling  of  the  expedition  that  W'as  pre¬ 
paring. 

Having  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May 
he  appeared  at  Lausanne,  where  he  re¬ 
viewed  the  Army  of  the  Alp.  It  was 
over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  he  resolved 
to  conduct  the  main  body,  forty  thousand 
men,  directing  twenty-five  thousand  over 
the  Little  St.  Bernard,  St.  Gothard,  and 
Mount  Cenis.  The  distance  over  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  to  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  was 
forty-five  leagues,  yet  the  great  points  of 
difficulty  were  of  only  ten  leagues  extent, 
but  they  were  extraordinary.  It  wan 
necessary  to  bring  sixty  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  three  hundr^  ammunition  wagons, 
over  paths  a  couple  of  feet  broad,  border¬ 
ing  fearful  precipices,  where  winter  reign¬ 
ed  eternally,  and  avalanches  threatened 
to  overwhelm  hosts,  in  their  fall.  The 
soldiers  were  obligetl  to  carry  not  only 
their  provisions  but  even  forage  for  the 
horses.  A  large  number  of  mules  were 
hired.  The  gun-carriages  were  taken  to 
pieces,  numbered,  and  put  on  the  backs 
of  mules,  and  the  cannons  drawn  up  by 
means  of  sledges.  The  cavalry  in  their 
}>ainful  ascent  suffered  more  than  the  in¬ 
fantry,  for  they  were  obliged  to  lead  their 
horses  by  the  bridle. 

The  descent  proved  still  more  difficult 
and  dangerous.  How  to  get  down  the 
artillerv  was  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all. 
It  took  one  hnr^red  men  to  draw  a 
’  single  gun ;  but  ingenuity  and  dexterity 
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were  now  required  as  much  or  more  than 
force,  and  -ingenuity  and  dexterity  were 
never  wanting  to  the  French  soldier. 
Their  spirits,  too,  were  enlivened  by 
noartial  music,  wildly,  strangely,  and 
beautifully  ringing  up  the  echoes  of  the 
answering  rocks.  Labor  was  lost  in 
delight.  Out  of  the  trunks  of  pine  trees 
cases  were  hollowed,  in  which  the  guns 
were  enveloped,  and  slid  down  to  the 
appointed  place,  when  the  carriages, 
taken  off  the  mules’  backs,  and  put  to¬ 
gether  again,  were  ready  to  receive  them. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  Bona¬ 
parte  betbre  daybreak  began  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Bernard.  In  our  days  the  melo-dramatic 
picture  of  David,  representing  the  hero 
on  a  sort  of  Pegasus,  ui  an  imi>ossible  gal¬ 
lop,  up  jagged  acclivities,  has  been  strip¬ 
ped  of  its  audacious  exaggeration,  and 
reduced  to  the  simple  sublimity  of  all  j 
great  truth.  David  painted  for  men 
whose  full-dress  Kepublican  costume  was 
the  Roman  toga,  and  for  women  whose 
sandaled  naked  feet  would  have  spumed 
crinoline.  People  at  all  times,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  times  of  enthusiasm,  love  to  see 
^their  prevailing  passion  expressed  in  out¬ 
ward  symbols.  With  the  costume  of 
Brutus  and  Portia,  Parisian  fashionables 
fancied  tliey  caught  the  spirit.  They 
only  succeeded  in  producing  a  sort  of 
theatrical  efteot,  bad  in  taste.  When 
David  had  to  bring  a  horse  upon  the 
stage,  he  made  it  a  circus-horse,  mounted 
by  a  dashing  performer.  A  late  artist  of 
equal  taste  and  genius  has  given  the  true 
picture.  Bonaparte  as  represented  by 
Delaroche,  was  mounted  on  a  vigorous 
mule,  sagacious  and  sure-footed,  led  by  a 
mountaineer.  The  story  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  poetic  legend  of  the  time  of  Charle- 
irnigne.  The  young  muleteer  was  a  lover, 
w'ith  whom  the  stranger,  buttone<l  to  the 
throat  in  a  plain  gray  surtout,  entered 
freely  into  conversation,  for  Bonaparte, 
who  despised  men,  despised  no  moans  of 
satisfying  his  insatiable  thirst  of  inquiry, 
The  simple  muleteer  believed  that  the 
interest  his  answers  excited,  was  on  his 

Itersonal  account,  and  so  he  told  his  story, 
t  is  an  every-day  one,  and  yet  seems 
never  commonplace.  He  wsls  a  lover  too 
poor  to  marry.  His  ambition  must  have 
set  Bonap.arte’8  active  imagination  making 
strange  contrasts.  He  had  marched  as  a 
conqueror  over  the  three  great  scenes  of 
ancient  and  modem  civilization.  He  had 


conquered  Italy,  the  inheritor  of  Greek 
and  lioman  learning,  the  creator  of 
Christian  art.  He  had  deposed  the  head 
of  the  second  and  greater  Rome.  He 
had  then  passed  into  Egypt,  the  land  of 
the  Ptolemies  the  source  of  Pagan  science 
and  philosophy  —  and  having  spread  a 
hecatomb  of  Egypt’s  oppressors  at  the 
base  of  the  colossal  tombs  of  the  Phara¬ 
ohs,  eclipsed  the  deeds  of  the  Crusaders 
in  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  here  he  was 
now  thinking  of  the  burning  glories  of 
the  desert  amongst  the  snows  of  the  sub- 
limest  country  of  Europe,  and  subduing 
nature  to  his  will,  as  he  had  bowed  down 
empires.  He  with  that  expansive  elasti¬ 
city  of  spirits  which  dilates  the  bre:ist 
breathing  mountain  air — he  following  the 
footsteps  of  Charlemagne,  already  felt  his 
brow’  encircled  with  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Lombardy,  while  his  hand  grasped  the 
scepter  oi  the  Empire  of  the  West.  As 
he  thought  so,  a  fellow’-creature  by  his 
side,  fashioned  in  the  same  Almighty 
image,  sighed  after  the  apparent  im|)osM- 
bility  of  a  chalet,  with  its  overhanging 
roof  casting  off  the  winter  snow,  and  gar¬ 
nering  the  fruits  of  harv’est  under  its 
eaves,  and  .a  dear  wife  making  the  win¬ 
dow  musical  with  the  sound  of  the  spin¬ 
ning-wheel,  while  his  whole  empire  was 
bounded  by  a  little  black  stream,  and  all 
his  subjects  the  winged  and  four-footed 
denizens  of  the  farm.  The  poor  man’s 
tale,  like  low  music,  rather  aided  than 
impeded  tlie  hero’s  reflections.  When  he 
alighted  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard, 
Bonaparte  dismissed  his  guide  with  a  note 
to  the  administrator  of  the  army.  Al¬ 
though  the  |)oor  fellow’  did  not  in  the 
least  divine  its  contents — the  reader  may. 
The  hand  of  the  modern  Charlemagne 
endow’ed  the  muleteer  with  the  means  of 
living  more  hap()ily  than  the  divorcer  of 
I  Josephine,  and  the  baffled  son-in-la w’  of 
I  an  Austrian  Emperor.  Bonaparte  who 
[  declared  himself  a  Mussulman  in  Egypt, 
and  carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to 
imitate  the  movements  of  the  muftis  at 
prayer,  afl«?cted  towards  the  monks  of  St. 
Bernard  the  same  appearance  of  pious 
conviction.  It  was  his  way  of  being 
polite,  when  so  disposed,  which  was  not 
always. 

There  w’as  no  force  sufficient  to  impede 
i  the  march  of  Bonaparte,  who  to  the  joy 
I  and  astonishment  of  the  people  of  Milan 
entered  that  capitaljune  second.  When 
i  he  had  before  entered  Milan,  it  was 
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through  the  fiery  p.iss.'igc  of  the  bridge 
of  Lodi — this  time  it  was  a  mountain  of 
the  AIjmi,  one  of  the  grandest  seenes  of 
nature,  which  formed  as  it  were  the  ave¬ 
nue  to  the  Imperial  city.  In  either  case 
the  conqueror  had  heralded  his  way  by 
an  achievement  of  unusual  greatness. 
When  the  Cotnmander-in-Chief  of  the 
Austri.an  forces  heard  that  between  the 
besieging  army  of  Genoa  and  Milan  there 
stood  a  French  army,  with  lionaparte  in 
person  at  its  he.ad,  he  could  not  have  felt 
in(*re  surprised  hivd  they  descended  from 
the  clouds.  The  superstitious  illusion  of 
past  ages,  which  beheld  over  doomed  ‘ 
cities  warrior  hosts  marshaled  in  the  .air, 
seemed  to  have  been  realiaw^d.  An  order 
w.as  sent  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa  ;  but 
Gen(*a  hful  alre.ady  surrendered.  On  the 
fourth  June,  the  stock  of  provisions  h.ad 
sunk  to  two  ounces  of  food  per  man — and 
hear  what  that  food  was :  after  every 
thin^  e.atable  had  been  consumed,  after 
nothing  had  been  left  even  of  the  most 
rejmlsive  substitutes  for  food,  a  sort  of 
breail  had  been  maile  out  of  a  mirture  of 
ground  cocoa  and  8t.arch.  It  was  of  this 
stuff  th.at  two  ounces  a  man  remained  the 
d.ay  th.at  Massena,  listening  for  the  sounds 
of  guns  coming  to  his  relief,  was  excited 
to  joy  by  a  distant  roar  of  artillery, 
which  proved  to  be  a  deceptive  peal  of 
thunder  in  the  A|>ennines.  The  hospitals 
were  crowded,  the  streets  choked  w'ith 
the  dying.  The  last  desperate  effort 
made  by  M.ossena  to  open  a  w’ay  for  the 
admission  of  relief  had  been  foiled  by  the 
elements  conspiring  with  the  besiegers. 
After  he  had  sallied  forth,  and  was  fiice 
to  face  with  the  enemy,  a  thick  darkness 
fell  on  both  armies,  and  it  was  when  the 
lightning  for  a  moment  revealed  each 
other's  positions,  that  the  artillery  con¬ 
founded  its  thunders  with  the  awful 
moaning  of  the  heavens. 

M.a.ssena  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and 
wait  patiently  the  promised  succor. 
Compelled  to  negotiate  on  his  last  two 
ounces  of  starch  and  cocoa,  the  heroic 
Massena  nevertheless  threatened,  that 
imless  he  and  his  famished  soldiers  were 
allowe<I  to  march  out  free,  they  would 
attempt  to  cut  their  way  and  sell  their 
lives  de.ar.  The  Austrian  general,  aware 
of  what  Massena  knew  not,  that  Bona¬ 
parte  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  with  orders 
to  raise  the  siege,  the  execution  of  which 
was  prevented  by  capitulation,  accorded 
the  required  conditions.  Half  the  garri¬ 


son  had  |ierishe<l,  and  of  the  population 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  calculate  how 
ni.any  of  the  survivors  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  a  famine  so  prolonged  as  to 
have  driven  savage  men  to  dispute  the 
spoils  of  the  graveyard  with  the  hyena. 
It  was  the  same  Austrian  division,  which, 
after  its  successful  ojierations  lM?fore  (Je- 
110.0,  was  hastening  to  join  the  main  bo4ly 
of  the  army,  was  met  at  Montebello,  the 
ninth  J  tine,  by  Lannes,  .and  defeated  with 
heavy  loss.  Then  followed  Marengo, 
turned  from  a  defeat  by  the  timely  arri¬ 
val  of  Dessaix  and  the  charge  of  Kellor- 
man  to  a  victory  so  decisive,  that,  by  a 
convention  signed  the  following  d.ay,  all 
the  fortres-ses  of  Piedmont,  with  the  city 
of  Genoa,  were  surrendered  to  the  con¬ 
queror,  Lombardy  evacuated  as  far  as 
Mantua,  and  the  river  Mincio  declared 
the  Austri.an  boundary. 

Hastening  to  Milan,  where  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  reception  awaited  him,  Bonaparte 
there  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  At  Turin  he  esta¬ 
blished  a  Provisional  Government  under 
one  of  his  Lieutenants,  General  Jourdan. 
As,  much  to  the  diversion  of  his  free- 
thinking  soldiery,  he  thought  it  good  poli¬ 
cy  to  act  the  pious  Mussulman  at  Cairo, 
so,  to  please  the  Italians,  he,  in  defiance 
of  the  wrath  of  the  atheistical  Govern¬ 
ment  .at  home,  attended  the  7«j  Dmm 
chanted  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan ;  and 
then  it  was  that  this  extraordinary  man, 
as  quickly  alive  to  imme<liate  impressions 
.os  he  w.os  profoundly  calculating,  resolv¬ 
ed  within  himself  to  revive  respect  for  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  security  for  government  by 
reconciling,  as  he  said,  Rome  with  the 
French  Revolution.  There  rcm.ainc<l  no 
more  for  General  Bonaparte  to  do  in 
Italy.  At  a  blow  he  h.ad  shattered  three 
years  of  Austrian  triumph.  By  a  single 
effort  he  had,  as  it  were,  reconstructed 
the  power  which  had  been  the  fruit  of 
twenty  victories,  lost  more  by  corruption 
and  extortion  of  his  successors  than  by 
j^ielding  valor  or  unequal  skill.  The  blow 
indeed  was  from  a  thunderbolt  gathered 
in  the  Alps.  The  restorer’s  hand  was  his, 
who  had  converted  chaos  at  home  into 
order  and  power.  He  returned  to  Paris 
through  cities  wearing  the  look  of  en¬ 
chantment  for  their  own  and  his  delight, 
and  the  laurels  he  carried  from  Marengo 
hid,  save  from  disceniing  eyes,  the  impe¬ 
rial  crown,  and  wreathed  the  scepter 
I  which  he  felt  already  within  his  grasp. 
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Bonnparto  once  more  master  of  Italy,  | 
arises  the  question,  what  did  he  do  for  j 
that  fine  country  ?  Let  us  recollect  that 
France  is  still  a  Republic,  and  that  the 
First  Consul  is  a  removable  magfistrate, 
his  power  being  for  ten  years  only.  Well, 
the  first  use  which  the  head  of  the  French 
Republic  made  of  his  decisive  victory  over 
the  despotic  court  of  Vienna  was  to  con¬ 
vert  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Etniria,  and  sell  the  crown  to  the 
degraded  court  of  Spain.  The  Queen  was 
ambitious  of  seeing  her  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  elevated  to  a  throne, 
and  Bonaparte,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Republic,  resolved  upon  gratifying  her 
wishes.  Spain  was  still  a  maritime  pow¬ 
er,  and  Bonaparte  wanted  shijis  to  replace 
the  fleet  destroyed  by  Nelson  at  the  Nile; 
he  wanted  also  to  turn  Spain  against  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  by  menaces  oblige  that  country 
to  abandon  her  old  ally,  England.  For 
these  and  other  considerations  the  First 
Consul  exhibited  to  the  world  the  singu¬ 
lar  spectacle  of  a  republican  general,  who 
being  victoiious,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
e(\uality,  fraternity,  over  the  armies  of  an 
old  oppressive  empire,  not  merely  dispo¬ 
ses  of  crowns,  but  creates  kingdoms  and 
hands  over  an  emancipated  people  to 
foreign  rule.  If  he  could  do  such  things 
in  the  green  tree,  what  would  he  not  do 
in  the  dry?  When  he  a  few  years  after- 
M'ards  put  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head, 
he  kidnapped  the  s.ame  royal  family  of 
Spain,  and  sent  his  brother  Joseph  to  play 
the  king  at  Madrid.  But  we  must  confine 
ourselves  at  present  to  Italy.  As  for  Ital¬ 
ian  republics,  he  had  a!rea«ly  resolved  in 
his  own  mind  to  extinguish  them.  Brutal 
and  tyrannical  exercise  of  strength  can  not, 
however,  be  exercised  without  danger. 
Bonaparte  might  despise  governments 
whose  mercenary  immorality  he  had  meas¬ 
ured  ;  with  respect  to  such  he  had  only  to 
bribe  and  bullj*;  he  might  also  despise 
the  loose  and  wild  revolts  of  ill-armed  and 
unorganii^  populations,  because  he  had 
steeled  his  conscience  for  any  necessary 
amount  of  massacre  ;  but  there  is  a  class 
of  fanatics  who,  daring  not  to  express  the 
feelings  with  which  they  are  consumed,  or 
to  relieve  their  oppressed  spirits  with  lan¬ 
guage,  allow  those  feelings  to  ferment 
into  deadly  hatred,  while  their  minds  cor¬ 
rupt  into  sophistry,  until  from  dallying 
with  the  idea  of  assassination,  they  reach, 
through  palliation  and  excuse,  to  the  false 
sublimity  of  staking  life  against  life.  An 


Italian  sculptor,  name«l  Ceracclii,  resolved 
to  avenge  the  betrayed  Roman  Re|mblic 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  First  Consul.  He 
was  joined  by  Topino  Lebrun,  a  puf»il  ol 
the  famous  painter  David,  and  by  a  Corsi¬ 
can  representative,  who  could  not  forgive 
his  having  been  obligtsl  to  jump  out  of  a 
window  tlie  day  of  the  perpetration  of  the 
Coup  cC Etat  of  the  eighteenth  Hrnm.airo. 
They  chose  a  night  for  the  execution  of 
their  plan  when  the  First  Consul  was  to 
a-ssist  at  the  representation  of  a  new  oy»era. 
The  police  got  inkling  of  the  plot ;  Cerac- 
chi  and  some  of  his  companions  w'ere  ar¬ 
rested  ;  the  foolish  men  were  sacrifico<l, 
and,  as  usual,  failure  turned  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  intended  victim.  Addres-ses  of 
congratulation  were  poured  in,  and,  as 
usual,  the  pamphleteer  was  not  wanting 
to  point  so  much  goo<l  zeal  to  a  pnictlcal 
eflect.  The  man  whose  well-acted  indis¬ 
cretion  was  to  burst  out  into  the  venial 
sin  of  a  prem.ature  suggestion  for  turning 
a  tem)K)rary  dictatorship  into  jiermanent 
despotism,  was  nominally  a  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes ;  but  although  he  blew  the  beauti¬ 
ful  bubbles  that  were  to  fall  into  the  eyes 
of  mystified  gazers,  it  was  Bonaparte’s 
own  brother  who  in  reality  held  the  soap- 
lather.  Bona|>nrte,  apparently  angry, 
punished  Lncien  with  an  embassy  to 
drid,  and  this  assumption  of  self-deni.al 
.and  republican  virtue  helped  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  work  its  way  in  the  public  mind. 
Troops  were  ordered  to  march  into  Tus¬ 
cany  to  take  possession  of  the  newly-made 
kingdom  of  Etruria.  They  w'ere  encoun¬ 
tered  on  their  march — ^by  whom  ?  By  the 
poor  people  of  the  town  of  Arezzo,  and 
the  town,  as  it  had  been  once  before,  wtis 
taken  and  punished,  for  its  audacious  love 
of  independence,  by  fire  and  slaughter. 
During  these  proceedings,  an  Austrian 
envoy  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  were  sitting 
at  Luneville  haggling  about  poor  Italy. 
Bonaparte’s  exactions  grew  every  day 
'  more  and  more  excessive,  until  Anstria, 
in  sheer  desperation,  resolved  to  hazard 
.another  campaign.  While  the  fighting 
was  going  on  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  the  two  commissioners 
sat,  as  it  were,  looking  on  at  the  terrible 
game  of  war,  of  which  one  or  the  other 
was  to  have  the  stakes.  I'he  Austrians 
were  beaten  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Ho- 
henlinden,  by  Moreau,  whose  way  to  niis- 
fortuDC,  by  no  nnusmU  perversity  of 
things,  lay  through  success.  His  glory 
excited  the  jealousy  of  one  who  spar^  no 
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rival.  Although  combating  with  less  dis¬ 
advantage  in  Italy,  the  Austrians  could 
not  countorbalance  the  effect  of  the  blow 
at  llolienlinden,  and  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville  was  signed  February  ninth,  1801. 
By  this  treaty  the  boundary  of  Austria  in 
Italy  was  limited  to  the  Adige ;  Tuscany 
was  turned  into  a  Spanish  monarchy  ;  two 
republics,  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian,  were 
for  the  moment,  and  with  certain  mental 
reservations,  allowed  to  stand,  and  cer¬ 
tain  mental  resolutions  obnoxious  to  Pied¬ 
mont,  Naples,  and  Koine,  were  kept  in 
the  dark. 

The  treaty  of  Amiens,  signed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  left  Bonaparte  in  a  position 
to  at^complish  for  Italy  all  conceivable 
good.  Ho  was  at  peace  with  the  whole 
world  ;  he  had  suppressed  opposition ;  he 
had  no  fears  to  stimulate  the  evil  within 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  surrounding 
influences  were  all  good.  The  English, 
on  peace  being  proclaimed,  swarmed  over 
to  France  full  of  admiration  for  a  m.an  in 
wiiom  they  were  determined  only  to  see 
the  brightest  manifestation  of  human  ge¬ 
nius.  He  had  sealed  diflerences  with  the 
Church  by  the  concordat,  and  had  notliing 
to  dread  from  the  religious  apprehensions 
of  tlie  Italians.  On  the  throne  of  Uussia 
sat  Alexander,  a  young  prince  of  an  en- 
thusixstio  disposition,  whose  warm  feel- 
uigs  and  somewhat  mystical  turn  of  mind 
indisposed  him  to  the  brutal  trial  of  the 
sword,  which  for  the  settlement  of  the 
rights  of  nations  ought,  xs  he  fondly  be¬ 
lieved,  to  give  way  to  the  precepts  of  reli¬ 
gion  .and  the  voice  of  equity.  If  Bona¬ 
parte  did  wrong,  the  evil  would  have  come 
spontaneously  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
selflshnes.s.  He  appeared  to  begin  well, 
fur  he  reestablished  the  Cisalpine  Repub¬ 
lic,  but  his  motives  assumed  a  suspicious 
aspect  when  he  contrived  to  have  himself 
declared  its  president.  Before  ho  could 
think  of  carrying  out  his  ambitious  pro- 
iects,  it  became  necessary  to  have  his  own 
position  at  homo  determined.  He  w'as 
only  Consul  named  for  ten  years.  If  his 
power  was  to  be  extended,  it  could  only 
be  legally  done  through  the  senate  with 
the  consent  of  the  popular  body.  By  ar¬ 
tifice  he  contrived  to  have  hostile  mem¬ 
bers  removed ;  he  next  tried  an  experi¬ 
ment  on  French  vanity  by  the  institution 
of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
which,  so  strong  was  still  the  existing  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  old  order  of  things,  he 
carried  with  much  difficulty.  Professing 


disinterestedness  and  moderation,  while  in 
reality  conducting  himself  with  impene¬ 
trable  dissimulation,  the  simple  were  led 
to  liclieve  th.at  an  extension  of  the  consu¬ 
late  to  ten  years  beyond  the  period  orig¬ 
inally  fixed,  would  be  received  by  the 
moilest  hero  with  gratitude.  The  senate 
adopted  a  decree  in  that  sense,  and  some 
zealous  senators  hastened  aw.ay  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  First  Consul  on  this  distin¬ 
guished  mark  of  his  country’s  considera 
tion.  To  their  surprise  they  were  received 
with  sulky  looks  oi  dis.appointment.  Then 
was  invented  the  happy  idea  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  on  the  plea,  that  owing  his 
position  to  their  votes,  it  was  for  them  to 
express  their  will.  The  question  put  to 
the  popular  suffrage  was  at  last  in  frank 
conformity  with  the  Consul’s  secret  aspi¬ 
rations.  Would  they  have  him  for  life? 
Yes  !  and  by  universal  suffrage  a  success¬ 
ful  military  general  was,  by  the  people’s 
voice,  made  absolute  muster  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

Here  let  us  mark  the  value  of  institu¬ 
tions.  The  senate  and  the  tribunate,  al¬ 
though  )>acked  bodies  with  only  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  freedom,  could  find  force  enough 
in  the  persoiml  dignity  of  educated  mem¬ 
bers  to  set  limits  to  an  ambition  which  the 
headlong  nuusses,  in  their  blind  admiration 
of  suc(H}ss,  pushed  to  the  dizzy  pinnacle  of 
forgetfulness  of  every  right  and  duty. 
Woo  was  the  day  when  Bonaparte  could 
assume  the  n.amc  of  Napoleon  Wnaparte, 
with  the  virtual  attributes  of  iuiperial 
power  and  authority.  By  this  act  the 
pe.aoe  of  Amiens  being  pKaced  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  who  had  risen  by  war,  and 
to  whom  war  was  in  his  own  mind  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  fiery  pathway  to  an  imperial 
crown,  amounted  to  a  mere  armistice.  By 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  King  of  Piedmont 
was  stripped  ol  his  kingdom,  which  was 
cut  up  into  departments  of  France.  This 
unscrupulous  proceeding  did  not,  how'ev- 
er,  excite  so  much  indignation  as  Napo¬ 
leon’s  invasion  of  the  Swiss  Cantons.  By 
intrigue  he  had  stirred  up  strife  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  wicked  system  of  gree¬ 
dy  rulers,  had  created  a  pretext  for  inter¬ 
ference  through  a  suggested  invitation 
from  the  weaker  party.  ^The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  hope  of  calling  Napoleon 
to  his  senses,  refus^  to  give  up  Mxta  ac 
cording  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  unless  he 
renounced  his  encroachments  on  other 
Suites.  A  rupture  followed ;  the  spirit 
of  the  tyrant  now  showed  itself  in  the  ab- 
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8olate  ruler.  The  English  traveluig  in 
France  were  all  arrested,  and  many  kept 
incarcerated  until  delivered  by  the  Allies 
in  1814.  Strenuous  preparations  were 
niade  for  a  descent  upon  England,  when 
the  same  spirit  of  tyranny  breaking  out  in 
the  most  revolting  form,  the  murder  of  a 
surprised  and  kidnapped  man  shook  the 
whole  Continent  with  horror;  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  encouraged  by  general  sympathy, 
drew  off  the  thunder-cloud  from  Boulogne 
to  burst  on  her  own  head.  The  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  seizure  of  the 
Duke  d’Enghein  on  neutral  territory,  and 
his  murder  in  the  ditch  of  the  fortress  of 
V'iiioennes,  lie  too  deep  in  the  memory  of 
all  to  need  more  than  a  general  allusion. 
Horror  at  home  and  abroad  M’as  more 
deepened  when  Moreau,  the  hero  of  Ho- 
heniinden,  was  banished,  and  IMchegru, 
the  hero  of  Holland,  found  strangled  in 
prison.  The  reality  of  a  Royalist  conspi¬ 
racy  was  the  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
dangerous  rivals.  An  Englishman,  Cap¬ 
tain  W right,  who  had  been  compromised 
by  landing  malcontents  in  Brittany,  was 
also  found  dead  in  prison,  said,  without 
sufficient  proof,  to  have  died  by  his  own 
hand.  Wielding  now  the  whole  military 
power  of  France,  in  fear  of  a  threatened 
general  war,  what  was  to  prevent  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  the  head  of  a  Republic 
had  b^n  turned  into  a  Consul  for  life,  be¬ 
ing  worked  again  to  turn  the  same  Con¬ 
sul  into  an  Emperor  ?  It  was  only  to  set 
a  few  senators  talking  about  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  parties,  and  the  prudence  of  invest¬ 
ing  the  head  of  the  State  with  greater 
personal  prestige  and  authority,  for  cour¬ 
tiers  and  place-hunters  to  take  the  bait. 
And  so  the  registry-books  were  opened, 
and  universal  suffrage  ground  an  Emperor 
out  of  the  ballot-box,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
bestowal  of  a  grander  name  upon  their 
accepted  master.  Crowned  Emperor  of 
the  French  by  the  Pope  at  Notre  Dame, 
it  was  only  natural  to  expect  that  Napo¬ 
leon  would  at  once  abolish  the  Cisalpine 
Republic ;  but  he  did  something  more, 
which  could  not  have  been  so  easily  fore¬ 
seen,  he  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Italy. 

But  as  even  a  Napoleon  could  not  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  he  appointed,  not  an 
Italian,  but  the  son  of  that  jK>or  J osephine 
whom  he  was  in  a  short  time  to  divorce, 
Eugene  Bcauhamois,  Viceroy  of  Italy  — 
an<i  thus  that  beautiful  country,  whose 
hopes  had  been  raised  to  expect  a  revival 
of  its  ancient  glory  unhampered  by  local. 


and  distracting,  and  weakening  jealousies 
.and  divisions,  and  unclouded  by  foreign 
mastery,  was  now  sunk,  by  the  applamled 
victor  of  Lodi  and  Areola,  into  a  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  and  the  Lieutenant  d.ared 
not,  amidst  his  shadowy  splendor  and 
mock  ceremonials,  to  question  the  com¬ 
mands  of  his  im[)erial  master.  The  Po|>e 
thought  that  Napoleon,  having  abolished 
the  Cis.alpine  Republic,  would  now  restore 
the  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Church,  whicli  had  been  given  to  that 
Republic.  The  modem  Charlemagne,  as 
he  loved  to  be  called,  rather  differed  from 
his  prototype  in  this  respect,  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  taking  from,  rather  than  making 
presents  to  the  head  of  the  Church.  The 
Pope  and  Na{>oleon  set  out  for  Italy  about 
the  same  time,  the  one  discontented  and 
disappointed,  the  other  preparing  for  his 
second  coronation  at  Milan,  and  preparing 
also  to  break  his  promise  to  the  senate 
not  to  annex  any  more  provinces  to  his 
empire,  for  he  had  hardly  put  on  the  Iron 
Crown  of  the  Kings  of  Lombardy,  when 
he  abolished  the  venerable  Republic  of 
the  Dorias  by  decreeing  the  annexation 
of  Genoa  to  the  French  Empire.  Imme¬ 
diately  he  inaugurated  the  system  of  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  Continent  into  kingdoms, 
principalities,  and  duchies  for  his  family, 
by  creating  the  Dukedom  of  Lucca  for 
his  sister  Elisa.  These  acts,  although  they 
determined  Russia  and  Austria  to  enter 
into  a  coalition  with  England,  w'ere  only 
the  leisure  amusements  of  a  great  mon¬ 
arch,  whose  serious  attention  was  other¬ 
wise  directed.  His  eye  was  u))on  (ircat 
Britain.  Nelson’s  victory  at  Trafalgar 
settled  the  project  of  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

If  England  w’as  not  taken  by  surprise, 
Austria  was ;  for  w’hile  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Boulogne,  the  French  legions 
were  moving  with  such  rapidity  that  they 
were  already  on  the  Rhine  before  it  was 
suspected  at  Vienna  that  they  had  left 
Boulogne.  Prussia,  which  might  have 
opjiosed  a  powerful  barrier,  had  been 
lured  into  inaction  by  an  offer  of  Hanover, 
and  had  soon  to  atone  for  her  unprinci¬ 
pled  cupidity  at  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
punished  lukewarmness  more  vindictively 
than  open  hostility.  Ulm,  surprised  by 
an  unexpected  influx  of  troops  enveloping 
that  fortress  on  all  sides,  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  leaving  Vienna  strip|>ed  of 
its  strongest  outpost,  and  by  the  following 
victory  of  Austerlitz  the  Continent  waa 
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laid  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  Master 
of  the  Continent,  what  did  he  with  Italy? 

As  Auslrift  had  surrendered  Venice,  all 
that  remained  independent  was  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Nai)le8.  Fortliwith  his  brother 
Joseph  was  sent,  w’ith  forty  thousand  men, 
to  turn  out  the  royal  family  and  put  the 
crown  on  his  owui  head,  and  inaugurate 
Ins  reign  by  a  system  of  terror  which 
would  be  increilible  if  not  .attested  by  his 
own  letters.  Joseph,  to  do  him  justice, 
became  sick  of  his  brother’s  ruthless  ty¬ 
ranny.  And  his  brother  Louis,  father  of 
tlie  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  abdi- 
e.ate«l  the  crown  of  Holland,  rather  than 
submit  to  be  the  degiaiUnl  instrument  of 
the  Dutch  ])eople’s  oppression.  In  fact, 
Napoleon  w.a8  thw.arU'd  by  the  milder 
n.ature  of  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
whom  he  chose  to  repro.ach  with  ingrati¬ 
tude.  8o  much  for  Najdes.  The  twice 
confiscated  State  of  Venice  was  nttaehe<l 
to  the  ex-Cis.alpine  Republic,  now  called 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was  thought 
that  on  the  restitution  of  Italy  the  Po|>e 
would  have  got  b.ack,  if  not  the  confiscated 
I^egalions,  yet  a  duchy  or  two  ;  but  Na- 
]K)!eon  had  too  large  a  family  of  relations 
and  nee«ly  soldiers  to  provide  for  to  think 
of  restoring  the  p<apal  provinces.  Elisa 
was  alre.ady  provided  for  with  Lucca  and 
MasK.a,  but  poor  Pauline  had  got  nothing, 
so  he  gave  her  the  Duchv  of  (iu.astalla, 
whi(rh  she  soon  after  sold  for  ready  c.ash. 
Talleyrand  received  the  principality  of 
Renevento,  which  belonged  to  the  Pope; 
but  as  Talleyrand  had  formerly  been  a 
bishop,  his  scruples  w'ere  jtrobably  the 
less.  Then  followed  a  number  of  duchies 
divided  amongst  his  m.ar8hals,  twenty  two 
in  Jill,  who  were  endowed  from  the  con- 
fisciited  lands  of  the  conquered  Italian 
States,  Thus  the  aristocracy  of  the  Em- 
]>ire — the  new  nobility — was  re.ared  on  the 
ruins  of  Italy.  The  same  system  was 
pursued  in  the  Gennan  States,  but  we 
confine  ourselves  to  Italy,  the  greatest 
victim  of  all.  The  sacrifice  is  not  yet 
consummated.  Republics  have  vanished, 
the  new  as  well  as  the  old.  Venice  sits  a 
forlorn  slave  on  the  Adriatic  which  her 
Doges  wedded  with  a  ring  glittering  with 
the  jewels  of  the  East,  The  proud  and 
superb  Genoa,  the  city  of  palaces,  great 
in  arts,  arms,  commerce,  and  freedom, 
with  the  Apennines  for  bulwarks,  and  the 
sea  at  her  feet  for  ap.athway,  is  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  a  French  prefect,  and  head-quarters 
of  a  brigadier  of  gendarmerie.  Fierce 


soldierly  despotism  h.as  at  Naples  replaced 
the  inejrtitude  of  the  Bourbons,  The 
whole  of  Central  Italy  has  sunk  fioin  the 
semblance  of  a  Cisalpine  Republic  into 
that  other  semblance  of  royalty  which  is 
|>crsonified  in  a  deputy-king  holding  his 
viceregal  court  in  the  capital  of  the  old 
Ijombard  monarchs.  The  jmntiff,  whose 
ancestors  were  waite<l  on  by  emperors  of 
the  West,  honored  by  being  preferred  to 
hold  their  stirrups  —  the  pontiff,  stripped 
of  those  provinces  which  gave  to  the  head 
of  the  Church  the  questionable  dignity  of 
a  temporal  prince — is  still  a  sovereign  ;  so 
l^oor,  however,  that  he  has  actually  pawned 
Ilia  tiara  for  money.  A  rival  has  arisen 
more  fonnidable  than  that  of  theGhibelen 
—  nay,  one  who  is  ready  to  snatch  the 
tiara  which  Ghibelen  assailed  and  Guelph 
defended,  and  become  in  his  own  person 
Pope  without  belief,  and  universal  ruler 
without  law.  Before  the  final  struggle 
with  the  head  of  the  Church  could  take 
place  —  rather  s.ay  at  the  time  when  the 
subjection  of  the  Continent  left  no  ground 
for  contest  — greater  battles  th.an  any  we 
have  yet  named  had  bt*en  fought  and  vic¬ 
tories  not  less  wonderful  won.  Tlie  army 
of  the  great  Frederick  had  succumbed  at 
Jena.  Obstinate  Austria  had  resumed 
her  arms  only  to  lay  them  down  with  no 
dishonor,  for  she  fought  gallantly  on  the 
field  of  Wagram.  Would  th.at  we  could 
s.ay  as  much  of  her  })olitical  conduct.  We 
have  seen  how  .abomin.ably  she  had  con¬ 
sented  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
spoiler  the  confiscated  Rejmblicof  Venice. 
As  she  on  that  occasion  renounced  her 
principles  of  conservator  of  the  public  law, 
so  is  she  now  about  to  become  a  party  in 
the  meanest  mamierto  a  family  conspiracy 
against  a  weak  w'oman,  and  to  violate  a 
law  w'hich  the  Church,  in  whose  name  she 
had  herself  so  often  persecuted  unto  death, 
has  ever  held  sacred.  It  was  from  the 
imperial  palaces  of  Vienna  that,  on  the 
seventeenth  May,  1809,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Hapsburgs  issued  a  decree  abolishing 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  an¬ 
nexing  the  States  of  the  Church  to  the 
French  Empire.  The  Pope  replied  by 
fulminating  an  excommunication  ;  but  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  a  thunderbolt 
from  Rome  would  have  m.ade  a  wilderness 
about  king  or  emperor.  Timid  consciences 
W'ere,  no  doubt,  disturbed,  but  none  dared 
speak,  and  the  crow'ned  soldier  was  only 
irritated  to  further  violence.  The  l*ope 
uid  his  secretary,  Cardinal  Pacca,  were 
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dragpr^  French  soldiera  from  the 
Qairinal.  To  the  Cardinal  was  assigned  a 
solitary  prison  among  desolate  and  savage 
rocks,  in  thij  neighborhood  of  Grenoble, 
from  which  he  was  not  liberated  until 
Providence  had  docl.ared  against  his  f)er- 
Hcoutur.  The  Pt>|>o  himself  was  immured 
at  Savona.  Uaving,  as  he  thought, 
silenced  the  tongue  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  divorce,  Napoleon  forthwith  re¬ 
solved  u|M)n  carrying  into  execution  his 
resolution  to  repudiate  the  universally  be¬ 
loved  Josephine.  Here  we  come  to  the 
meanest  of  mean  pages  in  the  history  of 
monarchs.  While  the  project  of  divorce 
was  pending,  Napoleon  w'as  carrying  on 
negotiations  with  the  Court  of  liuasia  for 
the  hand  of  Alexander’s  sister.  She  w’us 
to  bring  no  dow'cr  to  the  master  of  the 
Continent ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wa.s  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  the  purchase  with  a  piece 
of  Turkey.  While  the  match-makers  were 
haggling  .and  Napoleon  losing  his  temper, 
Austria  glides  in  with  an  oiler  of  an  arch¬ 
duchess  to  take  the  place  of  Josephine, 
who  makes  way  for  Maria  Louisa.  The 
divorce  was  pronounced  by  the  senate. 
The  only  person  who  could  have  furnished 
proof  of  lionaparte's  marriage  with  Jo- 
sephiue  was  Cardinal  Fesch,  who  married 
them.  He  was  silenced  by  threats.  But 
as  the  Emperor  was  not  without  appre¬ 
hension,  a  coniiiiission  of  seven  prelates 
W'as  formed,  and  they  found  a  Haw  in  the 
religious  contract  which  rendered  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Pope  unnecessary.  At  the 
marriage  ceremony,  Napoleon,  who  was  a 
great  calculator,  totted  up  the  number  of 
cardinals  present.  The  sura  total  made 
fifteen.  After  this  sum  in  addition,  the 
happy  bridegroom  tried  one  in  subtraction. 
Twenty-eight  was  the  number  of  cardinals 
in  France — take  fifteen  from  twenty-eight 
and  thirteen  remain.  If  his  first  kiss  was 
to  the  bride,  his  first  whisper  was  to  the 
minister  of  police  to  arrest  the  thirteen 
cardinals,  strip  them  of  the  purple,  seize 
ail  their  property  of  every  kind,  and  allow 
them  only  to  walk  out  followed  by  police¬ 
men.  This  proceed  iug  exposed  the  cap¬ 
tive  Pope  to  a  new  sort  of  persecution, 
because  his  Holiness  refused  to  sanction 
the  Emperor’s  bishops.  The  Emperor 
throws  the  Pope  aside,  calls  a  council  as 
if  he  himself  was  pope,  is  again  thwarted 
by  finding  that  he  can  not  coerce  the 
bishops  into  compliance  with  his  views, 
and  he  packs  off  a  lot  of  them  to  Vin¬ 
cennes  under  a  sergeant’s  guard,  his  cle¬ 


mency  sparing  their  wrists  the  pain  of 
hand-ciifis.  Hume  was  di>clared  the  second 
city  of  the  Empire,  of  which  the  sou  ho 
decreed  to  be  born  should  bear  the  title 
of  king.  While  these  miserable  procee<l- 
ings  were  taking  place  —  while  monarchs 
of  the  earth  were  playing  tite  most  ignoble 
parts  in  the  wretched  spectacle,  in  which 
even  the  hero  ditl  not  rise  to  ordinary  dig¬ 
nity,  the  destiny  of  the  world  was  turned 
h^  the  peasantry  of  Ciistile.  The  mount¬ 
ains  of  Spain  and  Portugal  lay,  as  it  were, 
out  of  Napoleon’s  direct  way.  He  had 
trampled  down  Italian  insurrection;  he 
had  bullied  the  Swiss  ;  he  was  obliged  to 
conquer  anew  the  heroic  Tyrol  .after  Aus¬ 
tria  had  let  go  her  hold  of  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  of  her  provinces  ;  he  had  proved  his 
utter  want  of  magnanimity  by  giving  over 
Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,  to  execution. 
Having  by  a  base  trick  got  hold  of  the 
Spanish  sovereign,  he  transferred  his  bro¬ 
ther  Joseph  from  the  throne  of  Naples, 
which  he  gave  to  Murat,  to  th.at  of  Sp.aiii. 
The  Spanish  people  rose  in  iusurrcction, 
were  cut  up  by  thousands,  but  the  insur¬ 
rection  spread.  At  length  a  great  dis¬ 
grace  befell  the  arms  of  Napoleon  :  a 
French  division  had  been  compelletl  to 
lay  down  their  arms  at  Bayleii.  Tlie 
w'orld  rang  with  acclamation ;  uatioiis  l>e- 
gan  to  ask,  had  they  been  under  some 
delusion  ?  French  arms  were  not  invinci¬ 
ble  ;  bold  hearts  were  what  was  wanting. 
Even  kings  rubbed  their  eyes  and  dared 
to  look  at  the  w)uqueror’8  prettige  and  not 
feel  blinded.  The  English  pc‘ople,  espis 
cudly,  responded  to  the  Spanish  cry  of 
independenoe  with  enthusiasm.  Provi¬ 
dence  had  raised  up  the  right  man  to 
organize  resistance  and  sup|K)rt  Spanish 
fire  with  British  unconquerable  steadiness. 
Nai)oleon,  presumptuously  despising  tiie 
Peninsular  contest,  marche<l  on  Moscow ; 
but  before  setting  out  on  that  fiital  expe¬ 
dition,  there  w'as  one  man  who  caused  him 
uneasiness ;  the  j)oor,  leeble,  old  prisoner 
of  Savona ;  but  that  man  w'as  a  power 
whose  legions  were  the  traditions  of 
eighteen  centuries  Itovering  over  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  living  millions.  The  Pope  was 
transferred  from  Savona  to  Fontaiiibleau, 
out  of  the  reach  of  ships  of  war  and  Britisli 
sailors,  disposed  to  afford  to  the  successor 
of  the  excommunicator  of  Elizabeth  an 
asylum  in  that  island  which  has  b<‘en  o{>en 
at  all  times  to  fugitives  of  every  rank  .and 
creed,  and  their  protector  alike  against 
the  threats  of  tyrauts  or  triumpbaat  fao 
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tiona.  When,  in  January,  1813,  the  Em¬ 
peror  came  fiice  to  tace  with  the  Pope  in 
the  prison  palace  of  Fontainbleau  he  had 
loti  nearly  half  a  million  of  soldiery  under 
the  snow  shroud  of  the  north.  The  uni¬ 
versity  students  of  Germany  were  rising 
in  burning  wrath,  and  Wellington  was 
sweeping  on  victorious  wing  from  Torres 
Vedras  to  the  Pyrenees.  Napoleon,  the 
calculator,  who  could  deduct  titleen  cardi¬ 
nals  from  twenty-eight  and  iind  thirteen 
remaining  to  form  a  quotient  in  the  brack¬ 
ets  of  a  jail,  took  his  usual  business  view 
of  the  catastrophe.  So  many  ciphers  had 
been  rubbed  out,  but  the  senate  had  obse¬ 
quiously  decreed  fresh  levies,  and  with 


half  a  million  fresh  cohorts  he  would  soon 
set  Europe  to  rights.  But  before  settuig 
out,  the  business-like  Emperor  did  not  like 
to  leave  arrears  behind,  so  he  resolved  to 
finish  with  the  Pope.  Between  wheedling 
and  threats,  he  wrung  from  his  prisoner  a 
consent  to  a  ratification  of  the  abolition  of 
his  temporal  power.  Tlie  following  year, 
in  the  same  Palace  of  Fontainbleau,  Napo¬ 
leon,  deserted  by  his  marshals  and  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  surrounded  by  a  victorious  coali¬ 
tion,  which  was  retaliating  on  French  soil 
the  indignities  to  which  every  Continental 
capital  had  been  exposed,  had  with  the 
rejected  pen  of  Pope  Pius  to  sign  his  owu 
abdication. 


From  the  Brftleh  Qaarterly. 

HISTORIC  PHENOMENA  OF  HUMAN  RACES.* 


Thbbb  are  few  problems  presented  to 
the  scientific  investigator  of  more  absorb¬ 
ing  and  world-wide  interest  than  tliose 
connected  with  the  mutual  inter-relations 
amongst  the  various  divisions  of  human¬ 
ity  ;  divisions  not  due  to  the  artificial  re¬ 
gulations  of  government  or  political  in¬ 
stitutions  generally,  not  altogether  due 
to  geographical  distribution  or  climatic 
agency ;  but  to  those  differences  of  phy¬ 
sical  development,  social  state,  language, 
and  moral  progress  which  afford  lines  of 
demarkation  so  broad  between  certain 
sections  of  our  species,  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  classed  as  belonging  to  different 
types,  races,  or  varieties. 

These  problems  are  not  of  speculative 
interest  merely.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
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premature  to  state  it  as  an  established 
fact,  but  it  is  cert:unly  a  suspicion,  rapidly 
growing  into  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men,  that  the  mighty  contests 
that  from  time  to  time  convulse  the  world, 
are  less  wars  of  nation  against  nation,  than 
wars  of  peoples  (or  races)  against  peoples ; 
indicating  laws  of  antagonism  which  have 
their  root  much  deeper  in  human  nature 
than  is  implied  by  the  deveh)pment  of  the 
ambition  or  p.assions  of  individuals  or  gov¬ 
ernments.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  the 
influences  exercised  upon  the  history  of 
the  world  by  various  sections  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  have  been  widely  diverse;  some 
races  having  exerted  little  or  none,  at 
least  during  historic  periods;  others  hav¬ 
ing  exerted  chiefly  a  material,  and  others  a 
moral  influence ;  whilst  the  European  races 
have  manifested  both  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  all  the  others  combined. 
The  phenomena  of  aggres.sion,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  retrogression  of  frontier  on  the 
other,  without  apparently  a<leqnato  force; 
the  contrast  of  the  indomitable  ener^ 
and  intrusiveness  of  the  European,  with 
the  quietism  and  passive  resistance  of  the 
Asiatic ;  of  the  utilitarian  artd  progressive 
civilization  of  the  one,  with  the  stationary 
character  of  that  of  the  other ;  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  tyfie,  whether  physical  or  mo¬ 
ral;  wliecber  in  color,  in  formation,  in 
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Buperstition,  in  political  tendencies,  or  in 
intellectual  development  during  many 
apjes;  the  perpetual  antaj^nism  between 
the  different  varieties ;  the  apparent  and 
probable  result  of  this  antagonism  in  the 
disappearance  of  some  races,  and  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  others ;  perhaps,  above  all, 
the  different  relation  manifested  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity:  all  these  are  so 
Kignifi<‘ant  as  to  bear  weightily  upon  all 
the  prominent  political  and  religious  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day. 

Hence  arises  a  series  of  questions  with 
which  it  is  the  province  of  ethnology  to 
deal.  Is  the  human  species  one — that  is, 
descended  from  one  original  pair?  If  so, 
how,  when,  and  where  have  these  striking 
varieties  originated  ?  Where  was  the 
nrobable  center  or  cradle  of  the  species  ? 
What  is  its  present  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  ?  What  is  its  probable  antiquity,  j 
and  what  its  future  destination  ?  Inter¬ 
esting  and  important  questions,  upon 
which  mere  history  throws  but  little  light, 
tradition  still  less.  The  history  of  each 
nation  or  tribe,  so  far  sis  can  be  gathered 
from  within,  is  tolerably  uniform.  The 
inhabitants  came,  some  generations  or 
centuries  back,  from  the  north  or  south, 
or  elsewhere ;  displaced  some  previous 
inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
country.  In  confirmation  of  this,  fre¬ 
quently  some  remains  of  previous  works, 
records  of  human  labor,  are  shown  ;  per¬ 
haps  human  remains  are  found,  the  skulls 
of  which  exhibit  marked  differences  from 
those  of  the  present  people.  An<i  what 
of  these  people?  —  Were  they  the  ab¬ 
origines,  or  first  dwellers  on  this  soil ;  or 
was  their  history  the  same  ?  History  is 
silent  on  such  points  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  in  all  perhaps.  And  even  where 
history  is  most  complete  its  revelations  as 
to  ethnology  are  most  unsatisfactory ; 
thus,  we  have  histories  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Home,  and  we  have  their  modem 
condition  before  us ;  yet,  to  trace  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  ancient  with  the  modem 
races  is  a  most  intricate  problem,  and  one 
which  the  most  learned  ethnologists  leave 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  non-solution. 
Above  all,  history  contains  no  trace  of 
any  change  in  physical  constitution,  such 
as  would  be  irapli^  by  the  conversion  of 
one  race  into  another ;  on  the  contrary, 
so  fur  as  ancient  records  witness,  the 
Negro,  the  Mongolian,  the  Egyptian,  and 
other  types  remain  now  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  tiie  Pharaohs.  The  sacred  records 


are  sufficiently  precise  upon  the  origin  of 
man,  biit,  being  intended  rather  to  teach 
man  th.nt  which  by  wisdom  he  could  not 
find  out,  than  any  science,  there  are  no 
data  whereon  to  fbnml  a  plausible  history 
of  race,  even  during  the  limited  periods 
of  which  they  give  at>y  detailed  ac¬ 
count. 

If  history  be  thus  imperfect  in  its  re¬ 
sults,  tradition  is  mtich  more  so;  for  this 
reason  —  that  tradition,  so  called,  is  but 
rarely  the  h.anding  down  of  a  fort  from 
one  generation  to  another,  but  rather  the 
transmission  of  an  inference  or  invention, 
intendeil  to  account  for  certain  phetio- 
inena.  Thus  ni.any  of  the  Tibetan  tribes 
attibute  their  relation  to  some  distant 
ones,  to  their  ancestors  having  jtassed  as 
an  army  over  the  country*,  and  thev  were 
the  stragglers  and  tired  ones  wito  fell 
.asleep  and  were  left  behind.  On  which 
Dr.  Latham  remarks :  “  Child’s  play  this. 
Child’s  play,  but  still  dignifie<l  by  the 
name  of  tradition.  Traditions  do  not 
grow  on  every 'tree.”  And,  again  :  “  Does 
any  one  believe  this,  namely,  that  one  of 
the  forms  of  tribute  to  one  of  the  con¬ 
querors  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Khyens  was  the  payment  of  a  certain 
number  of  beautiful  women  ?  To  avoid 
this,  the  beautiful  women  tattooed  them¬ 
selves  and  became  ugly.  This  is  why  they 
are  tattooed  at  the  present  time.  So  runs 
the  tale.  In  re.ality  they  are  tattooed 
because  they  are  savages.  The  naiTiitive 
about  the  conqueror  is  their  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  it.  Should  you  doubt  this,  turn 
to  Mr.  Turner’s  account  of  Tibet,  where 
the  same  story  refK'ats  itself,  mnfatis 
mutandis.  The  women  of  a  certain  town 
were  too  handsome  to  be  looked  at  with 
impunity . So  a  sort  of  sump¬ 

tuary  law  against  an  excess  of  good  looks 
was  enacted ;  from  the  date  of  which  to 
the  present  time  the  women,  whenever 
they  go  abroad,  smear  their  faces  with  a 
dingy  dirty-colored  oil  and  varnish,  and 
succeed  in  concealing  such  n.atural  charms 
as  they  might  otherwise  exhibit.”  * 

From  these  errors  and  short-comings 
of  history  and  tradition  ha.s  arisen  the 
necessity  for  the  comparatively*  modern 
science  of  ethnology ;  divided  mo  ethno¬ 
graphy,  which  records  facts  as  existing, 
and  ethnology  proper,  which  reasons 
backwards  from  these  facts,  as  effects,  to 
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former  facts,  as  causes ;  and  thus  bears  the 
8.ime  relation  to  the  former  that  geology 
does  to  geography.  Ethnology  is,  there¬ 
fore  a  paleontological  science,  the  tendency 
and  result  of  which  is  history. 

The  one  great  question  concerning 
which  ethnologists  war  is  this:  Did  all 
tlie  varieties  of  man  proceetl  from  one 
common  stock  ?  or  were  there  three,  five, 
eleven,  or  more  district  centers  of  om* 
species? — The  monogonists,  who  support 
the  former  view,  j)oint  to  the  broad  lines 
of  demarkation  between  nuin  and  all  other 
creatures — to  the  closeness  of  resemblance 
in  anatomical  structure  between  all  the 
superficially  separated  varieties  —  to  the 
similarity  of  mental  constitution  when 
j)!aced  under  similar  conditions  —  to  the 
identity  of  p:ission,  tastes,  and  impulse — 
in  short,  to  all  those  well-m.arked  features 
in  which  man  resembles  man.  The  poly- 
genists  look  upon  the  differences  of  color 
and  form  as  indices  of  specific  differences 
of  origin.  They  consider  the  differences 
of  intellectual  and  moral  aptitude  as 
marked  and  significant  as  those  of  phy¬ 
sical  nature.  They  deny  the  possibility 
of  mixed  races  becoming  permanent,  and 
affirm  that  they  return  to  one  or  other 
jiarent  type,  or  perish.  They  point  also 
to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the  earth, 
as  now  known,  having  been  peopled  from 
any  one  center;  and  allege  such  funda¬ 
mental  distinctions  in  the  various  lan¬ 
guages  as  can  have  originated  from  no 
one  common  origin. 

As  we  propose  at  present  to  concern 
ourselves  chiefly  with  the  differentiae  of 
the  various  tribes  of  man,  it  is  better  to 
state  in  the  outset  that  our  creed  is  mono¬ 
genic  —  that  wo  believe  that  the  whole 
family  of  man  is  one.  The  contrasts  are 
on  the  surface ;  the  fundamental  accord¬ 
ances  have  to  be  sought  for  scientifically. 
In  the  paper  on  P/tysiatl  and  Moral 
Heritage.,  in  .January  last,  W’e  gave  a  full 
exposition  of  the  mode  in  wliich  color, 
form,  moral,  ami  intellectual  constitution 
might  l>e  modified,  according  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  conditions  in  which  the  various 
groups  of  the  dispersed  human  family 
might  be  plac.o«l.  Color  corres)>onds  in 
intensity  very  closely  to  latitude,  elevatit)n 
almve  the  sea  level,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  hot,  low,  and  swampy  regions 
the  color  is  always  dark ;  .and  nearly  in 
projKwtion  as  the.se  conditions  are  revers¬ 
ed,  the  color  becomes  lighter.  Amongst 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  slopes 


of  the  Himalayas,  wo  find  with  tolerable 
uniformity,  that  there  is  little  color  on 
the  hill-tops,  more  on  the  hill-sides,  and 
most  in  the  swampy  bottoms,  and  low 
jungles.  For  the  origin  of  perm<anent 
varieties,  however,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  paper  mentioned,  merely  adding  this 
— that  as  our  most  ancient  history  tells  us 
of  an  original  homogeneous  race,  “  of  one 
language,  and  of  one  speech,”  and  alludes 
to  a  confusion  of  speech,  and  a  dispersion 
of  this  race  in  consequence  over  the  whole 
earth,  we  do  not  conceive  it  impossible 
that  other  physical  changes  might  occur 
at  the  same  time  in  certain  families,  des¬ 
tined  to  certain  districts;  but  ns  this  is 
necessarily  but  the  vaguest  hypothesis,  we 
merely  allude  to  it  in  passing. 

Without  venturing  to  pronounce  upon 
the  mode  in  which  the  earth  h:is  been 
j)eopled  from  one  common  center,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  there  is  no  impossibility 
involved  in  the  hy]>othesis,  that  remote 
islands  and  continents  have  been  accidents 
ally  colonized  by  parties  carried  out  of 
their  intended  course  by  ocean  currents 
and  storms.  In  his  Vievse  of  Nature., 
Humboldt  says :  “  There  are  well-authen- 
ticated  proofs,  however  much  the  facts  may 
have  been  called  in  question,  that  natives 
of  America  (probably  Esquinuiux  from 
Greenland  or  Labra«lor)  were  carried  by 
currents  or  streams  from  the  north-west 

to  our  own  continent . In  the 

year  1682,  a  Greenlander  in  his  canoe  was 
seen  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Eda  by  many  persons,  who  could 
not,  however,  succeed  in  reaching  him. 
In  1684  a  Greenland  fisherman  appeared 
near  the  island  of  Westrara.  In  the 
church  at  Burra  there  was  suspended  an 
Esquimaux  boat,  which  Inul  been  driven 
on  shore  by  currents  and  storms.  .  .  . 

In  the  year  1508  a  small  boat,  manned  by 
seven  persons  of  a  foreign  aspect,  was 
captured  near  the  Englisli  coa.st  by  a 
French  ship.  The  description  given  of 
them  applies  perfectly  to  the  H)rm  of  the 
Es<piimaux  {Jlotnines  erant  eepteni  tne- 
diocri  etatura,  colore  si/tbobseuro,  lato  et 
jntfente  vultn,  cicatriceqne  una  violacea 
ftignato.)  No  one  understood  their  lan¬ 
guage.  Their  clothing  was  made  of  fish- 
skins  sewn  together.  On  their  heads  they 
wore  coronatn  e  culmo  pictaniy  eeptem 
qnaei  auricnlis  intextam.  They  ate  raw 
fiesb,  and  drank  blood  as  wo  shuuhl  wine. 
.  .  .  .  The  a|>|)earancc  of  men  c.:i!led 

Indians  on  the  coasts  of  Germany  under 
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the  Othos  and  Frederick  Barbaro^sa  in 
the  tenti)  and  twelfth  centuries  .... 
niay  be  explained  by  similar  effects  of 
oceanic  cuiTents,  and  by  the  long-continu¬ 
ance  of  north-westerly  winds.”  (Bohn’s 
edhion,  pp.  123—4.) 

And  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that,  on  a 
Biiperficial  view  of  the  phenomena  of  hu¬ 
man  existence,  and  ignoring  or  modifying 
the  testimony  of  revelation,  the  believer 
in  the  plurality  of  origin  fur  the  tribes  of 
man  would  ap|)ear  to  have  much  reason 
on  his  nde.  The  w’ell-dressed  Parisian  or 
Englishman,  and  the  naked  Kuki  or  Naga; 
the  fair  Enropean,  with  erect  profile  and 
silky  hair,  and  the  prognathous,  woolly- 
locked  black  of  Senegal;  the  alderman 
feasting  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
Australian  eking  out  a  precarious  meal 
of  raw  fish  with  ants,  grubs,  and  gum ; 
the  red  man  of  the  Americas  and  the 
yellow  Mongolian ;  the  hardy,  adventur¬ 
ous,  quarrelsome  dweller  in  the  mountain 
passes,  and  the  apathetic,  dreamy,  sta¬ 
tionary  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  plain; 
tiie  fishy  E.squimaux,  gorging  himself 
with  incredible  blubber ;  the  swarthy 
Numidian  chaung  the  lion  under  a  tro¬ 
pical  sun,  and  the  South  -  Sea  Islander 
making  his  choicest  meal  on  a  conquered  j 
enemy;  the  progres.sive,  spreading,  and  | 
enoro.aching  white  man,  the  becalmed  | 
Asiatic,  and  the  receding,  vanishing,  dis- 1 
appearing  red  and  black  man ;  the  Christ-  I 
ian  sending  out  the  good  tidings  of  salva- 1 
tion  to  the  whole  world ;  the  quietist  | 
Brahmin  or  Buddhist,  and  the  miserable  ; 
truster  in  fetich  and  Shaitan ;  all  these  I 
seem,  at  the  first  glance,  to  suggest  any  | 
thing  rather  than  a  community  of  origin.  J 
We  may  go  still  further,  and  confess  tlmt,  | 
even  when  somewhat  more  closelv  examin- 1 
ed,  they  present  differences  bot^  of  phy-  j 
sical  and  moral  nature  as  marked  as  those  i 
which  in  natural  history  are  sometimes  ' 
.allowed  to  separate  species ;  and  that  j 
It  is  occasionally  difficult  to  account  for  i 
these  on  natunil  principles ;  and  would  i 
be  more  so,  were  not  the  transition  forms  j 
present,  ] 

Proposing  to  examine  in  some  detail  j 
the  various  contrasted  points  in  the  differ-  i 
ent  tribes  of  men,  we  commence  w'ith  i 
their  physical  conformation.  **  If,”  says  j 
Dr.  Latham,  “  we  were  to  take  three  indi- 1 
vidnal  specimens  of  the  human  species,  i 
which  should  exhibit  three  of  the  most  I 
important  differences,  they*  would,  I  think,  j 
be  (1)  a  Mongolian,  or  a  Tungus,  from 


Central  or  Siberian  Asia;  (2)  a  Negro 
from  the  delta  of  the  Niger;  and  (3)  a 
European  from  France,  Germany,  or  Eng¬ 
land.”  Upon  these  this  author  founds  his 
classification ;  not,  so  fiir  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  from  any  other  motive  than  conve¬ 
nience  of  description ;  and  because  the 
varieties  found  under  each  appear  to  bo 
probably  allied  by  descent  or  affiliation. 
The  Mongolidffi  form  a  very  large  section 
of  the  human  species  ;  under  this  division 
including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Asia,  part  of  northern  Europe,, 
tho  whole  of  America,  and  almost  all  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Southern  Oceans. 
The  Atlantidse  comprise  the  natives  of  Af¬ 
rica  ;  and  the  lapetidse  those  of  Europe, 
sjieaking  in  general  terms. 

The  tvpical  Mongolian  has  a  broad  flat 
fiice,  with  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
generally  depressed  nose ;  the  forehead  is 
retreating,  rarely  approaching  the  perpen¬ 
dicular.  The  eyes  are  often  oblique,  and 
the  jaws  or  teeth  generally  rather  pro¬ 
jecting.  The  skin  is  rarely  either  white 
or  black,  but  red,  yellow,  and  brownish. 
The  hair  is  “  straight,  lank,  and  black, 
rarely  light-colored,  sometimt«  curly, 
rarely  woolly.”* 

The  Atlantidw  are  charaoterirxjd  chiefly 
by  a  jet-black  skin,  and  jaws  so  project¬ 
ing  in  some  tribes  “  as  to  give  the  head 
the  appearance  of  being  placed  ftcAi'mithe 
face  rather  than  above  it,  .  .  .  and  so  as 
in  extreme  cases  to  be  a  mn7.zle  instead  of 
a  mouth.”!  The  hair  is  crisp  and  woolly, 
and  generally  dark  ;  the  nose  is  flat. 

Tlie  Europeans  (lapetidsp)  have  a  nearly 
vertical  profile,  with  a  white  or  brunette 
skin;  the  characteristics  are,  however, 
well-known. 

As  we  not  propose  to  describe  in  detail 
the  physical  characters  of  the  various 
tribe^  w'e  shall  select  one  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged  to  depart  most  mark¬ 
edly  from  any  supposed  original  type — 
the  Hottentots.  Of  them,  Ur.  Latham 
remarks  that,  “the  Hottentot  stock' has  a 
better  claim  to  be  considered  as  forming 
a  second  species  of  the  genus  homo  than 
any  other  section  of  mankind,”  Tliey 
are  characterir.ed  by  low  stature,  slight 
limbs,  brownish-yellow  color,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  depressed  nose,  and  tufty 
hair.  They  have  a  Mongoliform  craninm, 
with  wide  orbits,  and  a  long,  thin,  forward 
chin.  There  are  also  very  marked  ana- 
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tomiml  peculiarities,  for  which  we  refer 
the  reader  to  systematic  works  on  the 
K'.ilyect.  They  live  chiefly  on  elevated, 
dry,  hard  clayey  table-lands,  on  which 
rain  rarely  falls,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa ;  at  war  with,  and  encroached 
upon,  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  the  Dutch  and 
Knjjlish  of  the  Cape. 

Tlie  social  condition  of  various  peoples 
is  as  »liver8e  as  their  physie^al  attributes. 
We  are  accustomed  to  consider  man  as 
essentially  a  greparious  animal ;  yet  we 
are  told  of  people  who  know  of  no  such 
institution  as  society.  According  to  the 
different  aspects  in  which  theorists  view 
man,  whether  as  fallen  from  a  high  estate, 
or  as  working  out  his  own  progress  and 
civill7..ation  from  an  original  unmitigated 
barbarism,  these  people  are  consiilerwl  as 
“  Original  Man,”  or  as  men  degraded  by 
unfavorable  physical  and  moral  inflaences 
almost  to  brutes.  In  whatever  aspect, 
their  ontology  can  not  fail  to  be  of  the 
deepest  interest.  Dr.  Pickering  quotes 
tlie  following  description  from  Dalton,  of 
the  W ILU  Pkoplk  of  Borneo  : 

“  Further  towards  the  north  are  to  be  found 
men  living  absolutely  in  a  state  of  nature,  who 
neither  cultivate  the  ground,  nor  live  in  huts ; 
who  neither  cat  rice  nor  salt,  and  who  do  not 
associate  with  each  other,  but  rove  about  .some 
woods,  like  wild  boasts.  The  sexes  meet  in  the 
jungle,  or  the  man  carries  away  a  woman  from 
some  campong.  When  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  usually 
separate,  neither  one  afterwards  thinking  of  the 
other.  At  night  they  sleep  under  some  large 
tree  the  branches  of  which  hang  low.  On  these 
they  fa.sten  the  children  in  a  kind  of  swing. 
.\  round  the  tree  they  make  a  fire,  to  keep  off 
the  wild  boasts  and  snakes.  .  .  .  These  poor 
creatures  are  looked  on  and  treated  by  the 
Uyaks  as  wild  beasts.  Hunting  parties  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty  go  out  and  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  shooting  at  the  children  in  the  trees 
with  the  sumpit,  the  same  as  monkeys,  from 
which  they  are  not  easily  distinguisliable.” 

The  same  authority  gives  an  account  of 
w’hat  are  called  the  ‘‘Original  Pf.opijs,” 
a  forest  tribe  of  the  Malay  peninsula : 

The  Original  People  live  in  the  dead  of  the 
forest  They  never  come  down  to  the  villages 
for  fear  of  meeting  any  one.  They  live  on  Uie 
fruits  of  the  forest  and  what  they  take  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  neither  sow  nor  plant  When  a  young 
man  and  woman  have  engaged  to  marry,  they 
proceed  to  a  hillock ;  the  woman  first  runs 
round  it  three  times,  when  the  man  pursues; 
if  he  can  get  hold  of  her,  she  becomes  his  wife, 
otherwise  the  marriage  does  not  take  place,  and 


they  return  to  their  respective  families.  Their 
language  is  not  understood  by  any  one;  they 
lisp  their  words,  the  sound  of  which  Is  very  like 
the  noise  of  birds,  and  their  utterance  is  very 
indistinct.  .  .  ,  They  have  no  religion,  no 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  creation  of  the  world, 
soul  of  man,  sin,  heaven,  hell,  angels,  day  of 
judgment  .  .  .  When  one  of  tliem  dies, 
the  head  only  is  buried ;  the  body  is  eaten  by 
the  people,  who  collect  in  large  numbers  for 
tliat  purpose.”  * 

If  these  accounts  were  true,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  define  in  what  these  tribes, 
especially  the  former,  differed  from  wild 
beasts,  except  in  jmssessing  some  rudi¬ 
mentary,  semi-articulate  form  of  speech, 
and  the  casual  accomplishment  of  kindling 
a  fire.  They  Ijear,  however,  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  been  loosely  drawn  up ; 
for  if  it  be  true  that  “their  language  is 
not  understood  by  any  one,”  it  is  difficult 
to  nnderstoo<l  how  any  one  can  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  their  creed,  or  absence 
of  one.  Perh.aps  we  may  aafely  gather 
from  all  this  that  certain  of  these  people 
are  !vs  far  sunk  in  barbarism,  and  as  hojKV 
less  problems  for  the  philanthropist  or 
missionary,  ns  can  well  be  imagined.  We 
have,  nevertheless,  some  credible  sketches 
of  a  condition  not  very  much  higher  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  than  these.  Mr. 
Hodgson  describes  two  broken  tribes 
•Iwelling  amid  the  dense  forests  of  the 
central  region  of  Nepaul,  which  seem  to 
him  like  fragments  of  an  earlier  popula¬ 
tion.  They  live  entirely  by  the  chase  and 
the  wild  fruits ;  they  have  no  fixed  dwell¬ 
ing-place,  but  wherever  they  roam  they 
put  boughs  of  trees  together  for  tempor¬ 
ary  shelter.  “  It  is  due,  however,  to  these 
rude  foresters  to  say  that,  though  they 
stand  wholly  aloof  from  society,  they  are 

not  actively  offensive  against  it . 

They  are  not,  in  fact,  noxious,  but  help¬ 
less;  not  vicious,  but  aimless,  both  nio- 
rallv  and  intellectually;  so  that  no  one 
without  distress  could  behold  their  care¬ 
less,  unconscious  inaptitude.”  f 

The  condition  of  the  Saab  Hottentot, 
or  Bushman,  is  not  much  better ;  after  a 
period  of  some  communion  with  civilizeil 
tribes,  w-here  they  become  decently  cloth¬ 
ed,  it  is  not  nnfrequent  lor  them  to  return 
to  their  wild  haunts,  to  their  nakedness 
;  and  indigence,  apparently  rejoicing  that 
I  they  can  be  free  to  live  as  they  please  in 


•  Pickering,  pp.  .S<)5-6. 
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the  indulgence  of  their  Kensual  appetites. 
Yet  of  these  poor  outcasts,  it  is  said  by 
Mr.  Martin,  a  writer  on  the  British  Colo¬ 
nies^  that  some  of  them  “have  shown 
eagerness  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
way  of  salvation.  The  children  of  such 
as  are  inliabitants  of  the  st'ttlement  attend 
the  school  diligently ;  and  of  them  we  have 
the  best  hopes.” 

Between  these  and  the  civilized  Euro|v 
ean,  with  his  rejjresentative  governments 
and  other  highly  elabonUed  institutions, 
M’e  have  all  possible  grades  of  social  con¬ 
dition  ;  but,  as  we  are  merely  giving  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  departure  from  tyjK*,  high 
or  low,  as  this  may  be  8up|K)8etl  to  be,  we 
content  ourselves  with  these  sketches,  and 
state  the  conclusions  whicii  a  general  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  gradations  suggest.  Early 
separation  from  a  parent  stock  appears, 
casterls  parihiu,  to  favor  degradation  of 
type,  when  this  has  been  accompanied  by 
increa.sed  isolation;  man  appears  to  re¬ 
quire  the  face  of  man,  “even  as  iron 
sharpeneth  iron.”  Wh.atever  physical 
conditions,  then,  tend  to  ])revent  the  free 
association  of  m.an  with  his  neighbor,  ap¬ 
pear  not  only  to  retard  any  advance  in 
civilization,  but  actually  to  induce  decided, 
and  ultimately  complete  retrogression  to 
barbarism.  Hence  forests,  mountain- 

t lasses,  and  deserts  are  generally  found  to 
larbor  the  rudest  of  tribe.s.  Dr.  Latham 
remarks  of  the  natives  of  the  Marquesas, 
that  they  are  “  most  at  war  with  one  an¬ 
other  of  all  the  Polynesians.  Their  chief 
island  is  intersected  by  a  mountain  ridge, 
and  the  mountain  ridge,  like  most  moun¬ 
tain  ridges,  supplies  a  fierce  body  of 
quarielers.”*  The  6.ame  class  of  causes 
acts  in  another  way:  amid  such  phy¬ 
sical  conditions  food  is  proportionately 
difficult  of  systematic  access ;  hence,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  deterioration  of  body, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  tendency  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  a  low  moral  sense. 

Closely  connected  with  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  varieties  of  man  is  the  nature 
of  the  food  they  eat.  In  the  rudest  state, 
man  eats  the  produce  of  the  country  where 
he  live.s,  as  he  finds  it,  generally  cooked 
ill  some  form,  sometimes  raw.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  the  diet  is  more  animal  (azotized) 
in  cold  climates  than  in  hot  ones,  w'here 
the  vegetable  diet  jirevails.  This  is 
strictly  according  to  physiological  law; 
and  wherever  w'e  meet  with  a  law  in  con¬ 


nection  with  the  religion  of  a  country,  the 
comm.ands  as  to  eating  and  abstinence  are 
in  aocord.ancc  with  it ;  the  physical  deve¬ 
lopment  is  also  corrosjKindent.  What  can 
differ  more  than  the  enormous  quantities 
of  fat  consume<l  by  the  Greenlander,  from 
the  rice-diet  of  a  great  part  of  Asia ;  or 
th-an  the  physiqm  of  the  two  races;  or 
the  date-fed  African  from  the  oily  Esqui¬ 
maux.  Buddhists  and  good  Brahmins 
are  forbidden  to  use  animal  food  ;  whether 
the  recognition  of  the  physiological  jiro- 
priety  cjime  before  the  giving  of  the  law, 
or  vice,  versa.,  we  can  not  tell.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  8up|K)rtcd  by  their  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of 
souls  —  they  must  eat  no  flesh,  lest  they 
eat  their  fellow-men  or  relations.  The 
cow,  also,  is  a  sacred  .animal  with  the 
Brahmins  —  an  additional  reason  for  not 
eating  it.  Amongst  the  Buddhists  there 
is  greater  regard  for  animal  life  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  less  special  regard  for  that  of 
the  cow.  One  of  their  rules  is  “  to  kill  no 
living  creature.”  The  wild  tribes  border¬ 
ing  upon  India  and  China  assume  greatm- 
latitude  of  diet ;  there  is  still  generally 
found  some  form  of  restriction,  varying 
without  any  definable  roa.son.  Some  eat 
the  cow,  but  will  not  kill  it ;  some  will 
kill  it,  but  only  eat  it  under  conditions ; 
others,  again,  have  no  prejudice  against 
treating  it  as  may  seem  most  convenient. 
The  Kasia,  Garo,  and  m.any  other  tribes 
have  a  prejudice  against  milk,  but  will 
not  object  to  any  thing  else.  The  Khyens 
h.ave  an  impression  that  the  souls  of  good 
men  transmigr.ate  after  death  into  oxen 
and  pigs;  hence  they  will  eat  neither  beef 
nor  pork.  The  Yakuts  will  eat  any  thing 
but  pork.  As  to  the  eating  of  raw  food, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  such  is 
the  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  from  preference,  even  where 
cooking  is,  to  some  extent,  practiced. 
Nathaniel  Pierce  relates  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  who  are  a  sort  of  imperfect  heathen 
Christians,  that  they  have  certain  jire- 
scribed  fasts,  with  a  great  feast  at  the  end 
of  each.  Then  the  a.s8cmbled  guests  take 
the  sjicrament,  and  kill  a  cow  ;  and  “  be¬ 
fore  the  animal  has  done  kicking,  and  the 
blood  still  running  from  its  throat,  the 
skin  is  nearly  off  one  side,  and  the  prime 
flesh  with  all  haste  cut  off,  and  held  before 
the  elders  of  the  church,  who  cut  about 
two  or  three  pounds  each,  and  eat  it  with 
such  greediness  th.at  those  who  did  not 
know'  them  would  think  they  were  starv- 
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ed ;  but  at  all  timea  they  prefer  the  raw 
to  the  cooked  victuals.”  By  some  ancient 
accounts  of  the  Kamtschatkans  they  eat 
their  meat  either  raw  or  frozen,  and  their 
messes  of  fish  putrid.  Of  the  Athabask- 
ans  it  is  related,*  tlmt  “  they  are  fond  of 
unctuous  substances,  and  drink  immense 
quantities  of  oil,  which  they  obtain  from 
tish  and  wild  animals.  They  also  besmear 
their  bodies  with  grease  and  colored 
earths.  They  like  their  meat  putrid,  and 
often  leave  it  until  the  stench  is,  to  any 
but  themselves,  insupportable.  Salmon* 
r«K‘s  arc  sometimes  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  left,  for  two  or  three  months  to  putri- 
fy,  in  which  state  they  are  esteemed  a 
delicacy.”  And  so  it  would  appear  that 
the  extremes  of  civilization  meet  over  the 
dinner-table;  for  our  game  would  pro¬ 
bably  bo  as  iutolcrable  to  an  unsophisti¬ 
cated  nose  or  palate,  as  these  disgusting 
dishes. 

Great  are  the  varieties  of  national  food 
— with  which  we  have  at  present  no  con¬ 
cern,  but  there  is  one  point  in  which  the 
rudest  and  the  must  polished  nations  agree 
— they  will  have  something  narcotic  and 
intoxicating.  This  is  one  of  tlie  most 
universally  diffused  practices  with  which 
we  meet — more  universal  than  dress — as 
universal  as  a  creed  or  superstition.  Spir¬ 
its,  chong,  distilled  rice,  dakka,  opium, 
i»ang,  hachish,  betel-nut,  tobacco — some¬ 
thing  to  chew,  drink,  or  smoke,  universal 
man  will  h.'ive — and  with  it,  systematically, 
or  on  state  occasions,  he  will  get  very  in¬ 
toxicated. 

Perhaps  wo  ought  not  to  conclude  this 
brief  notice  of  <lietetics  without  some  re¬ 
mark  on  cannib.alism.  On  the  subject  of 
this  horrible  practice  much  has  been 
said  on  both  sides,  and  high  authorities 
have  a.s,serted  its  existence  in  the  fullest 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  w'hilst  others, 
e<ptally  high,  have  denied  it,  except  under 
much  limitation.  Dr.  Latham,  who  is  ex- 
ceetlingly  cautious  in  iceighiny  as  well  as 
:vccumulating  testimony  on  all  points, 
grants  th.at  there  are  three  different  influ¬ 
ences  under  which  savage  tribes  may  ta.'^te 
or  eat  human  flesh.  1.  As  a  mark  of 
honor — Sir  Walter  llaleigh  writes  of  the 
Arawaks,  that  this  was  showing  pos¬ 
thumous  respect.  2.  In  the  way  of  re¬ 
venge,  as  eating  a  conquered  enemy.  3. 
“Human  flesh  is  eaten,  as  food,  under 
incipient  famine  only ;  in  others,  from  ab- 
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solute  appetite,  and  with  other  food  to 
choose  from.  This  last  is  true  cannibal¬ 
ism.  Of  cannibalism  so  gratuitous  ns  to 
come  under  the  host  of  these  categories, 
I  know  of  no  authentic  cases ;  th.it  is,  I 
know  of  no  case  where  the  victim  has 
been  other  than  a  captured  enemy ;  but 
then  I  believe  that  the  feast  is  one  of  the 
certaminis  gaudia.  Tlie  evidence  is,  in 
my  mind,  in  favor  of  the  Battiis  of  Suma¬ 
tra  being  cannib.ils  in  the  most  gratuitous 
form  in  which  the  custom  exists.”* 

From  social  condition  and  diet,  the 
transition  is  natural  to  a  brief  review  of 
the  most  striking  differences  in  manners, 
morals,  and  customs.  On  so  extended  a 
subject  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  exhaus- 
tive  or  systematic  account  can  be  expect¬ 
ed.  W e  shall  necessarily  be  fragmentary ; 
and  first  on  marriage  relations.  In  Europe 
it  is  the  custom,  almost  throughout,  for 
one  man  to  have  one  wife;  in  other  parts 
of  the  w'orld  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  one 
man  may  have  many  wives;  and  this  is 
very  general.  A  singidar  variety  of  poly¬ 
gamy  exists  in  Tibet — namely,  polyandria; 
for  whereas,  in  the  East  generally,  one 
man  h.is  many  wives,  in  Tibet  one  woman 
has  many  husbands :  for  the  most  part, 
she  marries  a  whole  family  of  brothers. 
The  jtrecise  n.iture  of  this  institution  is 
not  well  known,  nor,  in  consequence,  is 
its  bearing  upon  the  country  in  generaL 
Dr.  Lath.im  remarks  upon  it : 

“  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  polyandria  can  be 
an  institution  of  any  kind  in  its  normal  state. 
I  was  once  slow  to  believe  that  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  a  number  of  brothers  having  but  one 
wife  amongst  them  at  the  same  time  was  un¬ 
exceptionable.  I  must  take  it,  however,  as  I 
find  it.  Turner  especially  states  that  women 
in  Tibet,  with  their  three  or  four  husbauds, 
were  iust  as  jealous  as  a  Turk  polygamist  could 
have  been  of  his  harem.  One  woman  he  saw 
who  had  five  brothers,  all  alive,  and  all  her 
husbands.  At  the  same  time  he  shows  that 
the  chief,  perhaps  the  real  husband,  was  the 
elder  brother.  Ho  it  was  who  chose  ;  he  it  was 
who  went  through  the  marriage  ceremonies ; 
he  it  was  who  represented  the  union.”  t 

In  Europe  it  is  the  custom  for  a  hus¬ 
band  to  receive  property  with  his  bride  ; 
in  the  East,  wives  are  frequently  pur¬ 
chased  either  by  money  or  by  act  ual  ser¬ 
vice,  as  was  the  case  with  Jacob  in  his 
transiictions  with  Laban.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  wives  thus  purchased  become 

*  Varieties  of  Uan,  p.  146.  \D*»e.  Eth.  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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heritable  property.  Amongst  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  a  son  inherits  all  the  wives  of  his 
father  except  his  own  mother.  Amongst 
the  Kaffrea,  the  wife  is  purchased  as  a 
slave,  and  is  such.  Side  by  side,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  purchase  of  wives,  we 
meet,  in  isolated  instances,  with  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  receiving  a  dowry  with  them,  as 
amongst  the  Sherannis. 

A  savage  custom  exists  in  -Borneo 
and  Sumatra,  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Lath¬ 
am  : 

“  In  Borneo,  head-hunting  is  one  of  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  courtship.  Before  a  youth 
can  marry  he  must  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  bride- 
elect  the  head  of  some  one  belonging  to  another 
tribe,  killed  by  himself.  According,  then,  to 
theory,  every  marriage  involves  a  murder.  .  . 
.  .  A  morbid  passion  for  the  possession  of  hu¬ 
man  heads  is  a  trait  of  the  Dyak  character. 
Skulls  are  the  commonest  ornament  of  a  Dyak 
house;  and  the  possession  of  them  the  best 
prima  facie  evidence  of  manly  courage.  Hence 
warfare,  marauding  and  internecine,  is  the  nor¬ 
mal  state  of  these  islands.”* 

A  curious  custom  prevails  in  Australia, 
some  parts  of  Africa,  and  we  believe  in 
other  parts  of  the  world — namely,  when  a 

oung  man  becomes  of  marriageable  age, 

e  undergoes  a  ceremony  of  initiation, 
the  details  of  which  are  unknown,  except 
that,  as  part  of  it,  two  of  his  front-teeth 
are  knocked  out. 

According  to  Dr.  Pickering  there  is 
one  caste  amongst  the  Hindoos,  the  Man- 
abhawii,  in  which  marriage  is  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  ;  the  children  are  regularly  killed, 
and  the  caste  kept  up  by  purchase.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  an  institution  in 
much  favor,  and  greatly  encouraged.  In 
some  districts  an  awful  fate  awaits  old 
bachelors  who  persist  in  their  solitude  to 
an  advanced  age.  Thus  in  Kumaon,  -one 
of  the  sub-IIimalayan  districts,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  “  the  bachelor  who,  without 
getting  married,  dies  at  an  advanced  age, 
becomes  a  will-of  the  wisp,  or  tola.,  whose 
society  is  shunned  even  by  his  brother- 
spirits  ;  for  which  reason  he  is  only  seen 
in  low  places.”  The  sanctity  of  the  mar¬ 
riage-tie  is  very  differently  regarded,  in 
the  most  heterogeneous  manner,  amongst 
half-civilized  tribes.  Sometimes  its  dis¬ 
regard  is  viewed  as  of  no  conse<juence 
whatever.  In  a  neighboring  tribe  it  may 
be  punished  with  instant  death ;  it  is. 


however,  generally  considered  as  a  se¬ 
rious  crime. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this 
subject  that  we  should  not  have  exjiected, 
d  priori,  from  nations  so  far  behind  Euro¬ 
peans  in  civiliz.ation.  Throughout  the 
greater  ])art  of  M'hat  we  consider  the  un¬ 
civilized  world  it  is  absolutely  forbidden 
to  marry  near  relations ;  and  in  some 
even  of  the  rudest  tribes  the  strictest  ped¬ 
igrees  are  preserved,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  iwssibility  of  the  union  of  any  related 
even  remotely  bv  consanguinity.  Writing 
on  the  Magars,  t)r.  Latham  remarks : 

“  All  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  thum 
(or  tribe)  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
same  male  ancestor;  descent  from  the  same 
great  mother  being  by  no  means  necessary. 
^  husband  and  wife  must  belong  to  different 
thums.  Within  one  and  the  same  there  is  no 
marriage.  Do  you  wish  for  a  wife?  If  so, 
look  to  the  thum  of  your  neighbor;  at  any 
rate,  look  beyond  your  own.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  found  occa.sion  to  mention  this 
practice  ;  it  will  not  be  the  last.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  principle  it  suggests  is  so  common, 
as  to  be  almost  universal.  We  shall  find  it  in 
Australia ;  we  shall  find  it  in  North  and  South- 
Amcrica;  we  shall  find  it  in  Africa,  we  shall 
find  it  in  Europe ;  we  shall  suspect  and  infer  it 
in  many  places  where  the  actual  evidence  of  its 
existence  is  incomplete.” 

We  occasionally  meet  with  complica¬ 
tions  of  the  marriage-tie,  in  the  Eastern 
regulations,  that  are  quite  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  the  European  mind.  Prichard 
states,  that  “  the  marriages  of  the  Nayrs, 
(the  caste  in  dignity  next  to  the  Bi*ah- 
mins,)  so  termed,  are  contracted  when 
they  are  ten  years  of  age  ;  but  the  husband 
never  lives  with  his  wdfe,  who  remains  in 
the  home  of  her  mother  or  brother,  and  is 
at  liberty  to  choose  any  lover  of  a  rank 
equal  to  her  own.  Her  children  are  not 
considered  as  her  husband’s,  nor  do  they 
inherit  from  him.  Every  man  looks  upon 
his  sister’s  children,  who  alone  are  con¬ 
nected  with  him  by  ties  of  blood,  as  his 
heirs.”*  Perhaps  this  would  admit  of 
further  investigation. 

The  inheritance  of  property  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  subject  to  very  singular  varieties. 
In  the  Kooch  tribe,  when  a  man  marries, 
he  goes  to  live  with  his  stepmother,  and 
his  property  is  made  over  to  his  wife,  and 
becomes  her  daughter’s  when  she  dies. 
Amongst  the  Boda  the  sons  inherit  equal¬ 
ly  ;  but  amongst  the  Singpho  (both  Ti- 


*  .Verietie*  of  Man,  p.  166. 


*  Prichard,  op.  cit.  voL  iv.  p.  161. 
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hetan  tribes)  the  eldest  and  youngest  sons 
divide  the  property  ;  the  rest  get  nothing. 
In  another  allied  tribe  the  youngest  son 
t.-ikcs  all ;  aud  amongst  the  Garo,  the 
youngest  daughter  inherits  every  thing. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace 
these  varieties  to  any  special  law  of  hu- 
10.10  thought;  they  are  also  quite  inde- 
pendcut  of  geographical  interpretation. 
The  same  irrelevancy  will  be  found  in 
our  next  notices,  those  of  death  and  bu¬ 
rial. 

We  bury  our  de.id — above  all,  we  wait 
until  they  are  dead.  Some  other  nations 
and  tribes  burn  them ;  others  eat  them, 
as  we  have  seen  ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
l)oth  ancient  and  modern  authorities, 
some  of  the  Sumatran  tribes  kill  the  sick 
man,  because  they  consider  that  a  long 
illness  “  spoils  the  meat.”  He  was  killed 
.and  eaten,  so  Herodotus  and  some 
modern  writers  relate,  let  him  say  what 
he  would  about  being  in  health.  It 
M’ould  appear  also  that  illness  was  not  al¬ 
ways  a  necessary  preliminary.  Marsden, 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  states  that  they 
themselves  (the  Battas)  “declare  that 
they  frequently  eat  their  own  relations 
when  aged  and  intirm,  and  that,  not  so 
much  to  gratify  their  appetite  as  to  per¬ 
form  a  pious  ceremony.  Thus  when  a 
man  becomes  infirm  and  weary  of  the 
world,  he  Ls  said  to  invite  his  own  child¬ 
ren  to  cat  him,  in  the  season  when  salt 
and  limes  are  cheapest.  He  then  ascends 
a  tree,  round  which  his  friends  and  off¬ 
spring  assemble ;  and  as  they  shake  the 
tree,  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the  import  of 
which  is :  ‘  The  season  is  come,  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  it  must  descend.’  The  victim 
descends,  and  those  that  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  deprive  him  of  life,  and  de¬ 
vour  his  remains  in  a  solemn  banquet.” 
3Iajor  Canning  confirms  this  and  other 
still  more  horrible  practices,  having  made 
“  the  most  minute  inquiries”  during  his 
residence  there  in  1814.  Yet,  without 
throwing  discredit  upon  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  cannibalism,  we  can  not  but  think 
that  this  and  other  tales  require  further 
confirmation.  Doubtless  the  authorities 
are  credible  so  far  as  they  know,  but  the 
chief  part  of  these  relations  depend  upon 
hearsay ;  and  we  know  that  many  savage 
tribes  have  the  cunning,  not  only  to  ap¬ 
pear  more  docile  and  moral,  but  also 
much  more  fierce  and  disgusting,  as  well 
as  stupid,  in  their  practices  tiian  they 
really  are.  In  short,  they  give  such  ac. 


counts  to  inquirers  as  will  suit  their  pre¬ 
sent  purposes.  It  is  to  this  principle  that 
Dr.  Livingston  attributes  the  generally 
received  opinion  concerning  the  stupidity 
of  many  African  tribes,  who  really  are 
endowed  with  a  fair  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Some  of  them  have  been  stated 
to  be  unable  to  count  further  than  five, 
which  he  attributes  altogether  to  their 
unwillingness  to  give  information. 

But  to  return ;  some  burn  their  dead 
first  and  bury  them  afterwards ;  some 
bury  them  first  and  afterwards  burn 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  Kuraaon  have 
a  general  burning  at  one  period  of  the 
year,  when  they  dig  up  all  they  have  bu¬ 
ried  before.  The  custom  of  human  sacri¬ 
fices  on  the  death  and  burial  of  persons  of 
rank  is  very  common.  The  Indian  suttee 
is  well  known.  A  partial  suttee  is  found 
amongst  a  tribe  of  the  North-Americans, 
the  Athabaskans,  as  mentioned  in  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  : 

“  If  the  deceased  had  a  wife,  she  is  all  but 
burned  alive  with  the  corpse,  being  compelle*! 
to  lie  upon  it  while  the  fire  is  lighted,  and 
remains  thus  till  the  heat  becomes  l^yond  en¬ 
durance.  In  former  times,  when  she  attempted 
to  break  away,  she  was  pushed  back  into  tlie 
flames  by  the  relations  of  her  husband,  and 
thus  often  severely  injured.  When  the  corpse 
is  consumed,  she  collects  the  ashes  and  depo 
sits  them  in  a  little  basket,  which  she  always 
carries  about  with  her.  At  the  same  time  she 
becomes  the  servant  and  drudge  of  the  relations 
of  her  late  husband,  who  exact  of  her  the 
severest  labor,  and  treat  her  with  every  indig¬ 
nity.” 

Wherever  a  Mongolian  prince  dies,  he 
must  be  buried  on  the  Altai.  His  best 
horse  is  killed,  and  his  favorite  servant, 
and  buried  with  him.  Whoever  is  met  on 
the  road  is  also  killed,  with  the  formula  : 
“  Depart  for  the  next  world,  and  attend 
upon  your  deceased  master.”  It  is  relat¬ 
ed  that  when  Prince  Mongu  “  was  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  Altai  burial-ground,  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  persons  whom  fanati¬ 
cism,  or  fate,  or  bad  luck  threw  in  the 
way,  are  said  to  have  been  killed.”  In 
the  same  work  we  find  it  related,  on  the 
authority  of  Clapperton,  that  amongst  the 
Yoruba,  an  African  tribe,  with  a  king  are 
buried  certain  women  and  slaves.  These 
last  are  poisoned ;  if  the  poison  fails 
to  take  effect,  the  victim  is  no  guner,  for 
he  is  presented  with  a  rope,  and  sent 
home  to  hang  himself.  Amongst  the 
Ashantis  there  is  a  similar  custom,  but 
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often  great  numbers  of  women  and  slaves 
are  buried  alive  in  one  pit.  The  butcher¬ 
ies  amongst  other  African  tril)es  on  such 
occasions  are  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon  ; 
often  many  thousand  persons  are  destroy¬ 
ed  during  the  awful  rites  that  8>icceed  a 
funeral.  According  to  Pickering,  the 
M’Knah  tribe  have  a  very  8umm.ary  me¬ 
thod  of  saving  trouble  with  their  dead 
friends — they  put  them  in  the  bush  for 
the  wild  beasts  to  e.at.  “The  friends 
afterwards  cry  for  ten  or  twenty  days, 
and  then  kill  three  bullocks  and  make  a 
feast.”  Perhaps  some  of  these  customs 
are  related  without  sufficient  investiga¬ 
tion.  We  can  imagine  an  utter  stranger 
to  our  customs  visiting  England,  and  con- 
vejang  a  very  incorrect  impression  to  his 
friends  in  Africa  by  hasty  induction  from 
a  limited  number  of  observations,  as  thus: 
“  When  a  rich  man  dies  in  England,  his 
friends  meet  and  feast,  and  rejoice  great¬ 
ly  ;  his  widow  wears  for  a  year  an  unbe¬ 
coming  garb,  but  does  not  appear  other¬ 
wise  affected.  When  a  wife  dies,  the 
husband  buries  lier,  and  goes  to  his  club  ; 
he  soon  marries  again.” 

Wherever  wo  meet  with  funeral  cere¬ 
monies  we  see  indications  of  a  belief  in  a 
'’separate  state  of  spirits ;  perhaps  no  trilies 
believe  actually  in  annihilation,  although 
some  have  no  definite  notions  of  a  future 
life.  The  victims  that  are  slain  at  the 
tomb  are  not  without  some  alleged  pur¬ 
pose.  The  horse,  the  servant,  the  wife, 
are  all  intended  to  serve  their  master  in 
his  changed  est-ate.  In  many  tribes  par¬ 
ticular  [ilaces  are  kept  sacred  for  some 
time,  for  the  use  of  the  spirit  that  still 
haunts  the  scenes  of  his  former  life.  Thus 
Dr.  Latham  says  of  the  Ho,  an  Indian 
tribe :  “  Dead  bodieds  are  interred,  and 
gravestones  placed  over  them.  This, 
however,  is  insufficient  to  keep  down  the 
spirits,  w^hich  are  believed  to  walk  about 
♦luring  the  day,  and  to  keep  within  doors 
at  night.  A  certain  spot,  upon  which  is 
placed  an  offering,  is  kept  clean  for  them.” 
In  many  parts  of  the  East,  euhemerism, 
or  a  worsnip  of  departed  spirits,  chiefly 
heroes,  is  an  important  part  of  the  re¬ 
ligion.  This  all  but  universal  belief  in  a 
future  life  M'ould  of  itself  afford  a  strong 
argument  for  the  unity  of  the  species, 
such  psychological  phenomena  being  very 
significant. 

The  same  observation  might  apply  to 
the  universal,  or  all  but  universal,  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  form  of  worship — some  re¬ 


cognition  of  a  power  higher  than  man — 
greater,,  certainly,  if  not  higher.  Is  there 
any  tribe  or  nation  without  a  religion  ? 
It  is  so  asserted  by  some ;  but  is  the 
authority  indisputable?  We  can  not 
affirm  jK)sitively;  w’e  have  seen  some 
re.ason  to  doubt  this  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  in  the  case  of  the  “  Original  Peo¬ 
ple”  of  the  M.alay  peninsula ;  the  same 
doubts  may  extend  further  with  reason. 
According  to  Pickering,  the  M’Knafi 
tribe,  already  mentioned,  “  have  neither 
prayers  nor  religion,  but  they  eat  and 
sleep;”  yet  he  mentions  th.at  even  they 
have  a  deity,  called  Angayai.  We  have 
never  met  with  .any  history  of  a  tribe  with 
which  the  narrators  could  hold  an^  inter¬ 
course,  that  h.ad  not  some  kind  ot  creed, 
some  recognition  of  a  spiritual  power, 
gross  though  it  might  l)e — some  idea  of  a 
euUita.  Tiiat  these  ideas  vary  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  that  they  are  often  the 
grossest  burlesques  ujmn  worship  is  in¬ 
evitable.  The  refined  mythologies  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Home  were  little  else 
than  coarse  emlMxliments  .and  caricatures 
of  human  emotions,  affections,  passions, 
and  vices ;  what  are  we  to  expect,  then, 
from  r.aces  whose  highest  hojK'S  and  aspir- 
j  ations  are  centre<l  ujMm  the  supply  of  to¬ 
day’s  fooil,  with  an  occ.a8ion.al  or  habitual 
longing  for  the  skull  of  his  neighbor? 

I  Man  by  wisdom  has  not  found,  can  not 
j  find,  Go<l ;  but  he  has  the  divine  idea 
within,  obscured,  hid,  .almost  lost,  it  may 
be ;  but  degraded  as  he  may  and  can  be¬ 
come,  he  can  never  shake  himself  loose 
from  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  God 
that  besets  him  around  and  before.  Him, 
in  his  way,  under  some  name  or  otlier,  as 
a  benevolent  or  a  malevolent  being,  ho 
recognizes  and  propitiates  to  obtain  his 
favor,  or  to  avert  his  wrath ;  this  he  does, 
waiting  until  the  (iospel  of  the  kingdom 
8h.all  be  preached  to  him,  .and  the  fullness 
of  the  Gentiles  be  brought  in. 

Tho  )>rimary  forms  in  which  this  deep- 
rooted  instinct  of  our  nature  develops 
itself,  are  the  endless  varieties  of  p.aganism 
and  sch.amanism — these  being  but  two 
names  for  the  same  thing  —  the  former 
usually  used  with  respect  to  Africa,  the 
Latter  to  Asia  .ami  some  parts  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  its  most  unmodified,  or  purest, 
consequently  its  grossest,  form  is  foiiml 
.amongst  the  Gold -Coast  tribes.  “Wo 
are  in  the  region  of  snake-w’orship,  medi- 
cine-meti,  obi-sorcerers,  superstitious  or¬ 
deals,  devil-drivers,  and  Mumbo-j  umbos. 
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The  inhnbitanU  of  a  Fanti  village  meet 
at  nightfall,  with  aticka  and  atavea,  to  yell 
and  howl.  Hy  doing  thia,  they  fancy  that 
they  have  frightene<l  the  devils  from  the 
land,  which  when  they  have  done,  they 
feast.”  Snake-worship  appcara  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moat  generally  diffuaed 
forma  of  cuhus,  from  the  earliest  known 
times;  in  Ciishmir  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient,  and  also  to  have  been  difTiia- 
cd  over  the  whole  of  India.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  it  is  found  aas4K‘iated  with  legends, 
which  bear  more  or  less  the  traces  of  the 
original  temptation  by  the  Serpent ;  some 
of  them  certainly  tnices  so  strong  as  al¬ 
most  absolutely  to  preclude  the  idea  of 
coincidence,  and  to  auggest  that  even 
thia  benighted  Paganism  is  not  the  ear¬ 
liest  development  of  human  religious 
sentiment,  but  a  fulling  away  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  higher  state. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Paganism 
seems  to  be  dread — dread  of  evil  from 
natural  objects,  directed  by  unseen  male¬ 
ficent  j)owors ;  which  powers  have  to  be 
propitiated  b^  sacrifice,  or  counteracted 
by  charm  or  torinula.  It  is  destitute  of 
any  literature,  tra<litionary  creed,  or  doc¬ 
trine  ;  unattended  by  any  moral  teaching. 
The  fetich-men,  obis,  or  sorcerers  are  the 
media  of  communication  between  men 
and  the  spirits  ;  they  alone  sec  and  hold 
communion  with  them ;  they  alone  ap¬ 
pease  them  or  comjiel  them  to  their  sway. 
Kndless  are  the  forms  of  development  of 
these  ideas,  so  much  so  as  to  render  im¬ 
possible  any  classification  or  analysis ; 
yet,  in  whatever  form  they  are  met  with, 
they  are  fundamentally  the  same  in  type, 
but  differing  in  each  tribe,  village,  nation, 
or  cominunity,  in  the  gods  worshiped, 
and  in  the  forms  with  which  they  are 
worshiped.  This  applies  equally  to  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  degree  of  respect  with 
which  the  gods  are  treated,  varies  much  ; 
to  some  the  best  of  every  thing  must  be 
rendered ;  to  others  the  most  worthless 
objects  are  sacrificed.  Thus  amongst  the 
Nagas,  the  chief  evil  spirit  is  liupaiba, 
blind  of  one  eye ;  but  his  assistant,  Kan- 
quiba,  is  blind  altogether,  very  bad-tem¬ 
pered  and  very  malicious.  “  He  must, 
however,  be  propitiated  ;  and  this  can  be 
done  cheaply.  A  fowl  is  the  sacrifice, 
bnt  the  sickliest  and  smallest  of  the  roost 
will  do.  He  can  only  feel  what  room  it 
takes ;  so  the  crafty  Nagas  put  the  little 
bird  in  a  big  basket,  and  so  deceive  Kan- 
quiba  the  sightless.” 


I 


I  Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those 
writers  who  have  most  attentively  studied 
'  the  subject,  that  fetichism  or  schanianism 
is  not  altogether  a  system  of  w’illful  imiius-' 
ture,  but  one  involving  curious  and  re- 
C4>ndite  psychological  principles.  The 
I  following  remarks  of  liaron  von  Wran¬ 
gell,  who,  according  to  Prichard,  has 
'  given  the  best  portrait  of  schamanism  ex¬ 
tant,  are  worth  attention : 

'  “  Sciutmanism  has  no  dogmas  of  any  kind ;  it 

,  it  is  not  a  system  taught  or  liandcd  down  from 
I  one  age  to  another ;  though  widcly-sprt'ad,  it 
originates  in  every  individual  a.s  the  fruit  of  a 
'  highly-excited  imagination,  acted  upon  by  ex- 
trrnal  impressions  which  are  every  where  simi- 
!  lar  through  the  vast  wilderness  of  northern  Sibe- 
‘  ria.  Schainans  are  not  mere  impostors,  they  ar^ 
.  persons  Imm  with  excitable  feelings  and  a^ent 
imagination,  who  grow  up  amidst  a  general  be¬ 
lief  in  ghosts,  wizanls,  and  mysterious  powers 
in  nature,  wielded  by  sorcerers.  The  youth 
conceives  a  strong  desire  to  |>artake  in  these  su- 
|)ernatural  gifts.  No  one  teaches  him.  His 
enthusiastic  fancy  is  worked  upon  by  solitude, 
by  contemplating  the  gloomy  aspect  of  sur¬ 
rounding  nature,  by  long  vigils,  fwts,  and  the 
use  of  narcotic  drugs,  till  he  becomes  persuaded 
that  he  has  seen  the  shadowy  beings  who  dwell 
in  the  obscurity  of  fon^ts  and  mountains,  and 
whesc  voices  are  heard  in  the  winds  of  the  des¬ 
ert.  lie  then  becomes  a  schaman,  and  is  insti- 
tute<l  with  many  ceremonies,  which  are  held 
during  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  receives 
from  his  order  the  magic  drum.  Still,  his  ac¬ 
tions  are  those  of  the  individual  mind.  The 
schaman  is  not  a  cool  deceiver,  but  a  psycholo¬ 
gical  phenomenon  of  a  wonderful  sort  When 
I  have  seen  them  perform,  they  have  always 
left  a  permanent  gloomy  impression  on  my 
mind.’’* 

]\Iost  Papuan  tribe.s  carry  on  their  w'or- 
ship  through  recognized  ministers  of  some 
sort ;  some  few  have  no  such  office,  but, 
as  amongst  the  Khumia,  each  man  wor¬ 
ships  and  sacrifices  as  he  thinks  projier. 
Although  some  tribes  recognize  spirits 
that  are  rather  good  than  bad,  they  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  bad  ones  only ;  the  Lepcha 
say:  Why  should  they  sacrifice  to  the 
good  spints,  they  are  harmless  enough  ? 
The  same  ideas  are  found  in  some  mixed 
religions.  The  Kurds  are  Mohammedans, 
at  Yeast  more  Mohammedan  than  any 
thing  else,  yet  they  confess  to  conciliating 
the  devil ;  they  mention  him  with  re¬ 
spect,  if  compelled  to  mention  him  at  all ; 
and  object  to  hearing  his  name  taken  in 
vain. 


*  Prichard,  vol.  iv.  p.  610. 
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There  are  six  existing  lettered  religions 
or  creeds,  that  is,  founded  upon  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  literature  of  written  and  re¬ 
cognized  doctrines  and  dogmas.  Three 
are  monotheistic,  and  belong  rather  to 
the  West  than  the  East  —  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism.  Three 
are  polytheistic,  and  belong  rather  to  the 
East  than  the  West — Parsiism,  Buddhism, 
and  Brahminism.  Paganism  is  more  or 
less  found  in  connection  with  all.  Even 
the  Christianity  of  Europe  is  more  tinc¬ 
tured  with  it  than  we  are  always  inclined 
to  admit.  In  m-any  northern  tribes  they 
are  intimately  interwoven ;  in  some  the 
Paganism  overlies  the  recently-introduced 
Christianitv ;  in  others,  this  barely  tem¬ 
pers  the  ot^er.  For  details,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Latham’s  notices  of  the 
Laps,  the  Udmurt,  the  Voguls,  the 
Samoyeds,  the  Rumanyis,  and  many 
others.  As  yet,  Christianity  has  only 
spread  where  the  influence  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  races  has  been  felt.  One  very  im¬ 
portant  fact  may  be  noticed,  namely,  what 
may  be  called  the  varying  receptivity  of 
true  religion  by  diflerent  tribes  of  men. 
Paganism  receives  Christianity  much 
more  readily  than  any  of  the  literate  reli¬ 
gions,  whether  Buddhism,  Brahminism, 
or  Mohammedanism  ;*  how  little  effect  it 
has,  thus  far,  u|)on  Judaism,  as  now  exist¬ 
ing,  is  well  known. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
speaking  only  of  phenomena  as  at  present 
observed.  Thus  far  in  the  history  of  man 
there  seems  to  be  a  persistent  appropria¬ 
tion  of  certain  creeds  to  certain  geogra¬ 
phical  localities,  or  perhaps  to  certain 
great  divisions  of  men.  Christianity  be¬ 
longs  as  yet  chiefly  to  the  Indo-Germanic 
triWs,  and  numbers  about  120,000,000  of 


*  The  following  passage  is  suggestive  and  in- 
Btroctive :  “  Farewell,  for  a  while,  Buddhism,  aod 
welcome  Paganism.  We  may  say  this  and  mean 
it;  for  Paganism  is  both  more  instructive  than 
B^dhistn.  and  more  practicable.  It  is  more  in- 
■tnxsiive,  because  it  exhibits  the  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  an  earlier  period  io  the  history  of  humanity. 
Tb^  it  is  more  practicable  is  known  to  every  com¬ 
mercial  man  and  every  missionary.  It  presents  few¬ 
er  obstacles  to  those  who  look  loir  work ;  fewer  ob¬ 
stacles  to  those  who  would  make  proselytes  to 
Christianity.  This  is  because  its  hold  on  the  mind 
is  weaker,  and  its  prejudices  fewer.  Asia  tells  us 
this,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  Paraia,  Brali- 
mins,  aod  Buddliista.  Africa  tells  us  as  much.  A 
Pagan  country  is  a  promising,  a  Mohammedan  a  hope¬ 
less,  field  for  the  miaBionary.** — Latham's  Detcrip- 
tve  Ethnology,  voL  L  p.  93. 


adherents.  Judaism  is  confined,  nearly 
without  exception,  to  the  Abrahamidie, 
comprising  not  less  than  four,  probably 
not  more  than  six  millions.  MohamineJ- 
anism  has  appropriated  the  Turkish  stock, 
and  part  of  Africa ;  perhaps  250,000,000. 
Parsiism  is  unimportant  in  any  calculation, 
not  being  a  living  influence,  although  sur¬ 
viving  as  a  fact.  Brahminism  belongs 
essentially  to  Indi.a,  and  has,  perhaps, 
120,000,000  of  adherents.  Iluddhism, 
first  fully  developed  (although  perhaps 
not  originated)  in  India,  has  Ictl  its  soil 
altogether  ;  it  b  now  the  religion  of  va.st 
tracts  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia ;  in¬ 
cluding  China,  Tibet,  Japan,  and  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  :  it 
comprises  considerably  above  300,000,000 
of  followers. 

That  the  knowledge  of  Go<l  shall  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth  ultimately  we  have 
the  highest  authority  for  believing ;  as 
yet,  how'ever,  he  is  worshijied  by  but  a 
small  section  of  mankind  ;  and,  although 
some  slight  inroads  are  made  here  and 
there  into  the  country  of  the  enemy,  the 
most  enthusiastic  must  confess  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity  over  vast  tracts  of  country, 
and  amongst  immense  hordes  of  people*, 
seem  to  be  not  quite,  but  nearly  insupera¬ 
ble.  For  this,  plausible  and  elaborate 
rea-sons  have  been  given,  and  may  still 
be  alleged  —  plausible,  but  unsatisfying. 
Perhaps  it  will  only  be  when  these  diffi¬ 
culties  are  in  course  of  being  fully  sur¬ 
mounted,  that  we  shall  clearly  recognize 
and  understand  them.  From  mystical 
systems  like  Buddhism  and  Brahminism, 
perhaps  there  is  a  repugnance  to  descend, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
religion  of  the  cross.  From  creeds  whose 
morality  Is  theoretically  good,  but  whose 
practices  are  abominally  bail,  the  con¬ 
straint  of  the  pure  moral  law,  resulting 
from  a  ch.anged  and  purified  nature, 
would  doubtless  appear  irksome.  The 
characteristic  apathy  and  immovability  ol 
the  typical  Eastern  would  also  afford  a 
strong  obstacle  to  any  change  of  creed. 
But  to  a  deeper  cause,  underlying  all 
these,  perhaps  we  have  a  key  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  certain  European  nations. 
Ask  where  the  Reformation  has  spread, 
and  we  are  told  amongst  the  proper  Ger¬ 
man  or  Saxon  tribes  and  their  kindred 
Ask  where  it  has  been  rejected,  and  we 
find  it  to  be,  almost  without  exception, 
amongst  the  Celtic  tribes  and  their  kin- 
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drcd.  The  different  psychological  tenden¬ 
cies  and  development  of  these  two  stocks, 
which  lead  us  to  trace  this  phenomenon 
to  its  probable  proximate  cause,  may  per¬ 
haps  mdicate  to  us  the  source  whence  we 
shall  ultimately  derive  our  knowledge  of 
why  the  Mongolian  tribes  are  Huddhist 
and  Pagan — why  the  Hindoos  are  Brah- 
minic  and  Pagan  —  and  why  the  Turks 
and  Africans  are  Mohammedan  and  Pa- 
gan. 

The  rite  of  sacrifice  is  almost  as  univer¬ 
sal  amongst  men  as  the  existence  of  a  reli¬ 
gion  ;  of  course  excepting  Christianity, 
where  the  sacrifice  h:i8  been  once  and  for 
all  offered.  This  rite  attains  its  maxiiuinn 
of  importance  and  significance,  when  the 
sacrifice  is  human.  In  one  form  we  have 
met  with  it  already,  in  the  single  or 
wholesale  butcheries  accompanying  fune¬ 
ral  proceedings  ;  but  we  meet  with  it  also  as 
an  expiatory  offering,  in  a  most  deliberate 
and  revolting  manner.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  this  is  found  amongst  the 
Khonds,  a  tribe  of  the  Kajmahal  hills,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Con¬ 
densed  from  Captain  Maepherson’s  ac¬ 
count,  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  us  fol¬ 
lows:  The  go<lde8s  Tari  is  malevolent, 
and  must  be  propitiated  with  humau 
sacrifice.  On  a  great  misfortune  occur¬ 
ring  to  a  family,  its  head  pledges  himself 
to  find  a  victim,  (called  Tokki,  or  Kaddi,) 
within  a  year.  Such  victims  are  pur¬ 
chased  from  another  tribe,  who  have  kid¬ 
napped  them  from  the  Hindoos;  though 
sometimes  they  will  sell  their  own  off¬ 
spring.  The  victim  is  brought  blindfold 
to  the  village,  and  is  allowed  to  live  there 
sometimes  for  years,  honored  as  a  conse¬ 
crated  being.  He  may  bring  up  a  family, 
who  then  become  amenable  to  the  same 
sacrifice.  At  lengtli,  however,  the  time 
arrives ;  and,  after  a  day  and  night  of 
horrible  obscenity  and  drunkenness,  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  village,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victim  is  immolated  amidst  dread¬ 
ful  tortures,  lasting  three  or  four  days ; 
his  limbs  being  first  broken,  for  he  must 
die  unbound,  and  yet  be  prevented  from  I 
escaping.  There  is  an  elaborate  ritual  es¬ 
tablished  for  this  sacrifice,  containing  a 
long  invocation  by  the  priest,  a  still  long¬ 
er  address  to  the  victim  on  his  happiness 
in  having  been  thus  selected,  an  expostn- 
lation  from  the  victim,  still  in  prescribed 
formula,  and  a  prolonged  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  executioners.  It  ter¬ 
minates  by  the  quivering  body  being  tom 


to  pieces  by  the  fanatic  and  maddened 
crowd  around  him;  the  fragments  are 
burned,  and  the  a.shes  sprinkled  over  the 
fields  or  plastered  on  the  bams.  Such  is 
man  when  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  de¬ 
vices,  untempered  by  civilization,  unsancti¬ 
fied  by  the  Gospel.  Yet,  after  this  hideous 
performance,  a  prayer  is  offered  up  to  Tari, 
which  terminates  in  these  words,  “  We  are 
ignorant  of  what  it  is  good  to  a.sk  for.  You 
know  what  is  good  for  us.  Give  it  to  us  a 
petition  which  might  be  extracted  from  a 
Christian  prayer.  Along  with  this  practice 
of  human  sacrifice,  we  meet  with  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  female  infanticide ;  if  the  mother's 
first  child  be  a  female,  it  is  allowed  to 
live  ;  any  subsequent  ones  are  destroyed. 
Sometimes  villages  containing  above  one 
hundred  houses  may  be  seen  without  a 
single  female  child.  The  superstition  con¬ 
nected  with  it  is,  that  Bura  had  so  much 
trouble  with  his  wife,  the  aforementioned 
Tari,  that  he  resolved  only  that  number 
of  females  should  be  permitted  amongst 
his  worshipers  as  would  carry  on  the  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Amongst  some  tribes  where  d  priori 
we  should  least  expect  it,  we  meet  with 
legends  on  which  their  mythology  is  found¬ 
ed,  bearing  the  very  closest  resemblance 
to  the  Mosaic  records.  This  is  the  case 
amongst  the  Karens,  where  the  names 
being  changed,  we  have  a  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  the  creation,  the  temp¬ 
tation  by  the  Serpent,  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  by  the  woman,  her  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  man,  his  fall,  and  all  the  sub¬ 
sequent  consequences.  Probably  where 
this  close  coliu-idence  obtains,  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  early  and  forgotten  missionary  lor 
bors.  There  Is  also  a  legend  of  the  fall  of 
the  angels. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  one  section  of  our 
long  list  of  differentiae,  amongst  men,  it  is 
,  necessary  to  inquire  whether  we  have  met 
with  any  phenomena  incompatible  with 
unity  of  species.  We  have  taken  only,  or 
chiefly,  the  extreme  departures  in  physi- 
i  cal,  social,  and  moral  development,  from 
1  any  supposable  type ;  and  we  have  thus 
far  seen  nothing  that  M'ould  of  necessity 
suggest  diversity  of  origin.  As  to  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  ceremonies,  and  religions 
we  see  them  changing,  decaying,  and 
originating,  almost  daily,  in  communities 
where  difference  of  race  is  never  suspect¬ 
ed  ;  so  that,  could  these  by  possibility  be 
even  more  diverse  than  they  are,  a  com¬ 
mon  origin  would  not  be  to  be  discredited 
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on  that  account.  The  one  point  on  which 
a  stand  might  be  made  would  be  the  phy- 
'sical  differences  in  color,  formation,  etc. 
That  these  present  difficulties  is  indispu¬ 
table  ;  and  yet  it  is  susceptible  of  proo^ 
that  the  extreme  differences,  say  between 
the  Bushman  and  the  typical  European, 
are  not  greater  than  those  which  we  see 
frequently  induced,  as  pertnatient  varie¬ 
ties,  in  domestic  animals,  by  the  sum  of 
the  influences  comprehended  under  the 
temi  domestication.  Now,  domestication 
of  animals  is,  so  far  as  the  animal  physical 
nature  is  concerned,  strictly  analogous  to 
civilization  in  man.  We  have  elsewhere 
<1welt  upon  this  subject,  and  shall  here 
adduce  but  one  illustration — ^not  a  digni¬ 
fied  one  from  which  to  judge  humanity, 
but  very  conclusive.  From  the  year  1 493, 
when  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Columbus,  pigs  were  at  vari¬ 
ous  epochs  introduced  there.  A  great 
number  of  these  from  various  causes  have 
returned  to  the  wild  state,  and  anatomical 
changes  of  a  notew'orthy  character  have 
supervened.  The  form  of  the  skull  has 
♦changed  in  a  manner  which  to  a  transcen¬ 
dental  anatomist  would  suggest  the  dif¬ 
ference  betw'een  a  European  human  skull 
and  one  of  some  of  the  Negro  tribes  ;  the 
proportions  of  the  limbs  have  altered,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  still  more  decisive,  they 
have  lost  the  varieties  of  color  w'hich  the 
•lomestic  pig  presents,  and  have  become 
uniformly  black.  They  have,  in  short, 
resumed  nearly  the  formation  of  the  wild 
boar,  from  which  they  were  doubtless 
originally  descended.  “No  naturalist,” 
says  Blumenbach,  “  has  carried  his  skep¬ 
ticism  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  descent  of 
the  domestic  swine  from  the  wild  boar. 
It  is  certmn  that  before  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Spaniards  swine  were 
unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
that  they  were  nrst  carried  there  from 
Europe.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  com- 

Earative  shortness  of  the  interval,  they 
ave  in  that  country  degenerated  into 
breeds,  wonderfully  different  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  original  stock.  These 
instances  of  diversity,  and  those  of  the 
hog  kind  in  general,  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  clear  and  safe  examples  of  the 
variations  which  may  be  expected  to  arise 
in  the  descendants  of  one  stock.”*  Blu- 


*  Be*  Prichard's  Ruearchf*  lato  tSe  Physical  Hit- 
tary  oj  MoMkind,  voL  L  p.  363. 


menbach  further  remarks,  that  “  the  whole 
difference  between  the  cranium  of  the 
Negro  and  that  of  a  European  Is  bv  no 
means  greater  than  that  equally  striking 
difference  which  exists  between  the  crani¬ 
um  of  the  wild  boar  and  that  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  swine.” 

On  the  varying  intellectual  and  moral 
aptitudes  of  the  different  races  of  men, 
we  have  but  incidentally  touched.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  there  are  great 
differences  observable  —  different  capaci¬ 
ties  for  receiving  instruction,  and  for  the 
recognition  of  the  moral  law.  But  these 
differences  are  all  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
As  yet  we  have  seen  no  races  of  men  dif¬ 
fer  from  Europeans  (wdiether  as  men  or  as 
Christians)  more  than  the  Esquimaux,  the 
Bushman,  or  the  Negro;  yet  by  cumulative 
evidence  it  has  been  fully  proved  that  all 
these  are  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  intellectual  development. 
If  only  one  of  each  class  had  been  found 
to  be  so,  this  of  itself  would  assert  a  claim 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  race  to  at  least  a 
jmssible  brotherhood  in  ])sychical  devel¬ 
opment  ;  and  there  are  many  undeniable 
instances  of  this,  for  a  collection  of  which 
we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Prichanl’s 
encyclopajdic  work.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  intellectual  status  of  a  race  will  be 
found  to  de|)end  upon,  or  corresjwnd 
with,  the  faeilities  of  itJtercoursc  with 
other  nations ;  eombined  with  the  sum  of 
the  influences  exercised  by  climate,  soil, 
food,  and  the  energies  therefrom  result¬ 
ing.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that 
disuse  of  the  intellectual  faculties  through 
a  series  of  generations  lowers  the  mental 
aptitudes  and  capacities  in  each  succeed¬ 
ing  generation ;  and  that  a  corresponding 
time  must  be  required  to  counteract  this 
retrograde  influence.  Wlmtever,  then, 
might  be  found  to  be  the  resistance  to,  or 
incapacity  for,  the  reception  of  truth  of 
any  kind,  in  any  given  rsice,  this  w'ouhl 
only  become  a  valid  argument  for  diversi¬ 
ty  of  origin,  w’hen  attempts  at  restoration 
had  been  made  over  a  lapse  of  time,  bear¬ 
ing  some  proportion  to  that  during  which 
the  I'ace  had  been  deteriorating.  Even 
then  it  would  barely  amount  to  a  possibil¬ 
ity  until  it  had  been  proved  that  these 
differences  were  greater  than  those  which 
we  daily  witness,  both  in  individuals  and 
families,  clearly  of  the  same  race.  And  we 
think  it  safe  to  affirm,  in  conclusion,  with 
Dr.  Prichard,  “that  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  moral  and  intelleo- 
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tual  lii.<ttofy  of  human  races,  afford  no 
proof  of  diversity  of  origin  in  the  families 
of  men ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  an  extensive  series  of  analogies, 
we  may  perhaps  say,  that  races  so  nearly 
allied  and  even  identified  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  traits  of  their  j)8ychical  character,  as  j 
are  the  several  races  of  mankind,  must  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  one  species.” 

But  cjuestions  yet  remain  still  more  dif¬ 
ficult  of  investigation  than  those  .already 
noticed,  and  likely  in  all  prob.ability  to 
afford  doubtful  problems,  jiractically  im- 
]K)rtant  to  solve,  for  ni.any  generations. 
'I'll  se  relate  to  the  special  adaptation  of 
race's  to  soils  and  climates,  and  to  the  per¬ 
manent  isolation  or  possible  mixing  of 
racc‘8  amongst  e.ach  other. 

It  h.as  genenally  been  a  received  dogma 
that  the  whole  e.arth  is  the  domain  of  man  ; 
that,  whereas  animal  and  vegetable  tribes 
have  their  geographic.al  and  climatic  limits, 
which  they  can  not  pass  with  impunity, 
man  may  become  a  denizen  of  any  lati- 
tu«le.  Such  is  the  truth  in  words;  but 
Avhen  we  examine  facts,  there  are  striking 
modilications  necessary.  Some  varieties 
of  men  live  and  thrive,  where  others  only 
die  or  wither.  To  take  a  familiar  illustra¬ 
tion,  Europeans  can  not  colonize  a  tropical 
country ;  to  some  extent  they  c.an  livf. 
there,  stibject  to  a  variety  of  dise.ases  and 
a  <leterioration  of  constitution.  Ibit  they 
can  not  even  live  there  without  assistance ; 
they  can  not  cultivate  the  soil ;  for  this  a 
tropical  race  is  required.  To  this  rule  we 
know  of  no  valid  exception.  England  c.an 
not  colonize,  properljr  speaking,  India  nor 
tropical  Africa  ;  Spam,  in  the  sjime  sense, 
could  not  colonize  South-.\merica ;  France 
can  hold  Algeria  .as  a  military  colony,  but 
in  what  other  sense?  None  of  these  can 
become  inh.abitants  of  the  country  invad- 
e<l,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  —  in- 
dc|)endent,  self-supporting.  Their  very 
numbers  c.an  only  l>c  kept  up  by  immigra¬ 
tion  ;  let  this  cease,  and  probably  in  a 
century  the  invading  race  wouhl  die  out. 

It  is  strongly  suspected  that  this  law  is 
more  general  in  its  application  than  this, 
that  difference  of  latitude  is  not  the  only 
bar  to  coloniz.ation.  The  mightiest  colony 
the  world  has  ever  seen  is  that  of  the 
United  States ;  its  progress  has  been  most 
marv'elous ;  yet,  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
its  future  at  least  admits  of  doubt.  An 
impression  is  growing  that  this  race  lan¬ 
guishes  in  North- America,  all  its  apparent 
vigor  notwithstanding.  Tliere  are  unmis¬ 


takable  signs  in  the  people  of  premature 
maturity  and  premature  decay ;  and  an¬ 
other  certain  mark  of  a  tendency  to  decay 
is  that  the  average  number  of  children  in 
families  is  small.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
mighty  masses  of  population,  Saxon  and 
C'elt,  are  daily  pouring  fresh  blood  into  the 
Union,  rendering  population  returns  of 
no  v.alue  whatever,  ethnologically  con¬ 
sidered. 

”  But  when  this  stream  shall  stop,  as  stop  it 
must ;  when  the  colony  comes  to  be  thrown  on 
its  own  resources ;  when  fresh  blood  is  no  longer 
infused  into  it,  and  that,  too,  from  the  sources 
whence  they  originally  sprung ;  when  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Celt,  Saxon,  and  South  German  shall 
have  taken  place  in  America  itself  —  an  event 
soon  to  happen  —  then  will  come  the  time  to 
calculate  the  probable  result  of  this  great  ex¬ 
periment  on  man.  All  previous  ones  of  this 
nature  have  failed  ;  why  should  this  succeed  ? 
Already  I  imagine  I  can  perceive  in  the  early 
loss  of  the  subcutaneous  adipose  cushion,  whicli 
marks  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  American,  proofs 
of  a  climate  telling  against  the  very  principle  of 
life  —  against  the  very  emblem  of  youth,  and 
marking  with  a  premature  appearance  of  age  the 
race  whose  sojourn  in  any  land  can  never  be 
eternal  under  circumstances  striking  at  the 
essence  of  life  itself.  Symptoms  of  a  premature 
decay,  as  the  early  loss  of  teeth,  have  a  similar 
signification.  The  notion  that  the  races  become 
taller  in  America  I  have  shown  to  be  false ;  sta¬ 
tistics,  sound  statistics,  have  yet  .to  be  found ; 
we  want  the  history  of  a  thousand  families,  and 
of  their  descendants,  who  have  been  located  in 
.\mcrica  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  have 
not  interminf^led  with  fresh  blood  from  Europe. 
The  population  returns  now  offered  us  are 
worthle.s.s  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  The 
colonization,  then,  of  Northern  .\mcrica  by  Celt 
and  Saxon,  and  South  or  Middle  German,  is  a 
problem  whose  success  can  not  be  foretold,  can 
not  reasonably  be  believed.  All  such  experi¬ 
ments  have  hitherto  failed.”* 

This  is  the  extreme  view ;  we  quote  it 
as  such.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  theorv,  to  support  which  Dr.  Knox 
pledged  iiimself,  namely,  th.at  “race  is 
every  thing all  other  influences  —  reli¬ 
gion,  politics,  literature  —  nothing.  Yet 
many  more  jiatient  investigators  than  Dr. 
Knox  hold  simihar  doubts  to  these  on  the 
subject  of  colonization.  Acclimatization 
is  not  Avell  understood ;  at  .all  events, 
within  historic  times  we  have  no  account 
of  any  iicople  that  have  become  so  far 
acclimatized  to  a  materially  different  cli- 
ra.ate  to  their  own,  as  to  be  able  to  colo- 

•  Dr.  Knox:  Ratt*  of  Mtn,  p.  14. 
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nize  it  in  the  sense  above  mentioned. 
The  fact  remains  unimpeachable  that,  ns  a 
general  rule,  certain  peoples  are  specifically 
adapted  to  certain  climates  and  soils. 
Pernaps  it  does  but  cut  the  knot  to  say 
that  they  have,  by  circumstances,  been 
forced  upon  these  localities,  and  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  them.  Why,  then, 
can  not  Europeans  become  accustomed  to 
them  now?  All  experiments  show  that 
they  can  not.  There  is  no  self-supporting 
European  colony  any  where  within  the 
tropics,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts 
hitherto  made.  And  lohen  were  these 
changes  accomplished  ?  Figured  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt  we  find  representations  of 
Jew,  Negro,  Copt,  Persian,  and  Sarm.a- 
tian,  distinct  as  now ;  doubtless  adapted 
each  to  his  climate,  even  in  so  short  a 
period,  comparatively  speaking,  after  the 
dispersion  of  mankind.  The  whole  subject 
is  obscure  and  full  of  mystery.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  theorize  upon  it,  but  merely 
test  by  one  instance  how  far  it  bears  ujK)n 
a  diversity  of  origin  : 

“We  are  in  India,  and  not  in  the  best  parts 
of  it.  We  are  in  a  belt  of  forest  fatal  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  fatal,  in  many  cases,  to  even  the  Hindu 
of  the  healthier  localities. 

“Upon  the  extent  that  these  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  affect  the  human  frame,  the  evidence  is 
conflicting.  ITie  Saul  forest,  full  of  malaria 
every  where,  but  fullest  to  the  east  of  the  Kosi, 
is  endured  by  no  human  being  save  and  except 
the  remarkable  individuals  that  have  for  ages 
made  it  their  dwelling-place.  Yet  the  Dhimal, 
the  Bodo,  and  others  thrive  in  it,  love  it,  and 
leave  it  with  regret.  When  others  show  in 
their  fever-stricken  aspects  the  inroads  of  the 
poison  of  the  atmosphere,  these  breathe  it  as 
common  air.  Nay,  they  prefer  it  to  the  open 
and  untiunted  air  of  the  plains,  where  the  heat 
gives  them  fever.  So  writes  Mr.  Hodgson,  and 
so  his  communicants  informed  him.  Yet  they 
may  easily  have  been  exceptions  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  stronger  in  body,  more  patriotic  in 
spirit  They  may  also  have  exaggerated.  It  is 
certain  that  all  our  testimony  is  not  to  this 
effect  It  is  certain  that  other  writers  have 
noticed  the  unhealthy  complexion  and  under¬ 
sized  limbs  of  tbe  foresters  of  the  Saul  belt,  the 
so-called  aborigines  of  the  district”* 

Now,  the.se  people  are  related  closely 
in  other  particulars  to  those  that  surround 
them  :  they  are  not  suspected,  even  by  the 
polygenists,  to  be  of  a  different  race, 
^ey  have  become  acclimatized ;  and  of 
the  same  principle  we  meet  in  many  parts 


*  Latham:  Dt»eriptiv«  Ethnology,  vol.  t  p.  9S. 


of  Europe,  and  the  world  generally,  many 
illustrations.  And  thus,  whilst  the  fact 
remains  undisputable,  that  some  men  can 
live,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  where  others 
infallibly  perish,  it  proves  nothing  as  to 
diversity  of  origin.  What  it  does  prove 
is  this,  that  we  know  little  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  upon  W’hich  the  success  or  failure 
of  acclimatization  depends.  In  the  case 
of  the  European  attempting  vainly  to 
colonize  tropical  countries,  a  great  part  of 
the  non-success  probably  depends  upon  his 
carrying  with  him  the  habits  and  manners, 
and  above  all  the  diet,  of  Europe,  and  its 
vices,  into  these  lands.  In  more  similar 
latitudes  there  have  doubtless  been  migra¬ 
tions  of  masses  on  to  foreign  soil ;  yet,  on 
a  broad  view',  there  still  seems  a  strange 
tenacity  of  possession  by  some  races,  and 
an  equally  strange  incompetence  to  eradi¬ 
cate  them  on  the  part  of  others,  of  w  Inch 
we  give  an  illustration  below.* 

But  the  great  question  upon  which  the 
positive  proof  of  the  unity  of  origin  de¬ 
pends,  is  th.at  involved  in  the  cros.sing  of 
races.  Individuals  are  supposed  to  be  of 
one  species^  descended  from  one  pair  of 
protoplasts,  when  they  can  unite  to  pro¬ 
pagate  a  prolific  offsj)ring,  capable  of  in¬ 
definitely  perpetuating  the  race.  Imli- 
viduals  of  two  closely  allied  species  can 
occasionally  have  offspring ;  and  in  one  or 


f  “Of  the  Slavonian  race  I  have  already 
spoken;  they  occupy  their  original  ground,  nor 
has  any  other  race  been  able  to  supplant  them. 
Trodden  down  by  tbe  Sarmatian,  the  German,  the 
Turcoman,  the  Roman,  the  Hun,  they  oeeupv  still 
the  same  ground  they  did  before  all  history.  'Their 
Eastern  origin  is  a  fable  Twice  did  the  Hun  and 
the  Turcoman  penetrate  to  Vienna,  across  and 
thniugh  the  great  mass  of  the  Slavonian  race;  and 
twice  has  the  Crescent  returned  from  the  Slavonian 
native  land,  leaving  no  tmee  of  their  passage. 

“  Now  this  great  race,  the  most  intellectual  of 
all,  occupy,  as  I  have  said,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at 
the  present  day,  the  same  countries  as  in  the  re¬ 
motest  periods ;  at  times  advancing,  at  times  re¬ 
ceding  ;  a.«sailed  i)y  Roman  power ;  overrun  by 
the  terrible  Attila  and  his  Cosntquos;  crusheil 
down  by  the  Mongol ;  oppressed  by  the  Turcoman  ; 
cruelly  butchered  in  liohemia,  and  Posen,  and 
Prussia,  by  the  Sarmatian  and  German  races; 
decimated  by  the  Russ  in  Poland — there  they  still 
remain,  aboriginal  occupiers  of  the  soil ;  no  change 
in  feature  or  form,  but  always  recognizable  from 
the  surrounding  nations.  Gotliie,  no  doubt ;  high- 
minded,  original,  inventive,  mystical,  transcen¬ 
dental.  The  Turcoman  left  in  Hungary  a  portion 
of  his  race,  the  Magyars,  but  they  can  nut  hold 
their  ground,  noble  though  they  be ;  nor  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  their  existence  depends  on  the  ad¬ 
mixture  by  marriage  with  Slavonian  Aimilies.”— 
Dr.  Knox:  Rocu  of  Men,  p.  124. 
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two  rare  instances,  these  are  prolific  for 
another  pjeneration,  under  certain  limita¬ 
tions  ;  none  of  them  permanently  so.  The 
hearing  of  this  law  is  this— acknowledged 
by  all  —  if  the  various  races  of  men  can 
unite  and  cross,  so  as  to  propagate  a  pro¬ 
lific,  j)ermanent,  mixed  race,  then  is  the 
whole  family  of  man  one.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  riices  unite,  and  produce  an  otfspring 
which,  left  to  its  unaided  resources,  and 
unreplenished  from  either  parent  race, 
dies  out,  or  returns  in  a  few  generations 
to  one  or  other  original  type,  then  the 
family  of  man  is  probably  not  one,  but  has 
various  origins,  or  protoplasts. 

Extreme  views  are  held  by  anthropolo¬ 
gists  on  this  question.  Some  assert  posi¬ 
tively  th.at  permanent  mixed  races  are  im¬ 
possible  ;  that  they  must  continually  be 
reinforced  from  one  or  both  p.arent  stocks, 
or  they  will  infallibly  perish.  Others 
])oint  to  various  apparently  conclusive 
facts,  proving  the  actual  existence  of  such 
races,  and  therefore  their  possibility.  At 
the  first  glance  the  subject  would  appe.ar 
easy  of  settlement.  What  more  easy 
than  to  point  to  the  populations  of  Wes¬ 
tern  Europe  as  a  proof  that  races  do 
amalgamate.  And  yet,  on  a  closer  in¬ 
spection,  the  subject  is  indeed  beset  with 
difficulties  of  an  order  almost  insurmount¬ 
able.  Even  in  Europe,  even  in  England, 
or  rather  in  Great  Britain,  distinct  races 
exist  side  by  side,  unmixed  and  unmixing. 
The  Scandinavian  and  the  Celt  are  still  as 
distinguishable,  not  only  physically,  but 
morally,  as  within  any  historic  period : 
Ireland  does  not  become  Saxon ;  nor 
England  Celtic.  Th.at  tnere  is  a  mixed 
|K)pulation  can  not  bo  doubted ;  but  it 
does  admit  of  contest  what  this  mixed 
population  is.  Is  it  descended  from  the 
mixed  population  of  a  century  or  three 
centuries  back  ?  or  is  it  continually  and 
necessarily  su))plied  from  the  parent  stocks, 
whilst  generation  after  generation  the  veri¬ 
table  mixetl  race  dies  out.  We  have  no 
data  on  which  to  settle  this  question. 
Prichard  himself,  the  strongest  supporter 
of  the  resultant  monogenic  doctrine,  so 
far  recognizes  the  insufficiency  of  any 
)roof  derivable  from  this  argument,  that 
le  scarcely  appeals  to  it. 

The  question  has,  almost  of  necessity,  to 
l>e  contested  on  other  grounds ;  namely, 
where  the  races  are  so  distinct  in  physical 
attributes,  as  to  make  the  tracing  of  their 
history  and  that  of  their  offspring  both 
more  easy  and  more  conclusive,  it  must 


be  acknowledged  that  the  undeniable  in 
stances  of  genuine  intermixture  are  but 
few.  Where  history  treats  of  type,  we 
find  it  but  little  changed  from  then  until 
now.  Tlie  IVIongolian  and  the  Hindoo 
closely  correspond  to  their  formation  as 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus ;  and  the  vast 
tracts  of  lands  inhabited  by  them,  ])resent 
but  few  hints  of  a  mixed  race.  The  Ne¬ 
gro,  the  Jew,  the  Copt,  (a  small  relic,)  the 
Persian,  exist  still  as  distinct  races,  cor¬ 
responding  in  type  to  their  portraits  on 
the  tombs  of  Egypt.  The  Jew  and  the 
Gipsy  still  live  apart,  mixed  with  all  na¬ 
tions,  but  am.algamated  with  no  race. 
The  rule  of  race  is  evidently  isolation  ;  it 
is  the  exceptions,  the  possibilities  for 
which  we  have  to  look.  Of  these  Prich¬ 
ard  points  to  three,  as  proving  that  races 
may  and  do  mix,  and  propagate  a  self- 
supporting  hybrid  race  ;  the  Griqu.as,  the 
CanisoB,  and  the  Papuans. 

The  Griqtias  result  from  a  mixture  ot 
Dutch  and  Hottentot  blood  ;  as  a  nation 
they  have  aggregated,  during  the  present 
century,  around  a  Moravian  mission  sta¬ 
tion.  The  time  is  too  short  to  decide  the 
question  whether  they  can  be  considered 
as,  or  will  ultimately  become,  a  perma¬ 
nent  mixed  variety  of  the  species.  The 
Cafiisos  are  a  tribe  of  Brazilians,  supposed 
to  result  from  a  mixture  of  the  indigenous 
Indian  with  Negroes.  Our  infonnation 
concerning  them  is  too  slight  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  on  so  important  a  point.  As  to 
the  Paj)uans,  that  they  are  a  mixed  race 
w’as  originally  but  an  hypothesis  of  MM. 
Quoy  and  Guimard ;  but  has  since  been 
quoted  from  them  as  an  authoritative  fact. 

Such  is  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which 
this  very  important  question  at  present 
stands;  very  much  further  investigation 
will  be  required  before  any  hope  of  a  set¬ 
tlement  can  be  reasonably  noped  for. 
Ethnology,  as  a  science,  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  ;  making  rapid  strides  it  is  true, 
both  by  observation  and  by  philological 
investigation,  a  part  of  the  subject  which 
we  have  nece.ssarily  omitted  in  this  brief 
notice ;  race  as  existing,  however  origina¬ 
ting,  exerts  a  most  powerful  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  the  human  family ;  and  we 
can  conceive  no  more  fruitful  and  promis¬ 
ing  field  for  the  labors  of  such  cautious 
and  learned  investigators  as  Dr.  Latham, 
who  feel  that  “  the  proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind  is  Man,”  than  to  analyze  and  accu¬ 
mulate  whatever  may  elucidate  those  strik¬ 
ing  varieties  called  marks  of  Race. 
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From  thi  Eelcctle  Bertew. 

THE  EARTH’S  OLD  AGE. 

A.  FANCY  SKETCH. 

BY  J.  O.  HARGREAVES. 


The  knell  of  another  year  will  have 
tolled  when  these  paragraphs  meet  the 
reader’s  eye.  We  grow  older  with  every 
beat  of  the  pendulum.  The  human  struc¬ 
ture  is  an  apparatus  which  has  been 
wound  up  for  a  brief  run  of  three-score 
ears  and  ten.  For  each  of  us,  whose 
odily  machinery  is  permitted  to  play  out 
its  task  without  interruption,  there  must 
come  a  time  when  the  vital  force  will  be¬ 
gin  to  languish;  when  our  capital  of 
strength  will  appear  to  be  exhausted ; 
when  the  nervous  power,  which  now 
works  the  limbs  with  such  splendid  effi¬ 
ciency,  will  trickle  from  its  source  in 
penurious  driblets;  when  the  g.atew'ay8 
of  sensation  will  be  obstructed,  or  some 
of  them  entirely  closed;  and  when  the 
mind,  participating  in  the  frailties  of  the 
frame,  will  perhaps  squander  its  little 
renmant  of  vigor  in  the  dreams  and  inan¬ 
ities  of  dotage. 

Now,  if  old  age  produces  its  effects 
upon  man  and  beast  —  upon  tree  and 
flower — why  should  it  not  tell  upon  the 
earth  we  inhabit  ?  After  sixty  centuries 
of  historic  existence,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  previous  geological  eras,  would  it  be 
anj  w'onder  if  the  world  had  lost  some- 
thm^  of  its  sprightliness  and  vitality? 
Or,  if  burdened  with  a  load  of  infirmities, 
it  were  now  sinking  into  a  state  of  hope¬ 
less  decrepitude? 

Let  us  venture  to  sketch  a  few  of  the 
consequences  which  might  be  supposed  to 
result,  were'the  great  forces  of  Nature — 
the  agencies  which  give  activity  to  the 

Ehenomena  of  our  globe — subject  to  the 
iw  of  decline  and  decay.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  waking  dream,  we  will  put 
forward  the  clock  of  Time  some  hundreds 
of  years,  at  the  least.* 


*  In  s  fancy  sketch  like  this,  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  some  license  of  lanf^iage,  not  ad¬ 
missible  in  a  purely  sdentihe  subject,  may  bo  fairly 


Look  up.  The  sun  h.as  nearly  reached 
the  zenith ;  but,  instead  of  flooding  the 
earth  with  the  fine  golden  radiance  of 
former  d.ays,  it  b.athes  it  vrith  a  feeble 
twilight,  even  at  high  noon.  The  glowing 
disk  upon  which  men  could  not  gaze  with¬ 
out  burning  the  delicate  balls  of  vision, 
or  raising  a  crowd  of  phantom  suns  to 
haunt  the  trembling  retiiiJi,  m.ay  now  be 
eyed  with  perfect  impunity.  In  the  most 
cloudless  sky  the  luminary  shines  with  a 
dull  red  glare,  such  as  it  exhibited  in 
better  d.ays  when  b.attling  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  mists,  or  Avhen  its  beams  were  plotv- 
ing  their  way  through  sheets  of  fog. 
why  is  this?  The  fountain  of  light  is 
obviously  failing.  And  is  it  surprising 
that  such  should  be  the  case?  For  ages 
the  great  orb  of  days  has  been  pouring 
out  its  streams  of  splendor  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  intermission.  Not  only  has  it  lit 
up  the  group  of  globes  for  which  it  w’.as 
specially  constructed,  but  its  emanations 
have  occupied  so  huge  a  sphere  of  space, 
that  not  a  single  cosmical  chip,  not  a  stray 
atom  of  w'orld-dust  floating  between  us 
and  Sirius,  has  been  left  in  positive  dark¬ 
ness.  What  aitificial  luminary  could 
support  such  a  prodigal  issue  of  brilliancy, 
and  not  be  beggared  in  a  day  ?  The  sun 
is  a  lamp.  All  lamps  and  fires,  as  far  as 
we  know,  require  to  be  periodically  re¬ 
cruited.  Sir  Is.a.ac  Newton  thought  that 
comets  might  be  intended  to  serve  as 
solar  fuel ;  and  that  some  of  these  wan¬ 
derers,  after  fluttering  round  the  sun  like 
gig.antic  moths,  fell  into  the  furnace,  and 
supplied  it  with  fresh  luminous  m.aterial. 
All  lamps  and  fires,  too,  demand  occa¬ 
sional  dressing.  Why  should  not  the 
sun?  If  that  body  is  never  trimmed 


claimed  and  as  courteously  conceded.  The  reader 
is  also  requested  to  excuse  certain  incongruities 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from  a  topic  con¬ 
jectural  treatment 
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from  age  to  age,  ia  it  any  marvel  that  its 
light  should  at  last  begin  to  wane  ? 
Great  apota,  we  know,  frequently  make 
their  appearance  on  its  surface.  Some 
of  these  have  been  distinctly  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye.  In  the  first  year  of 
Augustus,  .according  to  Plutarch,  its 
brightness  was  so  much  impaired,  that 
people  could  look  it  in  the  face  without 
effort.  In  the  ninth  ye.ar  of  Justinian,  it 
is  said  to  have  sjiffered  under  some  pe¬ 
culiar  obscuration  for  upwards  of  fourteen 
months.  The  acreage  of  some  of  these 
inaculic  is  enormous.  In  cert.ain  c.ases 
they  have  been  calculated  to  e.xtend  over 
several  luindreds  of  millions  of  square 
miles.  M.auy  persons  have  attributed 
them  to  the  smoke  and  fumes  arising 
from  the  body  of  the  orb,  .and  overcasting 
its  fair  front  like  the  carbonaceous  clouds 
which  so  oflen  disfigure  our  landscapes  at 
home.  Hy  others,  as  by  Galileo  and 
Maupertuis,  they  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  scorite  floating  on  the  liquid  matter  of 
which  the  sun  was  suppose<l  to  consist. 
The  b(*tter  opinion,  however,  is,  that  these 
solar  stains  .are  simply  openings  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  photosphere,  of  the. orb — 
rents  which  are  easily  made,  and  .as  e.asily 
healed ;  for  they  sometimes  appear  very 
sud<lcidy,  and  nsu.ally  close  up  in  the 
course  «)f  a  few  days  at  the  furthest. 
Would  it  be  extravagant  if,  in  our  igno- 
rjince  of  the  ])reci8e  cause  of  these  varia¬ 
tions,  we  inferred  that  the  luminary  was 
subject  to  internal  changes  which  might 
seriously  impair,  and  in  the  end  wholly 
extinguish,  its  lustre?  Might  not  fancy 
be  justified  in  suspecting  that  the  hour 
will  come  when  the  stm  shall  lie  on  the 
bosom  of  space — a  burnt-out  orb — a  huge 
blackened  cinder;  and  when  the  pl.auets 
sh.all  perform  their  rounds,  draped  in  sack¬ 
cloth,  like  a  funeral  procession  of  worlds 
weeping  for  some  starry  chieftain,  some 
leader  amongst  the  hierarchy  of  light, 
w'ho  has  gone  dotvn  to  darkness  and 
death  ? 

Or  if,  adopting  the  undul.atory  theory, 
we  remember  that,  in  order  to  ])roduce  a 
red  ray,  the  sun  must  throw'  the  ether 
into  such  rapid  motion  that  it  will  vibrate 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  billions  of 
times  in  a  second,  could  we  expect  that 
this  prodigious  activity  w'ould  be  main¬ 
tained  forever  ?  Once  let  the  powers  of 
the  luminary  fall  below  that  mark,  and 
his  disk  would  be  blotted  out  from  view. 


I  for  his  influence  w'ould  cease  to  be  visible 
to  eyes  constructed  like  our  own. 

Let  this  be  .as  it  may,  however.  Now 
— th.at  is  to  say,  at  the  time  to  w’hich  we 
h.ave  transported  the  reader  in  imagina¬ 
tion —  the  Lord  of  Day  no  longer  comes 
forth  from  his  Chamber  in  the  East  like 
a  bridegroom  radiant  with  gladness,  or 
like  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  a  race  ; 
but  w’ith  s.addened  foce  and  blunted  beams 
— his  golden  smiles  all  gone — he  pursues 
his  weary  w’.ay  across  the  heavens.  Na¬ 
ture  has  suffered  sympathetically  from  the 
change.  The  earth  has  thrown  off  its  green 
vesture,  and  the  landscape  wears  a  sickly 
garb,  in  place  of  the  rich  livery  of  the  sun. 
The  flowers  are  no  longer  steeped  in  vivid 
dyes,  and  the  plants  th.at  continue  to  grow 
arc  pallid  in  hue  and  consumptive  in  tex¬ 
ture.  There  is  no  gorgeous  petaling  in 
the  garden — no  glittering  plum.age  in  the 
grove;  gone  is  the  bloom  on  beauty’s 
cheek,  and  dim  the  fire  in  valor’s  eye. 
And  since  all  organic  life  is  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  “  holy  light,  off¬ 
spring  of  He.aven,  first  born,”  the  fading 
efflux  of  brightness  from  the  central  orb 
intimates  too  plaiidy  that  the  earth’s  years 
are  numbered,  whilst  the  blanched  vege¬ 
tation  show’s  that  it  is  already  putting  on 
the  white  h.airs  of  senility.  It  W'ould  seem 
to  be  quite  true  that — 

“  This  huge  rotundity  wc  tread  grows  old, 

And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun, 

The  sun  himself  shall  die,  and  ancient  night 

Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss.” 

Concurrently  with  this  change,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  tlio  globe  is  also  re<luced. 
For  the  larger  j)ortion  of  the  year,  you 
can  not  venture  out  without  furs  or  man¬ 
tles  to  protect  you  from  the  cold.  The 
icy  caps  of  the  Polar  regions  are  gradu.ally 
expanding,  and,  having  invaded  the  mi(l- 
zones,  are  threatening  to  overlap  the 
w’hole  e.arth.  3Iountains,  once  green  to 
their  summits,  are  now  crested  with  per¬ 
petual  snow,  (ilaciers  are  crawling  down 
with  deadly  step  into  tropical  v.ales,  where 
these  gelid  monsters  were  anciently  as 
unknown  .as  snow  on  the  burning  sand. 
Rivers  once  fluent  as  the  winds,  and  .as 
unt.amable  by  frost  as  the  plunging 
cataract,  are  now  bound  in  fetters  of  in¬ 
dissoluble  ice.  Numerous  families  of 
birds  and  beasts,  which  formerly  8])read 
themselves  over  the  tempenate  latitudes, 
have  been  compelled  to  migrate,  and  are 
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huddling  under  the  equator ;  while  various 
species,  which  requir^  a  glowing  climate, 
have  perished  for  lack  of  warmth.  Let 
savage  Winter  thus  continue  to  extend 
his  sway,  and  the  time  may  eventually 
arrive  when 

“  Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  resist 
The  binding  fury  ;  but,  in  all  its  rage 
Of  tempest  taken  by  the  boundless  fixist. 

Is  many  a  fathom  to  tlie  bottom  chained, 

And  bid  to  roar  no  more.” 

I 

And  then,  if  not  previously,  the  few  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  human  race  may  encounter 
a  fate  like  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
and  his  comrades,  whom  the  cold  of  the  i 
northern  main 

Froze  into  statues  ;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm” 

But  still,  may  not  man  contrive  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  bay  for  some  period  at 
least,  and  at  the  same  time  find  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  sun’s  waning  lustre  in  the 
use  of  artiticial  fires  and  flames  ?  Alas ! 
another  symptom  of  decrepitude  has  su¬ 
pervened.  What  is  combustion  ?  Sim¬ 
ply  the  union  of  some  fuel  element  with 
another  substance,  mostly  oxygen  ;  but  a 
union  effected  so  energetically,  that  heat 
and  light  are  freely  disengaged.  Let  the  } 
combination,  however,  be  lazily  accom-  j 
plished,  and  in  that  case  no  sensible  calo-  ■ 
lie  is  evolved ;  still  less  is  any  visible  I 
flame  exhibited.  Now,  considering  that 
chemical  action  implies  the  exertion  of 
force,  not  only  at  the  moment  when  a 
change  occurs,  but  also  at  every  instant 
during  which  the  connection  continues, 
ought  we  to  be  astonished  if  we  discover¬ 
ed  that  this  same  force  was  gradually  de¬ 
caying  in  vigor  ?  Why  should  two  sub¬ 
stances  rush  together  with  as  much 
intensity  now  as  they  did  thousands  of 
years  ago  ?  Oxygen,  in  particular,  is  the 
hardest-used  element  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  combines  with  almost  every 
thing  in  creation.  It  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  sea,  the  atmo8)»here,  the  solid  rock, 
the  metallic  ore,  the  fruitful  soil,  the  suc¬ 
culent  vegetable,  the  living  animal.  It  is 
wanted  in  almost  every  process  in  art  and 
nature.  It  is  called  for  whenever  a  crea¬ 
ture  breathes,  a  plant  grows,  a  taper 
bums,  or  a  w'eed  decays.  We  might  al¬ 
most  fancy  that  ita  atoms  would  lon^  ago 
have  been  worked  to  death,  or  that,  if  not 
altogether  exhausted  of  vigor,  at  any 


rate  their  powers  would  be  seriously  en¬ 
feebled  after  centuries  of  incessant  ser¬ 
vice. 

And  just  such  a  result  we  will  suppose 
to  have  occurred.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
now  combines  so  languidly  with  most  com¬ 
bust  ibh's,  that  the  heat  which  the  pro¬ 
cess  affords  is  scarcely  felt,  and  the  light 
which  it  ought  to  supply  is  still  more 
rarely  seen.  If  a  common  candle  requires 
a  week  to  consume,  what  sort  of  illumina¬ 
tion  can  we  expect  from  such  an  attenuat¬ 
ed  flame  ?  If  a  bushel  of  coals,  thrown 
upon  a  common  Are  will  last  for  months, 
is  it  not  vain  to  expect  that  the  caloric 
engendered  will  yield  the  same  quantity 
of  comfort  which  it  would  have  done 
when  jioured  out  in  a  concentrated  form 
in  the  compass  of  a  few  hours  ?  Small 
profit,  indeed,  can  those  who  are  destined 
to  live  in  the  earth’s  declining  years,  de¬ 
rive  from  the  splendid  felony  of  Prome- 
I  thens  !  In  an  era  when  gunpowder  bums 
l^as  sluggishly  as  small  coal,  many  arts 
]  must  necessarily  be  crippled ;  for  how 
i  can  glass  be  fused,  copper  melted,  or  iron 
cast?  And  if  all  the  operations  of  cook¬ 
ery  must  l>e  conducted  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  demand  many  weary  waiting  hours 
for  their  achievement,  can  we  imagine 
that  a  sirloin  of  beef  will  be  particularly 
tender  when  roasted,  or  a  plum  pudding 
remarkably  dainty  when  boiled  ? 

In  many  other  ways,  too,  this  decay  of 
chemical  force  has  led  to  melancholy  re¬ 
sults.  Why  is  it  that  both  men  and 
beasts  are  constantly  gasping  for  breath, 
and  that  the  lungs  appear  to  heave  with 
such  frightful  labor  ?  Why  this  universal 
asthma  wdiich  seems  to  prevail?  It  is 
because  the  absorbent  power  of  the  blood 
for  the  vital  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  considerably  reduced.  The 
competency  of  this  gas  to  combine  w'ith 
the  effete  carbon  of  the  tissues  has  been 
so  far  diminished  that  longer  and  larger 
inspirations  are  needed,  in  order  to  secure 
the  requisite  amount  of  aeration.  The 
balance  once  so  happily  established  be¬ 
tween  man’s  pulmonary  work  and  his 
physical  resources  —  a  balance  so  beauti¬ 
fully  maintained  that  his  organs  played 
unconsciously  umler  all  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  though  any  undue  exertion 
instantly  told  upon  his  frame  —  has  now 
been  broken,  and  consequently  much 
additional  duty  is  thrown  uf>on  the  lungs. 
These  extra  drafts  upon  the  fountains  of 
energy  must  of  course  tend  to  drain  them 
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at  a  premature  age.  The  traveler  who 
lias  quartered  hiraaelf  for  a  short  time  on 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  or  who  has 
simply  slept  on  the  (i  rands  MOlets  for  a 
night,  knows  how  the  toiling  organs  of 
respiration  suft’er  whilst  foraging  for 
a<l(litional  supplies  of  the  life-sustain¬ 
ing  element  which  the  thin  air  so  grudg¬ 
ingly  aftords.*  Besides,  the  blood  when 
im|)erfectly  ventilated,  produces  a  mis¬ 
chievous  effect  u))on  the  brain  and  the 
system  at  large.  Stop  the  flow  of  oxygen 
to  the  lungs  altogether,  and  the  venous 
current,  loaded  with  carbon,  would  poison 
the  individual  as  certainly  as  if  the  heart 
were  a  reservoir  of  prussic  acid  or  ser¬ 
pent’s  venom.  Precisely  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  process  of  vital  aeration 
is  obstructed,  must  the  deli<«te  adjust-  j 
ments  of  body  and  mind  be  vitiated  by  j 
the  change.  Hence,  in  the  races  who  I 
|>eople  the  earth  when  its  latter  days  have  [ 
arrived,  one  prominent  feature  is  the  ^ 
dreamy,  drunken  look  they  exhibit,  the  | 
staggering  gait  they  assume,  and  the  | 
sense  of  stupefaction .  which  appears  to 
becloud  the  brain. 

Then,  too,  the  atmosphere  is  laboring 
under  another  species  of  disorder.  It  has 
become  well-nigh  stagnant.  The  winds 
that  blow  are  few  and  feeble.  Inste.ad  of 
the  bluff  healthy  breezes  of  olden  times, 
there  are  only  Languid,  timid  zephyrs. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  smoke  col¬ 
lects  over  such  large  towns  as  still  sur¬ 
vive,  iDcrc.asing  in  density,  until  the  air 
becomes  almost  opaque,  and  the  flakes  of 
soot  are  drawn  into  the  lungs  with  every 
breath.  Fogs  also  hang  over  the  place  of 
their  birth  for  days  or  weeks  together.  The 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  respiratory 
organs,  or  developed  by  means  of  com¬ 
bustion  and  in  other  processes,  rests  like 
a  deadly  pall  over  the  spot,  or  tumbles  to 
the  ground  in  a  mephitic  sheet.  Whatever 
noxious  odors  or  emanations  may  arise, 
whatever  elements  of  pestilence  may  make 
their  appearance  in  the  air,  will  cling  like 
the  shirt  of  Nessus  to  the  doomed  local¬ 
ity,  and  probably  sweep  away  its  inhab¬ 
itants  by  the  hundred.  No  longer  churn¬ 
ed  by  the  winds  which  kept  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  a  state  of  salubrity,  the  foreign 


*  Some  persons  are  painfullj  affected  on  these 
oocasiona.  M.  Fornere^  who  ascended  Mont  Blanc 
in  1802,  said  that  the  agony  he  endured  could 
only  be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  whose  lungs 
were  being  violently  tom  from  his  chest” 


materials  poured  into  the  aerial  sea,  soon 
engender  a  host  of  evils  ;  and  though  the 
law  of  diffusion  still  operates  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  yet,  as  the  force  of  chemical  action 
is  also  declining,  it  can  not  counteract  the 
mischiefs  which  those  great  scavengers  of 
the  air,  the  breeze  and  the  tempest  were 
intended  to  prevent.  Nor  does  the  ocean 
suffer  much  less  than  the  land  from  the 
failure  of  ventilating  power.  Without 
gales  to  plow  up  its  surface,  the  waters 
grow  torpid,  and  in  quarters  where  cur¬ 
rents  do  not  exist,  “  the  very  deep”  ap¬ 
pears  to  “  rot” — 

”  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on,  and  so  did  T. 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea. 

And  drew  my  eyes  away ; 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  drok, 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay.” 

And  the  vapor,  also,  which  formerly  sup¬ 
plied  the  land  with  the  gre.at  element  of 
fertility,  when  hurried  away  by  the  winds, 
and  deposited  on  the  soil  in  pleasant 
showers,  now  falls  idly  back  into  the 
reservoir  from  which  it  was  scantily 
lifted. 

The  means  of  irrigation  being  thus 
abridged,  it  follows  that  the  desert  tracts 
of  our  globe  must  constantly  increase. 
Like  spots  of  baldness  appearing  on  the 
head  of  age,  these  patches  enlarge  until 
they  overrun  whole  kingdoms,  and 
threaten  to  convert  the  planet  into  a 
herbless  wilderness.  Besides,  vegetation 
has  already  sickened  under  the  decay  of 
light  and  decrease  of  temperature.  Tro- 

f)ical  plants  like  the  palm  and  sugar-cane, 
lave  been  expelled  by  the  cold,  and  the 
natives  of  each  zone  are  crawling  up 
tow'ards  the  Line  in  concentric  ranks, 
leaving  the  higher  latitudes  wholly  de¬ 
nuded  of  botanic  life.  In  our  own  coun¬ 
try  corn  is  never  reaped  from  the  open 
1  field,  and  in  the  once  sunny  South  of  Eu- 
I  rope  the  grapes  no  longer  hang  in  purple 
j  clusters  from  the  trellised  vine.  The 
I  noble  oaks  and  elms  which  formerly 
I  adorned  our  ghules  have  been  displaced 
j  by  the  shivering  pines  and  puny  birches 
'  of  Northern  climes. 

And  man,  too,  how  does  he  fare  in  a 
;  world  over  which  the  snows  of  age  are 
I  falling  f:i8t  ?  Declining  light,  declining 
I  heat,  declining  vegetation,  declining 
resources  generally,  have  told  upon  the 
;  once  lordly  being  who  walked  the  earth 
I  with  pride  in  his  port  and  defiance  in  his 
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•ye.  Wan  in  coiintenance  and  shrunken 
in  muscle,  his  frame  has  become  stunted 
like  that  of  the  children  of  Frost,  Let 
this  degeneracy  be  prolonged,  as  it  must 
if  the  race  is  perpetuated,  and  may  not 
the  world  be  ultimately  occupied  by  a 
tribe  of  pigmies?  The  length  of  indivi¬ 
dual  life  has  also  greatly  diminished. 
Amongst  the  Buddhists  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  duration  of  existence  has 
been  constantly  lowering  from  a  period 
of  eighty  thousand  years,  at  which  it 
originally  stood,  down  to  its  modern  span, 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  contract  until 
it  reaches  seven  years  ;  whilst  in  point  of 
stature  men  will  gradually  dwindle  away 
until  they  are  no  larger  than  your  thninb. 
The  intellect,  as  well,  has  kept  pace 
with  the  body  in  its  decay.  Sntfering 
not  only  from  the  cramped  physique  with 
which  it  is  now  associated,  but  also  from 
the  adverse  external  conditions  tinder 
which  men  exist,  and  withering,  too,  tin¬ 
der  the  dcHjline  of  arts  and  social  comforts, 
it  has  become  so  dwarfish  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  that  little  of  its  civilized  brilliancy 
still  survives.  No  more  Platos,  Miltons, 
liunyans.  Newtons,  Davys,  Humboldts, 
are  born.  No  great  books  are  composed. 
Not  a  single  discovery  is  effected  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  occupied  by  small  statesmen, 
whose  sublimest  efforts  are  not  equal  to  the 
eloquence  of  an  African  Palaver.  Koval 
Academies  and  National  Operas  have  be¬ 
come  extinct  institutions.  In  the  pulpits, 
sermons  are  heard  which  would  not  have 
done  credit  to  a  six-year-old  schoolboy 
when  the  race  was  in  its  prime.  The 
writings  and  the  inventions  of  former  ages 
are  becoming  quite  unintelligible.  Youths 
at  school  get  as  far  as  vnlg.ar  fractions  in 
arithmetic,  or  the  pons  asinorum  in 
geometry,  and  then  pull  up  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  their  education  is  complete. 
To  master  a  single  language  fully  is 
deemed  a  sufficient  occupation  for  a 
whole  life.  And  when  poor  fallen  hu¬ 
manity  casts  its  eye  ujKm  some  relic  of 
by-gone  grandeur  —  a  ruined  railw.ay,  a 
crumbling  c.athedral,  a  dilapidated  pic¬ 
ture,  a  moldeiing  volume  which  tells  of 
the  great  I'eats  the  race  has  performed 
—  it  might  well  parody  Swift’s  melancho¬ 
ly  exclamation  upon  o[>cning  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub,  as  the  shadows  of  lunacy  were 
falling  around  him :  “  What  a  genius  I 
must  have  had  when  I  wrote  that  work  !” 


Let  us  not  prolong  this  somber  specula 
tion,  however,  by  picturing  the  unhappy 
results  which  would  ensue  were  the  jirin- 
ciple  of  decay  admitted  into  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  n.ature.  for  example,  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  were  to  become 
so  feeble  that  the  needle  responded  but 
faintly  to  its  calls,  or  so  eccentric  th.at  no 
dependence  could  be  placed  u|H)n  its 
movements,  it  is  enough  to  a.sk  how  com¬ 
merce  would  languish  when  ships  were 
deprived  of  their  trusty  guides  across  the 
deep.  If  the  electric  force  were  now  so 
superannuated  that  it  could  not  even  pro¬ 
duce  a  few’  flashes  of  mild  sheet  lightning 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  witness  on 
a  summer’s  eve — or  if  its  stormiest  mani¬ 
festations  were  as  delicate  a.s  the  tremu¬ 
lous  ]iulses  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  ^  who 
can  tell  how'  the  earth  would  siifler  from 
the  change  in  her  vegetative  processes 
and  in  a  variety  of  important  phenomena? 
Were  the  cohesive  properties  of  matter 
to  alter,  would  it  not  be  miserable  to 
know  th.at  iron  was  becoming  brittle  as 
gl.ass,  marble  sofV  as  clay  or  putty,  and 
th.at  ultimately  gnanite  itself  would  crum¬ 
ble  into  dust  ?  Or,  perhaps,  the  gnivi- 
tating  tendencies  of  the  earth  towards  the 
sun  might  be  slackening,  and,  in  that  case, 
provided  the  primitive  impulse  continued 
unabated,  our  planet  would  recede  in 
space,  and  travel  round  its  ]>rimary  in  a 
larirer  and  drearier  orbit  than  we  could 
afford  to  pursue. 

This,  however,  or  something  like  this, 
might  have  been  the  appointed  destiny  of 
our  planet.  Doomed  to  dec.ay,  like  the 
beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited,  all  its 
gre.at  agencies  might  now  be  suflering 
from  the  infirmities  of  senescence.  Why 
they  are  not  so  w’e  can  not  comprehend. 
To  keep  them  in  ceaseless  activity — for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  “  |)er- 
|>etual  motions” — implies  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  energy  which  none  but  a  power 
th.it  is  truly  divine  could  supply.  If  some 
of  them,  at  least,  h.id  flagged  in  their 
labors — if,  after  undergoing  the  drudg¬ 
eries  of  innumerable  years,  they  had 
grow’n  tired  of  their  tasks  —  wh.it  could 
W’e  have  expected  but  that  the  machinery 
of  Nature  should  break  down,  and  .ill  her 
phenomena  fall  into  irreparable  confusion  ? 
But  it  is  not  so.  Kansack  the  whole 
creation,  and  not  a  single  symptom  of  un¬ 
questionable  decay,  not  a  single  token  of 
I  absolute  death,  can  be  detected.  The 
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“  greater  light”  itill  sparkles  in  the  fir¬ 
mament  with  “  unsufiTering  splendor,”  for, 
fortunately — 

“  It  is  no  Usk  for  suns  to  shine.” 

The  atmosphere  has  not  become  turbid 
with  the  fumes  it  constantly  receives,  nor 
fetid  with  the  noisome  effluvia  which  are 
emptied  into  it  incessantly,  as  if  it  were  a 
huge  cesspool.  Far  above  our  heads  the 
clouds  are  continually  conveying  the  rich 
moisture  from  the  sea,  and  dropping  it 
upon  the  needy  land.  Yet  these  fleets  of 
vapor  h.ave  not  lessened  in  number,  nor 
have  the  showers  they  discharged  been 
reduced  in  quantity.  The  soil  has  not 
deteriorated  in  its  produce,  still  less  has  j 
it  sullenly  refused  to  yield  its  fruits,  j 
Thousands  of  crops  have  been  extracted  i 
from  its  bosom,  millions  of  men  h.ave  fed 
on  its  corn,  myriads  of  animals  have  fat¬ 
tened  on  its  herb.age.  Forests,  with  tons 
of  timber  in  many  of  its  trees,  and  green 
leaves  countless  as  the  sands  on  the  shore, 
have  risen  and  fallen,  and  yet  the  ground 
has  gone  to  its  work  as  gladly  as  if  the 
toil  of  rearing  oaks  or  banyans  were  no¬ 
thing  but  simple  play.  Fire  burns  as 
cheerfully  as  ever,  and  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  continues  precisely  the 
same,  for  aught  we  know,  as  it  wa.s  at  the 
commencement  of  the  human  era.  The 
winds  never  forget  to  blow,  and  the 
waves  are  rarely  at  rest.  Nor  has  man 
yet  yielded  to  his  forefathers  in  point  of 


stature,  or  fallen  below  them  in  point  of 
strength  ;  his  imagination  is  still  as  bril¬ 
liant  as  theirs,  and  his  intellect  not  less 
searching  and  profound. 

Yet  the  Psalmist  tells  us,  in  a  fine  figure, 
that,  compared  with  the  eternity  of  (led, 
the  whole  universe  shall  wax  old  like  a 
garment,  and  like  a  vesture  shall  it  be 
changed.  And  the  Apostle  Peter  de¬ 
clares  “  that  the  heavens  (the  atmosphere) 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and 
the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  (thereon)  shall  be  burnt  up.” 
What  this  transformation  may  be,  no  one 
c.an  confidently  predict ;  but  that  it  will 
be  preceded  by  a  season  of  physical  de¬ 
crepitude  and  disorganization  we  have  no 
right  to  assume.  At  the  beck  of  the 
Creator,  those  mighty  ministers  of  his 
will  which  now  keep  the  world  in  action, 
will  fulfill  the  task  which  may  then  be 
assigned  them,  and  when  the  fires  of 
purification  have  swept  over  its  surface, 
and  the  memorials  of  man's  art  and  man’s 
iniquity  have  alike  been  destroyed  in  that 
avenging  flame,  the  earth  shall  come 
forth,  not  consumed,  but  simply  changed 
—  not  re-placed,  but  re-modeled  —  not 
groaning  in  bondage  because  of  the 
curse,  but  rejoicing  in  its  primal  freedom 
— not  M’ith  the  guilty  drapery  of  human 
depravity  still  clinging  to  its  form,  but 
clothed  in  the  beautiful  garments  of 
j  righteousness  and  of  peace. 


From  Blackwood’i  Usgailne. 

THE  BATTLE-FIGHT  ON  THE  PEI  HO. 


Admiral  .Tames  Hope  received  his 
commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
East-Indies  and  China  when  his  predeces¬ 
sor  had  completed  his  period  of  service. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  decorous. 
He  left  England  by  the  overland  mail  in 
March,  1859,  and,  on  arriving  at  Singa¬ 
pore,  found  .\dmiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour 
aw.aiting  hLs  arrival  there,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  his  passage  home  in  the  next 
mail-boat.  Here  those  two  officers  met, 
the  one  with  the  acquired  knowledge  of 
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three  years’  command  in  those  remote 
sea.s,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  (’hi- 
nese  t.actic8,  military,  naval,  or  diplomatic ; 
the  other,  though  well  known  as  an  officer 
of  great  ability  and  unflinching  firmness, 
still  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  people  with  whom  he  had  to 
<leal,  the  constituent  parts  of  his  force,  its 
adequacy  or  otherwise  for  the  ta.sk  aa- 
signed  it,  and  the  amount  of  moral  or 
physical  support  ho  was  likely  to  get  from 
I  our  fond  and  faithful  allies,  the  French 
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Admiral  Hope,  upon  all  these  points,  must 
have  looked  to  Admiral  Seymour  for  in¬ 
formation. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  within  a  few  hours 

—  it  appears  to  us,  only  forty-eight  hours 

—  after  Admiral  Hope  arrives  in  Singa¬ 
pore,  Admiral  Seymour  is  steaming  home 
in  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boat. 

Hy  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  ratifications 
were  to  be  exchanged  in  Pekin  by  June 
twenty-sixth.  On  or  about  the  eleventh 
June,  1859,  Admiral  Hope  and  his  squad¬ 
ron  sailed  from  Shanghai  for  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili ;  and  the  Sha-liu-tien,  or  Wide- 
spreading  Sand  Islands,  fifteen  miles  off 
the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  river,  was  given 
as  the  general  rendezvous, 

Mr.  liruce  and  Monsieur  Bourbollon 
sailed  four  days  afterwards  for  the  same 
destination  ;  they  had  found  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  Kweiliang  and  Hw.ashana  merely 
“  armed  with  pretexts  to  detain  them,  and 
prevent  their  visit  to  the  Peiho and 
from  all  they  had  learned  at  Shanghai,  j 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  every  obsta¬ 
cle  awaited  the  diplomatists  as  well  .as  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  EurojMJ,  in  their  forthcoming 
visit  to  Pekin. 

Yet  we  can  not  see  that  either  Mr. 
Bruce  or  Admiral  Hope  would  have  been 
justified  in  any  misgivings  as  to  the  issue 
of  measures  that  might  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  enforce  their  Treaty  rights ;  and 
had  it  been  possible  for  them  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  to  have  telegraphed  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  to  either  Downing  Street  or  White¬ 
hall,  we  solemnly  believe  th.at  the  Minis¬ 
try  would  have  said  :  Proceed  to  Tientsin 
— these  impediments  have  been  anticipat¬ 
ed  ;  a  treaty  wrung  by  force  of  arms  from 
an  Eastern  despot  can  not  be  expected  to 
be  ratified  without  some  demur  —  and  as 
no  one,  we  believe,  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  new  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  Taku,  it  was  a  very  natural 
inference  that  they  would  not  differ,  to 
any  great  extent,  from  all  the  many  forti¬ 
fications  which  the  British  had  fought  and 
taken  elsewhere  in  China. 

On  June  seventeenth,  H.M.S.  Chesa- 

Sake,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral 
ope,  arrived  at  the  anchorage  under  the 
Sha-liu-tien  Islands,  and  on  that  day  and 
the  next,  his  squadron  assembled  round 
him ;  but  without  waiting  for  ail  to  arrive, 
the  Admiral  embarked  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  on  board  a  gun-boat,  the  Plover, 
and  escorted  by  the  Starling,  proceeded 
over  the  bar  of  the  Peiho  river,  to  inform 


the  authorities  of  the  anticipated  arriv.al 
of  the  Plenipotentiaries,  and  to  ascertain 
what  obstructions,  if  any,  existed  at  Taku. 
Admiral  Hope  found  a  number  of  earth¬ 
works  standing  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
forts  destroyed  in  1858,  .and  the  river  w.as 
rendered  quite  impassable  by  a  triple 
series  of  booms  and  stakes.  The  fortific.a- 
tions  seemed  Avell  constructed,  singularly 
neat  and  finished  in  outline  for  Chinese 
earth-works ;  but  there  were  few  guns 
seen  ;  most  of  the  embrasures  looked  as 
if  filled  up  with  matting;  and  for  the  fir.st 
time  .at  a  military  jwst  in  China,  there  was 
a  total  .absence  of  all  display,  and  no  tents 
or  flags  were  seen  to  denote  a  strong  gar¬ 
rison  within  the  works.  The  ofticer  who 
w.as  sent  on  shore  with  the  Admiral’s  com¬ 
munication  Avas  refused  permission  to  go 
farther  than  the  beach,  a!id  the  men  who 
met  him  said,  that  they  were  militiamen 
in  charge  of  the  earth-works ;  that  the 
booms  and  stakes  were  placed  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  rebels  or  jurat es ;  that  the 
ambassadors  ought  to  go  to  another  river 
ten  miles  fmther  north,  which  was  the 
true  Peiho  river;  .and  concluded  by  assur¬ 
ing  the  English  oflicer  th.at  they  acted 
ujwn  their  own  resjwnsibility  in  .all  they 
said  and  did,  as  no  high  officers  were  at 
hiind.  Some  exjmstulations  which  were 
offered  against  the  existence  of  the  bar¬ 
riers  in  the  river,  as  obstacles  to  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s  friendly  visit  to  Tientsin,  were 
received  in  good  |).art,  and  they  promised 
within  forty-eight  hours  to  set  about  re¬ 
moving  them.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
Admiral’s  first  reconnaissance,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  there  was  nothing  seen  to  excite 
.alarm,  or  awaken  8US|)icion  of  the  admira¬ 
ble  ambuscade  which  he  was  being  drawn 
into.  In  fact,  .an  ex.amination  of  one  face 
of  Avell-ma-sked  earth-works  must  .always 
lead  to  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  their 
strength  —  Seba.stoi>ol,  to  wit.  The  only 
w.ay  in  which  true  information  could  have 
been  gle.aned  was  by  kee}>ing  an  intelli¬ 
gent  officer  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Pechili,  and 
letting  him  watch  the  Peiho  river  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
1858  ;  blit  that  was  a  duty  for  which 
Admiral  Hojui  can  in  no  way  be  held  re- 
sjronsible. 

We  W’ill,  however,  proceed  to  describe 
the  scene  of  the  coming  battle,  and  give 
that  information  of  which  Admiral  Hope 
ought  to  have  been  put  iu  jmssession. 

The  Peilm,  or  North  river,  has  its  source 
iu  the  highlands  of  Manchouria,  at  no  very 
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great  distance  from  Pekin,  and  passes 
within  twelve  miles  of  that  capital.  The 
velocity  of  the  stream,  arising  more  from 
the  altitude  of  its  source  than  from  its 
volume,  has  sconred  out  a  narrow  tortuous 
channel,  to  the  south-east,  through  the 
deep  alluvial  plain  of  Pechili,  and  cut  into 
the  stratum  of  stiff  clay  beneath  it.  As 
the  stream  appro-aches  the  sea,  it  flows  for 
the  last  five  miles  through  a  plain,  which 
is  little,  if  at  all,  .above  the  level  of  high 
water  of  spring-tides  ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  instead  of  cutting  a  channel  for  itself 
fairly  out  into  the  C4ulf  of  Pechili,  the 
force  of  the  current  becomes  very  much 
we.akened  by  being  able  to  inund.ate  the 
adjoining  banks  whenever  there  is  a  freshet 
in  the  river,  and  the  waters  discharge 
themselves  over  a  gre.at  bank,  known  as 
“  the  Bar.”  This  bar,  of  hard  tenacious 
cl.ay,  extends  in  a  great  curve  out  to  sea¬ 
ward,  of  which  the  arc  is  fully  six  miles, 
and  the  dist.ance  at  low  w.ater,  from  a 
depth  of  ten  feet  water  within  it,  is  nearly 
four  geographical  miles.  Over  this  bar, 
at  high  tide,  a  channel  exists,  in  which 
there  is  eleven  feet  of  water ;  but  .at  low 
water  there  is  only  twenty-four  inches  in 
most  places,  and  extensive  dry  mud-banks 
on  either  hand. 

Immediately  within  the  bar  there  is  an¬ 
chorage  for  small  vessels  and  gun-boats, 
where  they  can  float  at  low  water ;  but 
they  are  then  only  two  thousand  yards 
from  the  fortific.ations,  and  necess.arily 
under  fire  from  heavy  guns  and  mortars ; 
whilst  vessels  outside  the  bar  csin  neither 
aid  them,  nor  touch  the  fortific.ations ; 
and  with  all  the  marvelous  qualities  im¬ 
puted  to  Armstrong’s  guns,  we  do  not 
believe  that  they  will,  by  a  horizont.al  fire 
from  without  the  bar,  do  much  damage  to 
mud-forts. 

Within  the  bar,  the  channel  of  the 
Peiho  winds  upward  for  a  mile  between 
precipitous  banks  of  mud,  which  are 
treacherously  covered  .at  high  tide,  and 
render  the  navigation  at  that  time  very 
hazardous.  The  seaman  then  finds  him¬ 
self  between  two  reed-covered  banks 
which  constitute  the  re.al  sides  of  the 
Peiho  river,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  earth-works, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
this  last  reach  of  the  Peiho,  face  and  flank 
him  on  every  side.  These  fortifications 
stand  cither  upon  natural  or  artificial  ele¬ 
vations  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  general 
altitude,  and  even  at  high  water  look 


down  upon  a  vessel  in  the  channel  —  an 
advantage  ■which  becomes  all  the  more 
serious  when  the  tide  has  fiillcn,  as  it  does 
fall,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  actual 
channel  of  the  river  is  never  more  th.an 
three  hundrwi  feet  wide  until  the  forts 
are  entirely  passed,  and  the  current  runs 
from  two  to  three  miles  per  hour. 

The  left-hand  b.ink,  looking  up  the 
stream,  projects  more  to  seaward  than  the 
right-hand  one,  and  on  it  stood  in  former 
days  three  mounds  of  earth  thirty  feet 
high,  well  faced  ■with  solid  masonry;  a 
double  flight  of  stone  steps  in  the  rear  led 
to  their  summits,  and  within  them  was  a 
hollow  chamber  admirably  adapted  for 
m.agazines  of  jtowder.  The  summit  was  a 
level  sp.ace  two  hundred  yards  square, 
cap.able  of  fighting  three  guns  on  each 
face,  except  in  the  rear,  which  was  per¬ 
fectly  open.  Upon  these  cavalien  meri 
.and  guns  looked  down  at  all  times  of 
tide  upon  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
fought  in  comparative  security  from  any 
thing  like  horizontal  fire.  Hound  these 
cavaliers  heavy  mud-batteries  were  con¬ 
structed,  of  twenty-two  feet  vertical  bight, 
so  SIS  to  screen  their  basements  from  any 
thing  like  a  breaching  fire.  These  bat¬ 
teries  had  guns  perfectly  casemated,  and 
were  connected  into  one  great  work  by  a 
series  of  curtains,  pierced,  like  the  bas¬ 
tions,  for  ciisemated  guns,  and  covered  by 
flanking  fire,  and  wet  as  well  as  dry 
ditches.  This  Grsmd  Battery  Avas  pierced 
for  fifty  guns,  and  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  the  cavaliers,  every  embrasure 
w.as  fitted  with  an  excellent  mantlet. 
Above  and  below  the  grand  work,  though 
probably  connected  with  it  by  a  covered¬ 
way,  Avere  two  waspish-looking  fl.anking 
forts.  E.ach  had  a  cavalier  /  .and  the  one 
to  seaAA’.ard  was  excellently'  constructed, 
and  looked  like  a  three-tier  earthem  bat¬ 
tery.  On  the  right-hand  bank  stood  an¬ 
other  series  of  works,  only  inferior  in  im- 
portJince  to  those  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  finished  with  equal  care.  The  right- 
hand  works  almost  raked  any  A’essels  ad¬ 
vancing  beyond  the  seaward  angle  of  the 
Grand  Fort. 

Apart  from  these  fortifications,  three 
barners  had  been  constructed  where  the 
channel  was  narrowest,  and  admirably  c.al- 
culated  to  detain  vessels  immediately 
under  the  fire  of  the  works.  Ilitlierto, 
however,  in  Chinese  Avarfare,  it  had  inva¬ 
riably  been  observ’ed  that,  although  they 
constructed  massive  fortifications,  and 
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placed  ingenious  impediments  in  their 
rivers,  the  guns’  crews  would  not  stand 
to  their  guns  at  close  action,  and  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  art  of  con¬ 
centrating  their  guns  upon  the  point  at 
which  our  vessels  were  checked  by  booms 
or  rafts,  and,  consequently,  it  was  always 
easy  to  outflank  or  turn  their  works  in 
any  way  we  thought  proper. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
June,  the  squadron  moved  from  the  Sha- 
iiu-tien  Islands  to  the  anchorage  immedi¬ 
ately  off  the  bar  of  the  Peiho  river,  the 
smaller  vessels  passing  within  it  for  securi¬ 
ty  against  the  seas  and  winds  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pechili ;  and  on  the  latter  day  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  Ministers  arrived  in 
H.M.S.  Magicicnne,  and  II.I  M.  corvette 
Duchayla.  The  advent  of  this  foreign 
force,  and  their  passage  of  the  bar,  did 
not  excite  the  slightest  notice,  or  ap¬ 
pear  to  give  any  alann  to  the  Chinese. 
All  was  as  quiet  and  sleepy  as  the  most 
fastidious  admirer  of  Chinese  scenery 
might  desire.  The  great  broad  plain  of 
Pechili  spread  away  to  the  north  and 
south ;  the  upward  portion  of  the  river 
could  be  traced  (until  lost  in  mirage)  by 
the  masts  of  the  countless  trading-junks 
which  annually  arrive  at  Tientsin  from  all 
|)arts  of  China.  The  long  and  straggling 
village  ofTakuwashid  by  the  mound-like 
outline  of  the  southern  forts,  except  the 
Little  Temple,  from  which,  in  1858,  the 
Governor-General  of  Pechili,  one  Tan,  had 
made  an  ignominious  flight  before  our 
dashing  little  gun-boats  Banterer,  Leven, 
and  Opossum.  Its  quaint  turned-up  roof, 
with  its  cockey  little  air,  u'as  the  only 
thing,  inanimate  or  animate,  that  gave  the 
slightest  sign  of  defiance  to  the  “red- 
haired  barbarians.” 

Mr.  Bruce,  it  is  thus  shown,  arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  river  exactly  six 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  at  Pekin  ; 
Sind  in  that  land  of  ceremony  and  etiquette 
Mr.  Bruce  well  knew  that  if  our  Envoy 
did  not  msike  a  strenuous  effort  to  fulfill 
his  engagement,  and  appear  at  Tientsin  or 
Pekin  within  the  stipulated  date,  the  wsir- 
]>arty,  which  had  done,  and  was  doing, 
all  in  its  power  to  subvert  the  treaties  of 
1858,  would  immediately  magnify  the 
breach  of  contract  into  a  premeditated 
slight  to  the  Emperor,  and  an  indignity  to 
the  Court  of  one  whom  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  souls  actually  worship.  When 
Mr.  Bruce,  therefore,  hastened  to  an¬ 


nounce  his  arrival,  and  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  barriers  at 
Taku  to  Tientsin,  he  was  simply  told  to 
go  elsewhere ;  and  the  barriers  were  ob¬ 
stinately  kept  closed,  whilst  the  apparently 
stolid  militiamen  declared  they  did  so  on 
their  own  responsibility. 

What  was  Mr.  Bruce  to  do  under  such 
circumstances  ?  Tliere  were  but  two 
measures  open  to  him  —  the  one  was  to 
remove  the  barriers  placed,  as  they  de¬ 
clared,  by  local  authorities,  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  proceed  to  Tientsin,  where  a  high 
officer  was  always  resident ;  the  other 
course  was  to  go  to  some  place  mentioned 
by  these  pretended  militiamen,  as  one 
likely  to  lead  the  Minister  to  Pekin. 

Mr.  Bruce  very  naturally,  and  very 
wisely,  as  the  issue  j>roves  in  the  Amen- 
can’s  case,*  determined  to  go  to  Tientsin ; 
and  .as  he  coiild  not  reach  it  except 
through  the  barriers,  and  past  the  forts 
which  watched  them,  he  and  M.  Bour- 
bollon,  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  .after 
recapitulating  their  reasons,  tell  Admiral 
Hope  that  they  therefore  resolved 

to  place  the  matter  in  your  hands,  and  to 
request  you  to  take  any  measures  you 
may  deem  expedient  for  clearing  axcay 
the  obstructions  in  the  river,  so  as  to 
allow  us  to  proceed  at  once  to  Tientsin." 
This  is  plain  and  straightforward  lan¬ 
guage  —  a  simple  request ;  and  with  its 
policy  the  Admiral  very  rightly  must  have 
felt  he  h.ad  nothing  to  do.  He  u'as  called 
upon  to  open  the  ro.ad  to  Tientsin ;  he 
had  around  him  stich  a  force  as  his  mas¬ 
ters  at  home  considered  amjde  for  any 
emergency ;  it  was  his  duty  to  endeavor 
to  carry  out  the  task  assigned  him. 

Admiral  Hope  at  once  wrote  a  formal 
note  to  the  .authorities,  informing  them 
that,  should  the  obstructions  in  the  river 
not  be  removed  by  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fourth  June,  so  as  to  allow  the 
Allied  Ministers  to  proceed  to  Tientsin, 
as  they  indubitably  had  a  right  to  do  un. 
der  the  sign-manual  of  the  Emperor,  he^ 


•  The  American  Minister,  after  the  repulse  of 
Taku,  adopted  the  second  course ;  his  tritiniphal 
entry  into  Pekin  ih  a  cart,  his  close  conOnoment 
whilst  there,  the  attempt  to  make  him  wotfhip  the 
Emperor,  the  insult  of  ordering  him  back  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  for  a  worthless  nitiflcation,  and  the  entire 
question  of  the  readjustment  of  the  tariff  btinp:  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  a  subordinate  at  Shanghai,  is  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  what  we  should  have  gained  by 
adopting  such  a  course. 
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Admiral  Hope,  should  proceed  to  clear 
the  road.  The  force  at  Admiral  Hope’s 
disposal  was  as  follows :  Outside  the  bar, 
and  incapable  of  croasin^  it,  Chesapeake, 
Captain  G.  Willes ;  Magicienne,  Captain 
N.  Vansittart;  Highflyer,  Captain  C.  F. 
Shad  well ;  Cruiser,  Commander  J.  Hythe- 
sea ;  Fury,  Commander  Commcrell ;  As¬ 
sistance,  Commander  W.  A.  Ile.ath;  and 
Hesper,  (store-ship,)  Msister-commander 
Jabez  Loane;  the  French  corvette  l)u- 
chayla.  Commander  Tricault ;  and  tender 
Nosogary. 

Vessels  capable  of  crossing  the  bar  and 
engaging  the  forts : 


Gani.  Howitirn.  Commsodcra. 


1.  Nimrod,  6  0 

2.  Cormorant,  6  0 

8.  2  2 

4.  Opossum,  2  2 

5.  Haughty,  2  2 

6.  Forester,  2  2 

7.  Bantcrer,  2  2 

8.  Starling,  2  2 

9.  Plover,  2  2 

10.  Janus,  2  2 

11.  Kestrel,  2  2 


R.  S.  WynniatL 
A.  Wodehouse 
Lieut  W.  H.  Jones. 
C.  J.  Balfour. 

G.  1).  Broad. 

A.  F.  Innes. 

J.  Jenkins. 

J.  Whitshed. 

Hector  Bason. 

H.  P.  Knevit 
J.  D.  Beran. 


30  g.  18  howit,  and  a  combined 
rocket-battery  of  twenty-two  12  and  24  pound¬ 
ers.  The  total  crews  of  these  gun  •  vessels 
amounted  to  about  five  hundred  officers  and 
men. 


A  gale  of  wind  and  heavy  rain  pre- 
ventctl  much  being  done  on  the  twenty- 
second,  but  by  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
third  all  the  vesstds  capable  of  crossing 
the  bar  were  assembled  within  it;  and 
early  on  the  twenty-fourth  June,  the  ma¬ 
rines  from  Canton,  under  Colonel  Lemon, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  larger  vessels,  and 
the  armed  boats  and  small-arin-men,  w’ere 
jissembled  on  board  certain  junks  placed 
on  the  bar  to  receive  them.  This  force, 
seven  hundre<l  strong,  was  intended  as  an 
a.ssaulting  party,  under  Colonel  Lemon 
and  Commanders  Commerell  and  Heath. 
The  Admiral,  moreover,  placed  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  and  Nosogary  as  hospitals,  as  far 
out  of  range  as  it  was  possible  to  anchor 
them. 

The  delight  of  the  gallant  little  force 
under  Admiral  Hope  was  very  great  when 
the  sun  set  on  the  twenty-fourth  June, 
and  no  letter  in  reply  to  his  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  twenty -second  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  It  augured  w'ell  for  resistance, 
and  all  felt  assured  of  a  fight  and  victory, 
lliere  was  not  a  single  misgiving  as  to 


the  result  of  a  combat;  and  if  any  was 
expressed,  it  was  a  fear  that  all  they 
would  have  to  do,  would  be  to  pull  up 
the  stakes  instead  of  the  Chinamen  doing 
it  themselves.  As  yet,  nothing  had  oo- 
ourred  to  excite  the  Admiral’s  suspicions 
of  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  although  he  had,  ever  since 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  especially  deputed 
Commander  John  Hythesea  and  Lieute¬ 
nant  W.  H.  Jones  in  the  Lee,  to  narrowly 
watch  the  forts  and  river,  to  see  if  any 
thing  like  an  increase  of  garrison,  or  the 
nature  of  the  armament,  could  be  detected. 
But  in  order  that  a  charge  of  want  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  battle  might  not  hereafter  be 
imputed  to  him,  the  gallant  chief  made 
every  arrangement  for  taking  up  positions 
exactly  as  he  would  have  done  had  he 
been  at  war,  instead  of  at  peace,  with 
China.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  see  whether  the  stakes  or  rafts  could 
be  destoyed  in  the  night  by  boats.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  it  wsis  <piite  dark,  three 
boats’  crews,  under  Lieutenant  Wilson, 
Mr.  Egerton,  (mate,)  and  Mr.  Hartland, 
(boatswain,)  commanded  by  Captain  Wil¬ 
les,  started  to  make  the  attempt.  Anx¬ 
iously  were  they  watched  for.  At  last 
two  loud  explosions,  the  flash  and  report 
of  a  gun  or  two  from  the  forts,  the  return 
of  the  boats,  and  the  cheers  of  the  excited 
crews  of  the  gun-boats,  told  the  joy  with 
which  was  hailed  the  double  act  of  hostil¬ 
ity —  a  })ledge  for  the  morrow’s  fight. 
C'aptain  Wilk*s  brought  back  full  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles  opposed  to  the  flotilla,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  dash  up  the 
stream  to  take  the  works  in  reverse. 

The  barriers  were  three  in  numl>er. 
The  first  extendetl  across  the  channel,  at 
an  elbow*  where  the  curvature  of  the  mud- 
bands,  and  direction  of  tide,  placed  vessels 
ascending  the  stream  stem  on,  or  in  a  rak¬ 
ing  position  to  the  face  of  the  Grand  Bat¬ 
tery,  It  consisted  of  a  single  row  of  iron 
stakes,  nine  inches  in  girth,  and  with  a 
tripod  base,  so  as  to  preserve  an  upright 
position  in  spite  of  the  velocity  of  the 
stream.  The  top  of  each  stake  was  point¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  a  sharp  spur  which  struck 
out  from  its  side,  and  at  high  water  these 
dangerous  piles  were  hidden  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  river.  This  barrier  was  five 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the 
center  of  the  Grand  Battery  on  the  left, 
and  nine  hundred  yards  from  the  forts  on 
the  right  hand. 
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Tlie  second  barrier  was  placed  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  above  tlie  iron 
piles,  and  immediately  abreast  the  center 
of  the  fortifications.  It  consisted  of  one 
eight-inch  hemp  and  two  heavy  chain- 
cables,  placed  across  the  stream,  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  feet  from  e.ach  other; 
they  were  hove  as  taut  as  possible,  and 
supported  by  large  spars  placed  trans¬ 
versely  at  every  thirty  feet;  each  spar 
was  carefully  moored  both  up  and  down  j 
stream. 

The  third  barrier  consisted  of  two  mas¬ 
sive  rafts  of  rough  timber,  lashed  and 
cross-lashed  in  all  directions  with  rope 
and  chain,  and  admirably  moored  a  few 
feet  above  one  another,  so  as  to  leave  a 
letter  S  opening,  above  which  were  more 
iron  stakes,  so  placed  as  to  impede  any 
gun-boats  dashing  through  the  opening, 
supposing  all  other  obst.'icles  overcome. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  arrangement  here 
was  most  perfect.  The  force  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  would  only  allow  the  passage  at  this 
point  to  be  effected  at  top  of  high  water ; 
at  that  time  the  iron  piles  were  covered 
with  water,  and  their  position  being  un¬ 
known,  the  chances  were  all  in  favor  of  a 
vessel  becoming  impaled  upon  them. 

C.aptain  Wilies  passed  through  the  in¬ 
terstices  between  the  iron  stakes  in  his 
boats,  and  leaving  two  of  them  to  secure 
the  explosion  cylinders  under  the  cables, 
he  and  Lieutenant  Wilson  pushed  on  to 
the  third  barrier,  or  rafts.  They  crawled 
over  it,  and  although  they  could  see  the 
sentries  walking  up  and  down  at  either 
end,  and  they  must  have  been  seen  by  the 
garrison  at  the  forts,  which  towered  above 
them  at  the  short  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  upon  the  right  and  left, 
neither  party  molested  the  other.  Satis¬ 
fied  of  the  solid  nature  of  the  obstacle, 
and  th.'it  a  mere  gun-boat  pressing  against 
it  would  never  force  away  all  the  anchors 
or  cables  with  which  it  was  secured.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilies  returned  to  the  second  barrier, 
and  exploded  his  charges,  occasioning  a 
breach  apparently  wide  enough  for  a  ves¬ 
sel  to  pass;  but  a  carefully-directed  fire 
from  a  gun  or  two  in  the  forts  warned 
him  to  desist.  There  was,  however,  no 
general  alarm  on  shore,  and  the  works  did 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  open  a 
general  fire,  or  develop  their  formidable 
character. 

It  was  evident  that  Admirable  Hope 
had  uow  but  one  resource  left,  namely, 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  front ;  a  flank 


attack  was  impossible ;  for  it  would  have 
been  simple  folly  to  h.ave  landed  seven 
hundred  marines  and  sailors  outside  the 
bar,  either  to  the  northward  or  south¬ 
ward  of  Taku ;  the  force  was  far  too 
small  to  risk  such  a  maneuver.  The 
Commander-in-chiefs  {dan  was  simple  and 
judicious.  lie  had  eleven  gun-vcssels;  nine 
of  them  were  to  anchor  close  to  the  first 
barrier,  as  nearly  abreast  as  possible  with¬ 
out  masking  each  other’s  guns.  Cajdain 
Wilies  in  the  Opossum  was  to  secure 
tackles  to  one  of  the  iron  piles,  ready  to 
pull  it  up  when  ordered,  and  then,  under 
cover  of  the  anchored  gun-vessels,  the 
Admiral  .and  Flag-Captain  in  the  Plover 
and  Opossum  were  to  pass  on  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  second  and  third  barriers. 
Whilst  the  Admiral  thus  carefully  made 
his  plans  to  meet  a  strong  resistance,  few 
in  the  squadron  thought  of  .any  thing  but 
the  fun  and  excitement  of  the  coming  day : 
many  a  witty  anticipation  was  expressed 
as  to  promotion  for  another  bloodless 
Chinese  victory,  mingled  with  jokes  at 
the  foolish  obstinacy  of  John  Chinaman. 
Daylight  came ;  the  forts  were  deceitfully 
c.alm ;  some  thought  an  embrasure  or  two 
had  been  added  during  the  night,  but  it 
was  only  certain  th.at  the  second  barrier, 
where  it  had  been  broken  during  the 
night  by  Capt.ain  Wilies,  was  again  tho¬ 
roughly  repaired.  Every  thing  had  the 
appearance  of  simple  obstinacy.  With 
'cock-crow  all  was  activity  in  the  squadron  ; 
at  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  a  chorus 
of  boatsw.ains’  mates’  whistles  h.ad  sent  .all 
hands  to  their  bre.akfiists,  and  by  four 
o’clock  the  vessels  commenced  to  drop  up 
into  their  assigned  jmsitions.  The  flood- 
tide  was  running  strong,  a  muddy  turbid 
stream  flowing  up  a  tortuous  gutter; 
gradually  that  gutter  filled,  and  the 
waters,  rutfled  by  a  fresh  breeze,  spread 
on  either  h.and  over  the  mud-banks,  and 
eventually  washed  the  border  of  the  reed- 
covered  plain,  and  touched  the  basements 
of  the  huge  masses  of  earth  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  forts  of  Taku.  These  lay 
silent  and  lifeless,  except  where  at  the 
flag-staff  of  one  waved  two  black  banners, 
ominously  emblematic  of  the  bloody  day 
they  were  about  to  witness. 

The  Admiral  commenced  to  move  his 
squadron  into  action  thus  early,  anticipat¬ 
ing  that  by  the  time  the  flood-tide  had 
ceased  running,  every  vessel  would  have 
reached  her  i>osition,  the  distance  in  no 
case  being  more  than  a  mile;  but  the 
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narrowness  of  the  channel,  the  strength 
of  tlie  breeze,  and  force  of  current,  occa¬ 
sioned  great  delay  by  forcing  first  one 
gun-boat  and  then  another  ashore  on  the 
inud-bauks ;  added  to  which,  the  great 
length  of  the  Nimrod  and  Cormorant 
caused  them,  when  canting  or  swinging 
across  the  channel,  almost  to  block  it  up. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  sq\iadron 
was  not  ready  for  action  at  11.30  a.m.,  or 
high  water.  Prior  to  high  water  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  commenced  action. 
No  judicious  naval  officer  would  engage 
an  enemy’s  works  whilst  a  floo«l-tide  was 
sweeping  in  tow’ards  them.  Had  Admiral 
Hope  done  so,  every  disabled  vessel  and 
boat,  as  well  as  every  wounded  man, 
would  h.ave  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese ;  and,  moreover,  the  difficulty  of 
anchoring  by  the  stern  in  gun-boats,  in  so 
strong  a  tideway,  C4in  only  be  appreciated 
by  seamen,  and  would  have  y)robably  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  whole  force  falling  aboard 
of  one  another,  and  being  swept  by  the 
title,  ill  one  mass,  under  the  concentrated 
fire  of  .all  the  batteries.  Ily  one  o’clock 
the  ebb-tide  was  running  strong ;  all  the 
vessels  were  by  that  time  in  [lositioii,  ex¬ 
cept  the  lianterer  and  Starling,  aiid  they 
were  hopelessly  aground,  though  in  posi¬ 
tions  which  enabled  them  to  cooperate  to 
some  extent.  The  Admiral  prepared  to 
remove  the  barriers,  and  issued  his  tiiual 
instructions. 

At  2  p.M.  the  Admiral,  whose  flag  was 
flying  on  board  the  Plover,  signalized  to 
the  Opossum  to  remove  the  iron  pile  to 
which  she  M’.as  secured,  and  thus  to  make 
a  passage  through  the  first  barrier.  This 
the  Opossum’s  officers  and  men,  by  means 
of  tackles  and  steam-power,  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  in  thirty  minutes.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  now  led  up  to  the 
second  barrier,  followed  closely  by  the 
Flag-Captain  in  the  Ojiossum.  These  were 
moments  of  intense  excitement  for  those 
on  the  covering  flotilla,  as  well  as  for  the 
impatient  ass.aulting  party  anchored  on  the 
bar  of  the  river.  Every  eye  was  directed 
upon  the  batteries  under  which  the  gal¬ 
lant  Itason  was  bearing  the  flag  of  his 
chief.  The  oft-repeated  question  of  “  I 
wonder  whether  the  rascals  will  fight !” 
was  about  to  be  answered  ;  and  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  eager  expectation,  which  all  men 
feel  before  they  join  in  combat,  made 
every  heart  beat  quick,  and  silenced  every 
tongue.  As  the  stern  of  the  Plover  touch¬ 
ed  the  barriers,  a  single  gun  served  as  a 


signal  to  all  the  works,  and  in  a  minute  a 
concentrated  fire  of  forty  heavy  pieces 
opened  upon  the  little  craft.  In  the 
words  of  the  seamen,  “  it  seemed  as  if  the 
vessels  had  struck  an  infernal  m.nchine.” 
The  Plover  and  Opossum  were  wreathed 
in  fire  and  smoke,  above  which  the  red 
flag  of  the  gallant  lealer  waved  defiantly. 

A  rush  and  sLamp  of  men  to  their  quar¬ 
ters  sounded  through  the  flotilla,  and  as 
the  Admiral  threw  out  the  signal,  “  En¬ 
gage  the  enemy ^  with  the  red  pendant  un¬ 
der,  indicating  .as  “  close  as  possible,"  the 
cheers  of  the  delighted  ships’  companies 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  that  first  hearty 
broadside.  All  day  lon^,  through  that 
stern  fight,  that  signal,  simple  yet  signifi¬ 
cative,  flew  from  the  mast-head  of  the 
heroic  Admiral.  Never  was  the  need 
gre.ater  that  every  man  should  do  his 
duty,  and  nobly  they  responded  to  the 
appeal.  So  well  concentrated  was  the 
enemy’s  fire  upon  the  space  between  the 
first  and  second  barriers,  that  the  Plover 
and  Opossum  appeared  to  be  struck  by 
every  shot  directed  at  them.  The  flag¬ 
ship  was  especially  aimed  at.  Within 
twenty  minutes  both  these  vessels  h.ad  so 
m.any  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  were 
so  shattered,  as  to  be  almost  silenced. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Kason,  of  the  Plo¬ 
ver,  was  cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot. 
Captain  M’Kenna,  of  the  first  Royals,  on 
the  Admiral’s  stalf,  was  killed  early,  and 
the  Admiral  himself  was  grievously  in¬ 
jured  by  a  gun-shot  in  the  thigh.  The 
Lee  and  Haughty,  under  Lieutenant-Com¬ 
manders  W.  11.  Jones  and  G.  Broad,  now 
weighed,  by  signal,  and  advanced  to  the 
support  of  the  Admiral. 

The  shattered  Plover  almost  drifted  out 
of  her  honorable  position,  having  only 
nine  men  left  efficient  out  of  her  original 
crew  of  forty.  The  Admiral,  in  spite  of 
wounds  and  loss  of  blood,  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  Opossum,  and  the  battle  raged 
furiously  on  either  hand.  A  little  alter 
three  o’clock,  the  Admiral  received  a  se¬ 
cond  wound,  a  round-shot  knocking  away 
some  chain-work  by  which  he  was  support¬ 
ed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  the  fall 
breaking  several  of  his  ribs.  The  Opos¬ 
sum  had  by  this  time  become  so  disabled, 
that  it  was  neces.sary  to  drop  her  outside 
the  iron  piles  of  the  first  barrier,  w’here 
both  she  and  the  Plover  received  fresh 
crews  from  the  reserve  force,  and  again 
took  their  share  in  the  fight. 

There  was  now  no  false  impression  upon 
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the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  the  work  they  1 
had  in  hand,  or  the  novel  amount  of  re- ! 
sistance  they  had  to  overcome.  Retreat 
was  disgrace,  and  in  all  probability  total 
destruction ;  for  the  bar  would  be  impass- ; 
able  long  before  the  vessels  could  reach  it ' 
— and  who  was  going  to  think  of  retreat  j 
thus  early  ?  who  wanted  to  be  hooted  at  i 
by  all  the  world  as  men  who  fled  before  a  | 
(.'hinaman  ?  No,  strip  and  fight  it  out,  ! 
w.as  the  general  feeling  from  Captain  to  j 
l)ojr,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  delight  with  their  j 
»?hief,  they  went  into  their  work  like  men, ! 
who,  if  they  could  not  command  success,  | 
would  at  any  rate  show  that  they  deserved  | 
it.  A  pall  of  smoke  hung  over  the  British  ■ 
flotilla  and  the  forts  ot  Taku ;  under  it  ' 
flashed  sharp  and  vividly  the  red  fire  of  | 
(he  combatants ;  the  roar  of  great  guns, 
the  shriek  of  rockets,  and  rattle  of  rifles,  i 
was  constant.  No  missile  could  fail  to  I 
reach  its  mark  ;  the  dull  thung  of  the  ene-  j 
lily’s  shot  as  it  passed  through  a  gun- ; 
boat’s  side,  the  crash  of  wood- work,  the  j 
whistle  of  heavy  splinters  of  wood  or  iron, 
the  screams  of  the  wounded,  and  the  j 
moans  of  the  dying,  mingled  with  the  I 
shouts  of  the  combatants  and  the  sharp  j 
decisive  orders  of  the  oflicers — all  were 
“  fighting  their  best !”  And  it  was  a  | 
close  hug  indeed,  for  the  advanced  ves¬ 
sels  were  firing  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  I 
yards’  range,  and  the  maximum  distance  j 
was  only  eight  hundred  yards.  Every ! 
officer  and  man  rejoiced  in  this  fact ;  for  j 
forgetful  of  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  | 
parapets  opposed  to  them,  our  gallant 
sailors  fancied  that  all  was  in  favor  of  a 
race  who  had  never  been  excelled  in  a 
stanch  fight  at  close  quarters.  The  Lee 
and  Haughty  were  now  suffering  much  ; 
the  fire  of  the  forts  had  been  most  deadly, 
and  was  in  every  respect  as  accurate  as 
ours.  The  Admiral  in  his  barge,  although 
fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  pulled  to  these 
vessels,  to  show  the  crew's  how  cheerfully 
he  shared  the  full  dangers  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  who  advocate  a  British 
tx>mmander-in-chief  being  in  the  rear,  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  Nelson  and  Collingwood  ever 
placed  themselves,  in  the  van  of  battle, 
ought  to  have  witnessed  the  effect  of 
Hope’s  heroic  example  u])on  the  men  un¬ 
der  him  that  day  ;  even  the  wounded 
were  more  patient  and  enduring  owing  to 
such  an  example. 

By  four  o’clock  the  Lee  had  a  hole 
knocked  into  her  side  below  the  Imw-gun, 
out  of  which  a  man  could  have  crawled  : 


both  she  and  the  Haughty  had  all  their 
boats  and  top-works  knocked  to  jiieces, 
and  many  shot  had  passed  through  below 
the  w'ater-line,  owing  to  the  plunging  fire 
of  the  forts ;  their  crews  were  going  down 
fast ;  and  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  barriers  was  little  better  than  a 
slaughter-house  from  the  storm  of  the 
enemy’s  missiles,  which  in  front  and  on 
both  flanks  swept  over  it.  The  Admiral 
had  fainted,  and  was  being  taken  to  the 
rear  for  medical  aid  by  his  gidlant  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Ashby,  when  he  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  order  the  barge  to  conduct  him 
to  the  most  advanced  vessel  in  the  line. 
That  post  was  now  held  by  the  Cormo¬ 
rant,  Commander  Wodehouse;  for  the 
Lee  and  Haughty  had  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  for  reinforcement  and  support.  On 
board  the  Cormorant  the  flag  of  the  Com- 
inander-in-Chief  was  hoisted ;  and  he, 
though  constantly  fainting  from  loss  of 
bloml,  was  laid  in  his  cot  upon  the  deck 
to  Avitness  the  battle,  which  still  raged 
with  unremitting  ardor  upon  both  sides, 
fresh  guns’  crews  being  brought  up  from 
the  rear  to  replace  the  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  on  board  the  vessels.  First  excitement 
had  been  succeeded  bv  cool  determination, 
and  the  men  fought  deliberately,  with  set 
teeth  and  compressed  lips  :  there  was  no 
flinching  the  fight  there  were  no  skulkers  ; 
and  had  there  been  any,  there  was  no 
safety  any  where  inside  the  bar  of  the 
Peiho:  blood  was  up,  and  all  fought  to 
win  or  fall ;  even  the  poor  little  powder- 
boys  did  not  drop  their  powder-boxes  and 
try  to  seek  shelter,  but  wept  as  they 
thought  of  their  mothers,  or  of  their  play¬ 
mates  Dick  or  Bob  Avho  h.ad  just  been 
killed  beside  them,  and,  with  tears  pour¬ 
ing  down  their  powder-begrimed  counte¬ 
nances,  rushed  to  and  from  the  magazines 
with  nerA’ous  energy.  “  You  never  see’d 
any  fighting  like  this  at  Greenwich  School, 
eh,  Bobby  ?”  remarked  a  kind-hearted 
marine  to  a  boy  who  was  crying,  and  still 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost.  “No! 
Bombardier,”  said  the  lad,  “  but  don’t  let 
them  Chinamen  thrash  us  !”  School-boy 
pluck  shone  through  the  novel  horrors  of 
a  se.a-fight. 

The  enemy,  whoever  they  were,  Man- 
choiis  or  Mongols,  men  from  the  Amour, 
or,  what  is  far  more  likely,  renegades,  de- 
^  sorters,  and  convicts,  swept  up  from  the 
frontier  of  Russian  Siberia,  fought  admi¬ 
rably  and  most  cleverly.  We  have  every 
good-will  towards  the  Mongolian  Prince 
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Sungolosin :  we  are  quite  ready  to  allow 
that,  though  at  the  head  of  the  ultra-eon- 
RervaliHiii  of  China,  and  representative  of 
that  formidable  section  who  prefer  light¬ 
ing  England  to  submitting  to  her  de¬ 
mands,  he  yet  may  be  a  progressionist  in 
the  art  of  attack  and  defense.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  does  startle  us  to  find  that,  between 
July,  1858,  and  June,  1859,  Prince  Sungo¬ 
losin  should  have  learnt  to  construct  forts 
and  block  up  a  river  upon  the  most  ap- 
}>roved  ])rinci|iles  of  Europe.an  art ;  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  embrasures  were 
so  arranged  a.s  to  concentrate  a  lire  of 
guns  upon  particular  points ;  that  m.an- 
llets,  hereatler  to  be  described,  improve¬ 
ments  upon  those  used  .at  the  great  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  were  fitted  to  every  case-  j 
mated  gun;  that  guns  in  the  bastions  | 
swept  the  face  of  the  curt.ains ;  that  the  | 
“cAeeA's”  and  of  the  embrasures  , 

wore  most  scientific.ally  constructe«i  with  ' 
a  view  to  direction  of  fire ;  that  reserve 
supplies  of  guns  and  carriages  had  been 
prt»vidcd  to  rephace  those  dismounted  or 
disabled  by  our  fire  ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
reinforcements  were  so  cleverly  masked, 
that  our  gun-boats  could  only  see  that,  .as 
fiist  as  they  swept  away  a  gun  and  crew 
in  the  fort  with  a  well-directed  shell,  a 
fresh  gun  atid  fresh  men  were  soon  found 
to  have  replaced  them ;  and  we  must  dis¬ 
tinctly  express  our  firm  belief,  that  upon 
all  these  points  the  Chinese  recciveil  coun¬ 
sel  and  instruction,  subsequent  to  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  from  Ilus- 
sians,  whether  priests  or  officers  matters 
little ;  and  that,  during  that  fight  of  the 
twenty-fifth  June,  it  was  evident  to  all 
who  had  ever  fought  Asiatics,  that  no  or¬ 
dinary  tactician  was  behind  those  earth¬ 
works. 

As  the  tide  fell,  so  the  fire  of  the  forts 
became  more  plunging  and  destructive,  j 
whilst  our  gunners,  though  quite  close,  \ 
had  to  aim  upward  at  the  enemy.  The  j 
experience  of  Sebastopol  has  shown  that  a  j 
horizontal  tire  will  not  dislodge  a  brave  ; 
opponent  from  behind  earth-works;  ofj 
course  it  would  be  much  less  likely  to  do  i 
so  when  the  assailants  were  so  low  as  to  j 
have  to  fire  in  an  oblique  direction  up-  | 
w.ard  ;  and  such  Avas  the  relative  position  | 
of  the  two  antagonists  at  Taku.  The 
body  of  the  forts  was  soon  found  to  be 
invulnerable,  and  the  embrasures  became 
the  targets  of  our  gun-boats.  Those  on 
the  cavaliers  were  subjected  to  a  terribly 
accurate  fire,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  guns 


at  these  points  were  seldom  silenced  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  Cormorant’s 
bow-gun,  on  one  occasion,  in  four  succesive 
shots,  fairly  knocked  over  the  three  guns 
in  the  face  of  the  cavalier  of  the  center 
bastion  —  the  whole  squadron  witnesserl 
the  fact,  and  saw  the  guns  and  crows 
shattered  by  the  terrific  effect  of  her  solid 
sixty-eight  pounders — yet  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  other  guns  were  there  and  sting¬ 
ing  away  as  waspishly  as  ever. 

At  4.20  i*.M.,  the  Admiral  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  medical 
men,  and  to  the  faintness  arising  from  loss 
of  blood  :  he  handed  over  the  immediate 
comm.and  of  the  squadnm  to  the  second 
in  seniority.  Captain  Shadwell,  who,  8U|»- 
ported  by  Captain  Willes  and  Captain 
Nicholas  Vansit tart,  carried  on  the  b.attle. 

Of  the  individual  acts  of  valor  and  de¬ 
votion  with  which  such  a  combat  is  re¬ 
plete,  how'  many  escape  observation ! 
whilst  the  mention  of  others  often  gives 
pain  to  the  modest  men  to  whom  the 
writer  would  fain  do  honor.  At  any  risk, 
however,  we  must  narrate  an  anecdote  or 
two  illustrative  of  the  zeal  and  devotion 
disj)l.ayed  in  tins  glorious  fight. 

When  the  Cormorant’s  bow-gun  did 
the  good  service  of  silencing,  in  four 
shuts,  the  center  cavalier ^  the  Admiral, 
lying  on  his  cot,  wjis  so  struck  Avith  the 
accuracy  of  the  aim  th.at  he  immeiliately 
sent  an  aide-<le-camp  forward  to  obtain 
the  name  of  the  ca])tuin  of  the  gun.  The 
messenger  found  Avorthy  Cor{)oral  Giles 
at  the  full  extent  of  his  trigger-line,  the 
gun  UKaded  .and  run  out ;  his  whole  mind 
AA'as  intent  upon  one  object — hitting  his 
enemy.  “Muzzle  right,”  said  the  honest 
marine.  “  Who  fired  those  shots  ?”  in¬ 
terposed  the  messenger  ;  “  the  Admiral 
AA’ants  to  know.”  “  Well !”  shouted  the 
man  to  his  crew,  adding,  “  I  did,  sir,’’  (to 
the  officer.)  “Elevate!”  “  What’s  vour 
name?”  rejoined  the  messenger.  “John 
Giles,”  said  the  marine,  le.aning  back, 
shutting  one  eye,  and  looking  along  the 
sights  of  the  gun,  his  left  hand  going  up 
mechanically  to  the  s.alutc — “John  Giles, 
corporal.  Well !”  (this  to  his  crew)  — 
“  Second  company”  (to  the  officer)  — 
“  Heady  !  Woolwich  division  1  Fire  ! 
Sponge  and  load !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir.  No.  1275.”  We  need  not  add  that 
tlm  worthy  (;oq)oral  was  far  more  intent 
upon  his  work  than  mindful  of  the  kind 
comjtliment  his  Admiral  was  paying  him, 
and  his  best  reward  was  the  hurrah  of  his 
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pun-mates,  as  they  watched  the  shot 
l)Iiinge  into  the  enemy’s  embrasure. 

“  Opossum  ahoy  !”  hails  a  brother  gun- 
l)oat  captain ;  “  do  you  know  your  stern- 
frame  is  all  on  fire  ?”  for  smoke  and  flame 
were  playing  round  one  end  of  the  little 
craft,  whilst  from  the  other  she  was  spite¬ 
fully  firing  upon  the  foe.  “Bother  the 
fire  1”  was  the  rejoinder ;  “  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  knock  off  pitching  into  these  black¬ 
guards  for  any  burning  stern  posts.  No 
men  to  sjiare,  old  boy  !” 

“Werry  hard  hit,  sir!”  remarks  the 
boatsw'ain  of  the  Lee  to  her  gallant  com¬ 
mander  ;  “the  ship  is  making  a  deal  ofj 
water,  and  won’t  float  much  longer  ;  the 
donkey-engines  and  pumps  don’t  deliver 
one  bucket  of  water  for  ten  as  comes  into 
her !”  “  Can  not  do  more  than  we  are 

doing,”  replies  the  Commander ;  “  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  the  shot-holes  from 
inside,  and  I  will  not  order  men  to  dive 
outside  with  shot-jflugs,  in  this  strong 
tide-way,  and  whilst  I  am  compelled  to 
keep  the  propeller  revolving.” 

“  There’s  no  other  way  to  keep  the  sliip 
afloat,  sir!”  urged  Mr.  Woods,  “and  ifj 
you  please,  sir,  I’d  like  to  go  about  that  { 
’ere  job  myself.” 

“As  you  volunteer.  I’ll  not  object. 
Woods,”  said  the  commander;  “but  re¬ 
member  it  is  almost  desperate  work  ;  you 
see  how'  the  tide  is  running,  and  that  I 
must  keep  screwing  ahead  to  maintain  sta¬ 
tion.  You  have  the  chance  of  being 
drowned,  and  if  caught  by  the  screw,  you 
are  a  dead  man.” 

“Well,  sir!”  said  Woods,  looking  as 
bashful  as  if  suing  for  some  great  favor, 
“  I  knows  all  that,  and  as  far  as  chances 
of  death  go,  why,  it  is  ‘  much  of  a  much¬ 
ness’  every  where  just  now' ;  and  if  you 
w'ill  keep  an  eye  upon  me.  I’ll  try  what 
can  be  done.” 

Woods  accordingly  brought  np  a  bag 
of  seaman’s  clothes,  tore  it  o|)en,  wrapj)ed 
frocks  .and  trow'sers  round  w'ooden  shot- 
plugs,  tied  a  roi)e’8-end  round  his  w.aist, 
and  dived  under  the  bottom  of  the  Lee  to 
stop  up  the  shot-holes.  Again  and  again 
the  gallant  fellow  went  down,  escaping 
from  the  stroke  of  the  screw  as  if  by  a 
miracle ;  for  he  often  came  np  astern  at 
the  full  length  of  his  line,  having  been 
swept  there  by  the  tide.  His  exertions, 
however,  w'ere  not  successful,  .although  he 
stopped  as  many  as  twcnU'-eight  shot- 
holes  ;  and  the  noble  little  Lee  was  soon 
found  to  be  in  a  sinking  condition.  The 


Kestrel,  w’ith  colors  flying,  and  still  fight¬ 
ing  under  the  gallant  Lieut.-Commander 
Bevan,  Avent  down  in  her  station  at  5.40 
P.M.,  and  .aftairs  began  to  look  very  sei’i- 
ous ;  yet  the  last  thing  thought  of  was 
defe.at.  One  gun-boat  swings  end  on  to  a 
raking  battery,  and  a  shot  immediately 
8wee{»8  away  all  the  men  from  one  side  of 
her  bow’-gun,  as  if  a  scythe  had  passed 
through  them.  “  This  is  what  they  call  a 
ratification,  Billy  ;  .an’t  it  ?”  remarks  the 
captain  of  the  gun  to  one  of  the  survivors ; 
and  raising  his  right  arm,  red  with  the 
blood  of  his  slaughtered  comrades,  ho 
cursed  in  coarse  but  honest  phrase  the 
folly  and  false  humanity  w’hich  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  had  allowed  these  mandarins  to 
m.arch  off  almost  unscathed,  “  whilst  we 
was  firlooting  brass-guns  for  the  Tooleries,” 
(Tuileries.)  I’hirr  !  came  along  a  bar-shot, 
and  a  mass  of  Avood-work  and  splinters 
knocked  over  and  almost  buried  a  com- 
m.ander  and  ma.ster  of  one  of  the  gun¬ 
boats.  The  remaining  ofticer,  a  Avarrant- 
ofticer,  rushes  up  and  pulls  them  out  from 
under  the  wreck.  Though  severely 
bruised,  neither  was,  happily,  killed. 
“All  right,  I  hopes,  sir!”  rubbing  them 
doAvn — “  legs  all  sound,  sir — ah  !  you  Avill 
get  your  Avind  directly  —  but  you  must 
keep  jnoving,  sir ;  if  you  don’t,  they’re 
sure  to  hit  you.  I  AA’as  just  telling  the 
chaps  forward  the  same  thing — shot  never 
hits  a  lively  man,  sir !  and,  dear  me,  «lon't 
they  Avork  our  bow-gun  beautifully — that’s 
right.  Lads !  th.at’s  right !”  urgeci  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  gunner  ;  “  keep  her  going ! 
Lor!  if  old  Hastings  could  have  seen  that 
shot,  Jim,  he’d  have  given  you  nothing  to 
do  .at  the  Admirality  for  all  the  rest  of 
yonr  born  days.” 

Thus  manfully  went  the  fight ;  explo¬ 
sions  occurred  now  and  then  in  the  works, 
but  nothing  to  indicate  a  destruction  of 
any  of  the  garrisons — the  tAvo  black  flags 
in  the  upper  battery  still  Av.aved  gently  in 
the  light  air,  and  no  sign  of  surrender  or 
distress  appeared  the  ('hinese  side,  ex¬ 
cept  that  all  the  embrasures  shoAved  a 
severe  punishment  must  have  been  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  men  AA'orking  the  guns 
Avithin  them,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an 
inclination  to  cease  firing  upon  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  or  only  to  tire  in  a  deliberate 
and  desultory  manner.  Exhaustion  was 
beginning  to  tell  upon  our  men,  just  at  the 
time  that  the  shattered  condition  of  their 
vessels  called  for  most  exertion.  By  six 
o’clock  all  probability  of  forcing  the  bar- 
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ricrs  with  the  flotilla  waa  at  .an  end.  Tlie 
Kestrel  was  sunk,  and  the  Let*  obli,i»ed  to 
ne  run  on  the  mud  to  prevent  her  goinp 
down  in  deep  water  ;  many  other  vessels 
were  Ailing,  owing  to  shot-holes  —  the 
Starling  and  lianterer  aground  —  Plover 
disabletl;  and  if  the  Nimrod  or  Cormo¬ 
rant,  by  any  accident  to  their  anchors  or 
cables,  fell  across  the  stream,  the  channel 
would  bo  blocked  up,  and  all  the  scjuadron 
be  lost.  The  senior  otticers  saw  that  no¬ 
thing  now  remained  but  to  withdraw,  if 
it  were  possible,  the  squadron  from  the 
light ;  the  dilficulties,  however,  iti  the 
way  of  such  a  m.aneuver  were  .almost  in- 
supersible.  It  Awanted  yet  ne.arly  two 
hours  before  darkness  would  set  in — the 
ass.age  over  the  bar  could  not  be  eflected 
efore  dark,  on  account  of  high  w.ater 
not  occurring  until  midnight  —  the  night 
w.as  moonless  —  the  ])roi)abilities  great 
against  the  vessels  being  able  to  And  their 
way  in  the  dark,  down  so  narrow  and 
tortuous  a  channel  —  and  so  long  as  the 
vessels  remained  within  the  bar,  so  long 
also  must  they  be  within  r.ange  of  those 
hard-hitting  long  guns,  of  the  eftects  of 
which  they  had  ha»l  that  d.ay  such  bitter 
experience.  The  reserve  force  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  fresh  men  had  not  yet  been  brought 
into  action  —  they  Avere  begging  to  be 
alloAved  to  retrieve  the  trembling  fortunes 
of  the  day  ;  even  the  creAVs  of  the  sinking 
gun-boats  only  asked  to  bo  alloAved  to 
land  and  grapple  Avith  the  foe,  Avho  skulked 
behind  his  earth-works,  Avhilst  they 
(stripped  to  their  troAvsers)  had  fought 
upon  their  exposed  and  open  docks. 
There  was  yet  another  reason,  Avhich 
doubtless  had  its  Aveight :  out  of  the 
eleven  hundred  men  and  ofliceia  selected 
by  the  Admiral  from  his  fleet  to  carry  out 
the  service  Avhich  the  represent.ative  of  his 
Soverign  had  called  upon  him  to  execute, 
only  twenty-Ave  were  killed  and  ninety- 
three  Avounded  at  6.20  P.if.,  after  four 
hours’  close  h.ard  Aghting.  Th.at  loss  wiis 
simply  insuflicient  to  justify  any  oflicer  in 
acknowledging  himself  thoroughly  beaten, 
or  in  abandoning  an  enterprise. 

Uninterested  spectators  upon  the  bar 
may  sjiy,  after  the  result,  that  they  saw 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  action  being 
commenced,  that  the  British  would  not 
succeed.  It  Avould  haA’e  been  .an  evil  day 
for  Admiral  James  Hope  .and  his  captains, 
had  such  an  idea  entered  their  heads  at 
so  early  an  hour.  It  is  true,  they  felt  that 
they  bad  been  inveigled  into  an  ambush, 


but  inasmuch  as  they  Avont  into  it,  having 
t.aken  every  precaution  against  sur[)ri8e, 
and  prepared  for  battle,  it  rem.ained  alone 
for  them  to  Aght  it  out,  and  trust  to  their 
God  for  victory  in  a  good  cause. 

The  gallant-hearted  Vansittart  urged 
one  last  bold  stroke  to  retrieve  the  honors 
of  the  day,  and  at  any  rate  to  save,  if 
])Ossible,  the  entire  s({«iadron  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  Captains  Shadwell  and  "NVilles  con¬ 
curred  iti  this  vieAV,  though  they  well 
knew  it  was  a  neck-or-notliing  attempt  — 
in  short,  a  forlorn  hope,  Avhich  might,  if 
once  fairly  hand  to  hand  Avith  the  enemy, 
drive  him  from  his  Avorks,  but  at  any  rate 
the  attempt  Avould  divert  the  Are  from  the 
shattered  flotilla,  and  allow  night  to  close 
in,  .and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  saA’- 
ing  all  the  vessels  from  destruction.  And 
let  any  one  Aveigh  well  Avhat  Avould  have 
been  the  eflect  throughout  the  seaports 
of  China,  to  our  countrymen  and  com¬ 
merce,  had  those  gall.ant  ofticers  lost  all 
that  squadron,  .as  Ave  believe  they  Avould 
have  done  in  attempting  a  retreat  at  that 
juncture.  The  ingenious  tactics  of  the 
enemy  —  Chinamen  Ave  will  not  call  them 
—  afforded  just  then  an  illusory  ground 
for  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  an  .assault : 
they  assumed  the  appearance  of  being 
silenced  in  many  quarters,  and  only 
worked  a  gun  here  and  there.  An  assault 
and  escalade  AA  ore  .at  once  ordered  ;  the 
Opossum  Avent  to  the  rear,  and,  aided  by 
the  generous  8ymj)athy  of  the  American 
Flag-Ofticer  Tatnall — Avho,  in  his  steamer, 
the  ToeyAvan,  .assisted  very  m.aterially  — 
the  bo.ats  Ailed  Avith  the  marines  and 
small-arm  men  Avere  brought  up  to  the 
front. 

At  about  seven  o’clock.  Captains  Shad- 
AA’ell  and  Vansittart,  M.ajor  Fisher,  Il.E., 
Colonel  Lemon,  B.M.,  Commanders  John 
Commerell  and  W.  A.  J.  Heath,  and 
t.'ommandant  Tricault  of  the  Imperial 
n.avy,  headed  this  forlorn  hope  of  seamen, 
sappers,  and  marines,  their  march  across 
the  mud  being  directed  upon  the  outer 
bastion  of  the  Grand  Fort,  as  it  appeared 
to  have  suffered  most  from  the  Are  of  our 
vessels.  The  cheers  of  the  excited  creAVs 
of  the  gun-boats,  the  revived  Are  of  the 
flotilla,  and  the  dash  of  the  boats  to  the 
point  of  disembark.ation,  AA’arned  the  ene¬ 
my  but  too  Avell  of  the  intended  assault ; 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assailants, 
from  every  Avork,  every  gun,  and  every 
I  looj)-hole,  a  terribly  destructive  Are  opened 
I  upon  our  devoted  men  as  they  Avaded 
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through  tlic  deep  and  tenacious  mud.  In 
spite  of  shot,  grajx},  rifle-balls,  giugalls. 
and  arrows,  the  party,  six  hundred  strong, 
formed  a  solid  mass,  and  pressed  forward, 
whilst  close  over  their  hea«ls  flew  the 
covering-shots  of  their  brethren  in  the  ves¬ 
sels.  It  was  a  terribly  magniiiceut  sight 
to  see  that  dark  mass  of  gallant  men  reel¬ 
ing  under  the  storm  of  missiles,  yet,  like 
a  noble  bark,  against  adverse  wind  and 
sea,  still  advancing  towards  its  destination. 
Officers  and  men  fell  rapidly  —  Shad  well, 
Vansittart,  and  Lemon  were  soon  badly 
wounded,  and  many  a  man  fell  grievously 
injured  in  the  deep  mud,  to  be  quickly 
,  covered  by  the  flowing  tide ;  yet  there 
was  no  lack  of  leatlers  —  no  hesitation  in 
the  dauntless  survivors.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  garrison  showed 
neither  want  of  skill  nor  bravery' ;  for  in 
spite  of  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats  they 
crowded  parapets  and  embrasures,  and 
opened  a  withering  fire  of  musketry  upon 
our  men.  At  last  a  bank  covered  with 
rushes  was  reached  —  Coinmerell,  Heath, 
Fisher,  and  Parke,  still  headed  the  de¬ 
voted  band,  and  they  dashed  into  the  first 
ditch,  leaving,  however,  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  killed  and  wounded  strewn 
along  their  path.  The  flotilla  had  now 
to  cease  firing  u|>on  the  point  of  assault, 
lest  it  should  injure  friends  instejid  of 
foes.  The  excitement  of  the  gun-crews 
may  be  imagined,  as  they  saw  the  night 
closing  around  their  comrades  wrapt  in 
the  blaze  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  they' 
heard  the  exultant  yells  of  the  garrison, 
and  marked  the  faint  and  desultory  cheers, 
and  ill-sustained  reply  of  the  assailants. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  in 
some  cases  be  restrained  from  rushing  to 
join  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  the  frav  ; 
five  hours’  fighting  had  made  all  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  life.  As  one  gun-boat  went  down, 
the  crew  modestly  suggested  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  that  as  they  could  do  no  more 
good  in  her,  it  would  be  as  well  “  to  go 
over  the  mud  and  join  our  chaps  on 
shore !”  It  is  not  fair  to  say  such  men 
can  be  beaten;  all  had  become  imbued 
with  the  heroic  spirit  of  their  chief  —  the 
infection  had  even  spread  to  the  American 
boats’  crews.  The  calculating  long- backed 
diplomatists  of  the  United  States,  who 
had  sent  their  Admiral  and  Envoy  to  reap 
the  advantages  for  which  Englishmen 
were  fighting  and  dying,  forgot  that  there 
were  certain  promptings  of  the  heart 
which  override  all  selfish  considerations ; 


and  that,  in  short,  as  flag-officer  Tatnall 
obstwved,  “  blood  is  thicker  than  water,” 
ay,  than  ink  either.  An  Anieric.an  bo.at 
visited  one  of  our  vessels,  and  on  wishing 
to  leave  her,  the  officer  found  all  his  men 
had  got  out  of  the  boat.  After  some  delay 
they  were  found  looking  very  hot,  smoke- 
begrimed,  and  JiglitUth.  “llilloa,  sirs,” 
said  the  officer,  with  assumed  severity, 
“  don’t  you  know  we  are  neutrals  ?  What 
have  you  been  doing  ?”  “  Begs  pardon,” 

said  the  gallant  fellows,  looking  very  basli- 
fill ;  “  they  were  very  short-handed  at  the 
bow- gun,  sir,  and  so  we  give’d  them  a 
help  for  fellowship  sake  they  had  been 
hard  at  it  for  an  hour.  Ualiant  Ameri¬ 
cans!  you  and  your  Admiral  did  more 
that  day  to  bind  England  and  the  United 
States  together,  than  all  y'our  lawyers  and 
pettifogging  .politicians  have  ever  done  to 
part  us. 

The  issue  of  the  assault  M'as  not  long 
doubtful  after  crossing  the  first  or  tidal 
ditch,  and  wading  through  its  deep  mud 
and  some  yards  of  perfect  quagmire  ;  be¬ 
yond  it  another  deep  wet  ditch  was  found, 
into  which  about  two  hundred  men  and 
officers  recklessly  dashed,  wetting  ammu¬ 
nition  and  muskets ;  only  fifty  of  them, 
however,  headed  by  Commanders  Com 
merell.  Heath,  and  Tricault,  reached  the 
base  of  the  works ;  the  rest,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  numlxT,  of  the  survivors  in 
the  ailvanced  party,  lined  the  edge  of  the 
wet  ditch.  Every  attempt  to  bring  uji 
scaling-ladders  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  party,  and  the  garrison  threw  out 
light  balls,  by  which  they  could  see  to 
slay  the  unfortunate  men  outside  the  forts. 
The  English  were  diminishing  rapidly ; 
there  was  no  resei-ve  or  supports  availa¬ 
ble  ;  and  at  last,  with  deep  reluctance,  the 
leaders  of  this  gallant  band  sent  word  to 
the  senior  officer  afloat  “  that  they  could, 
if  he  pleased,  hold  their  position  in  the 
ditdics  until  daylight;  but  that  it  was 
impossible  to  storm  without  reinforce¬ 
ments.”  The  order  was  therefore  given 
for  a  retreat ;  and  in  the  words  of  Admi¬ 
ral  Hope,  this  diflicult  operation  in  the 
face  of  a  triumphant  enemy  w’as  carried 
out  with  a  deliberation  and  coolness  C(]ual 
to  the  gallantry  with  which  the  advance 
had  been  accomplished.  The  last  men  to 
leave  the  blood-sLiined  banks  of  the  Peiho, 
after  having  saved  every  wounded  man 
that  could  be  recovered,  M’ere  the  two 
gallant  Commanders,  Commerell  and 
Heath ;  and  the  severity  of  the  enemy’s 
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fire  upon  this  assaultinj?  party  is  best 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  about  six 
hundred  men  and  officers,  sixty-four  were 
killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
were  wounded. 

The  management  of  the  retreat  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  able  flag-captain,  J.  O. 
Willes — a  most  trying  and  anxious  duty ; 
for  the  enemy  opened  a  perfect  fe  t-de-joie 
from  all  sides,  upon  vessels  and  boats,  and 
for  a  while  threatened  total  destruction 
to  the  force.  liyl  .30  A.M.  on  the  twenty- 
sixth,  the  survivors  of  the  forlorn-hope 
were  embarked,  and  the  process  of  drop¬ 
ping  out  the  gun-boats  commenced,  with, 
however,  but  very  partLal  success.  The 
scene  was  terribly  grand  ;  the  night  was 
dark,  the  sea  and  land  vailed  in  gloom, 
except  where  the  fire-balls  of  the  enemy 
and  the  flash  of  his  guns  brought  out  the 
forts  and  shattered  flotilla  in  striking  re¬ 
lief;  the  turbid  stream,  pent  up  in  its 
channel  by  the  W'reck  of  sunken  vessels 
and  the  Chinese  barriers,  chafed  and 
whirled  .angrily  past  the  repulsed  ships, 
bearing  on  its  bosom  the  wreck  of  the 
combat  and  the  corpses  of  the  dead.  The 
moans  of  the  wounded,  the  shotits  of  offi¬ 
cers,  the  frequent  strokes  of  boats’  oars, 
altem.atcd  with  the  roar  of  cannoTi  .and 
the  cxtilting  yells  of  the  victorious  garri¬ 
son.  Hut  there  was  a  still  more  thrilling 
sight  —  that  on  the  decks  of  the  Coro¬ 
mandel,  where  the  gallant  Admir.aJ,  and 
Captains  Shad  well,  Vansittart,*  and  (’olo- 
nel  Lemon,  lay  surrounded  with  their  dy¬ 
ing  and  wounded  followers.  Nothing  that 
medic.al  foresight  could  j)rovide  to  allevi¬ 
ate  mort.al  suffering  was  Avanting ;  yet 
their  .agonies  were  terrible  to  contentplate. 
The  deck  w.as  lighted  up  with  every  avail¬ 
able  c.andle  and  lantern,  aided  by  which 
the  surgical  operations  were  being  carried 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  pile  of  de.ad, 
covered  witli  the  flag  for  which  they  had 
fought  so  well,  awaited  decent  interment 
on  the  morrow.  The  medical  officei's, 
after  sharing  in  .all  the  dangers  and  Labors 
of  the  day,  now  c.alled  to  renewed  exertion 
on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  were  to 
be  seen  exerting  themselves  with  a  /.eal 
and  solicitude  .as  remarkable  .as  the  m.ag- 
niticent  bearing  of  the  poor  fellows  who, 


•  Tho  Kallant  Vansittart  died  subsequentlj ;  and 
wo  have  to  lament  tho  lass  of  another  officer,  Com¬ 
mander  Arinno  Wodebouse,  H.M.S.  Cormorant,  who 
recently  succumbed  to  a  fever,  brought  on  by  tho 
•xposurc  and  anxiety  on  that  day. 


with  shattered  limbs,  awaited  their  turn 
for  amputation.  It  w.as,  indeed,  a  scene 
of  epic  grandeur  and  solemnity. 

We  could  fill  a  volume  Avith  anecdotes 
of  calm  endurance  and  heroism,  which 
AA'ere  almost  childlike  in  their  simplicity — 
of  the  poor  foretopman  who,  mortally 
wounded,  Avas  laid  by  his  kind  command¬ 
er  upon  the  sofa  in  his  c.abin,  and  as  his 
life-blood  oozed  away,  modestly  expressed 
his  regret  at  “  doing  so  much  injury  to 
such  pretty  cushions !”  —  of  the  old  qu.ar- 
termaster,  whose  whole  shoulder  and  ribs 
had  been  swept  aAA'ay  by  a  round  shot, 
and  during  the  few  hours  prior  to  death 
expressed  it  .as  his  opinion,  that  “them 
Chinamen  hit  hardish,”  and  h.ad  only  one 
anxiety — “  whether  the  Admiralty  would 
p.ay  his  wife  for  the  loss  of  his  kit  ?” 
But  we  need  not,  Ave  feel  assured,  dwell 
upon  such  traits  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  our  countrymen  on  behalf  of  the  men 
who  fought  so  Avell,  yet  lost  the  day  at 
Taku. 

One  fact  struck  every  one — and  it  is  a 
fact  of  which  Admiral  Hope  may  Avell  be 
proud — that  from  the  lips  of  those  shat¬ 
tered  men  and  officers  there  arose  no 
complaint  of  having  been  wantonly  sacri¬ 
ficed  or  misled ;  and  had  it  been  thought 
so,  the  anguish  of  the  moment  Avonld  as¬ 
suredly  have  Avrung  it  from  their  lips,  and 
yet  have  met  with  kindly  pardon.  On  the 
contnary,  though  all  acknowledged  them¬ 
selves  thoroughly  beaten  in  the  fight,  yet 
every  mouth  rang  Avith  praises  of  the  lead¬ 
er  AA'ho  had  set  them  such  an  example ; 
and  had  Admiral  Hope  next  day  called 
for  volunteers  to  rcncAV  the  fight,  despe¬ 
rate  as  such  a  measure  might  have  been 
deemed,  there  was  not  one  of  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  his  force  that  would  not  again 
have  che«?rfully  followed  him.  A  repulse 
arising  from  the  blunders  of  a  leader 
never  meets  such  svmpathy.  Officers 
and  men  knew  all  had  been  done  as  they 
themselves  would  have  suggested,  had 
they  been  consulted.  The  Admiral  had 
exhibited  foresight,  audacity,  an<l  gallant 

r)crscvcrance.  They  were  ready  to  fol- 
OAV  such  a  man  to  the  death.  Had  he 
turned  back  without  testing  the  foe,  and 
endeavoring  to  take  the  forts,  every  man’s 
tongue  would  have  railed  at  hitn,  and  all 
England  aa’ouLI  have  stamped  him  an  in¬ 
competent  le.ader. 

The  surA'ivoi-s  knew  that  they  had  been 
partially  entrapped,  and  had  had  to  fight 
far  more  than  mere  Chinamen  ;  and  if  de- 
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feated,  they  could  point  to  their  sinking 
vessels,  to  a  loss  in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  of  four  hundred  and  thirtv-four  officers 
and  men  out  of  eleven  hundred  combat¬ 
ants,  and  ask  their  countrymen  if  they 
had  not  done  their  duty.  Assuredly  they 
had ;  no  men  could  have  done  more. 
Nelson’s  repulse  at  Teneriffe  was  not 
more  glorious  or  less  bloody.  Yet  be  it 
remembered,  (and  our  cheeks  ought  to 
burn  with  shame  at  tlie  recital,)  that  for 
this  most  gallant  deed  of  arms,  so  replete 
with  chivalrous  bravery  and  devotion  to 
Great  Britain,  not  a  single  honor  or  pro¬ 
motion  has  been  publicly  awarded ;  and 
that  act  of  cold  neglect,  and  indeed  indi¬ 
rect  censure,  has  been  perpetrated  by 
those  especially  delegated  to  watch  over 
the  Royal  Navy  of  England,  to  keep 
.alive  its  spirit,  and  who  are  supposed  to 
encourage  the  men  and  youth  of  this  na¬ 
tion  to  enter  on  board  her  men-of-war. 
Shame  on  ye !  shame  on  ye !  not  a  thou¬ 
sand  medals,  wrung  from  you  at  a  later 
day,  can  heal  the  wounded  honor  of  the 
men  thus  unjustly  tre.ated. 

There  was  no  rest  for  any  during  that 
sad  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  J  une ;  and 
daylight  still  found  the  exhausted  officers 
and  men  endeavoring  to  save  the  flotilLo, 
and  place  the  wounded  out  of  reach  of 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  forts.  That  we 
were  thoroughly  beaten  back,  there  could 
be  no  question ;  even  the  sturdy  seamen 
and  marines,  begrimed  with  powder, 
blood,  and  mud,  rubbed  their  heads,  and 
owned  it  had  been  “  a  mortal  thrashing 
yet  shook  their  horny  fists,  and  looked  de¬ 
fiance  at  the  rascjils,  be  they  whoever 
they  were,  behind  those  invulnerjible 
parapets  of  mud.  The  sun  rose  on  a 
shattered  squadron.  The  mast-heads  of 
the  Lee  .and  Kestrel  were  alone  visible ; 
they  had  been  fought  until  they  sank  be¬ 
neath  their  gallant  crews.  The  Cormo¬ 
rant,  in  an  attempt  to  drop  out,  fell  across 
channel,  got  aground,  and  had  to  be  teni- 

f)Oi*arily  abandoned  to  save  unnecessary 
oss  of  life ;  the  Haughty  was  sinking  — 
the  Plover  and  Starling  ashore  under  the 
batteries,  and  abandoned  by  the  small 
surviving  portion  of  their  crews ;  in  short, 
the  only  vessels  in  safety  at  daylight  were 
the  Nimrod,  Banterer,  Forrester,  Opos¬ 
sum,  and  Janus — and  six  out  of  the  eleven 
vessels  which  went  into  action  were  thus 
sunk  or  disabled.  The  condition  of  the 
pertonnel  in  the  squadron  equally  well 
proved  the  stubbornness  of  tiie  fight. 


Lieut.-Commanders  Rason  and  Clutter- 
buck;  Captain  M’Kenna,  1st  Royals; 
Lieutenants  Graves,  Wolridge,  and  In- 
glis ;  Mr.  Herbert,  midshipman  —  were 
killed  in  action.  The  Admiral,  (’aptains 
Shadwell  and  Vansittart,  Colonel  Lemon, 
R.M.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Hulcatt,  chaplain, 
as  well  as  a  sad  list  of  subordinates,  were 
of  the  severely  w’ounded  :  in  short,  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive.  Captain  Willes 
(Flag-Captain,)  and  M.ajor  Fisher,  R.E., 
were  the  only  two  not  wounded ;  .and  of 
the  entire  force,  which  never  h.ad  more 
than  eleven  hundred  men  in  action,  the 
killed  amounted  to  eighty-nine,  and  the 
wounded  to  three  hundred  .and  forty-five 
in  number,  or  a  tot.al  loss  of  four  hundred 
.and  thirty-four.  The  French,  out  of 
their  petty  contingent,  consisting  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Uuchayla,  h.ad 
four  killed  and  ten  wounded,  amongst  the 
latter  the  g.allant  Commandant  Tricault, 
who  had  stood  throughout  the  day  in  the 
foremost  of  the  fight : 

British  forces  actually  engaged. 

11  Vessels — 1100  men. 

Losses  of  Vessels. 

Sunk.  Disabled.  Much  damaged. 

8  4  3 

Losses  of  3fen  and  Officers. 

Killed.  Wounded.  Surviving. 

89  345  660 

Directly  it  was  light  enough  to  work, 
Captain  Willes  proceeded  to  save  as  many 
of  the  abandoned  vessels  as  possible,  and 
to  blow  up  or  destroy  those  that  couM 
not  be  saved.  Although  the  enemy  made 
deliberate  and  telling  practice  at  the  men 
so  employed,  the  surviving  officers  and 
men  succeeded  in  recovering  three  of  the 
sunk  and  abandoned  vessels,  and  those 
that  could  not  be  carried  off,  the  Cormo¬ 
rant,  Lee,  and  Plover,  were  destroyed 
and  rendered  worthless  to  the  enemy  as 
trophies  of  their  victory. 

Apart  from  the  forts  keeping  up  an 
excellent  fire  upon  our  men,  large  work¬ 
ing-parties  covered  the  face  of  their  works, 
and  rapidly  made  good  the  damage  done 
to  the  para[)et8,  embrasures,  and  man¬ 
tlets,*  by  our  fire  on  the  tu’enty-fifth  ;  and 


•  They  were  of  (tout  wood,  covered  externally 
with  a  wattling  of  ratans,  so  as  to  be  riilc-proofl 
The  mantlet  worked  on  hiuges  or  rollers  fitt^  lo 
the  outer  and  lower  edge  of  the  embrasures,  and  was 
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during  the  next  two  successive  nights  the 
enemy  kept  a  most  vigilant  look-out,  and 
often  lighted  up  the  front  of  the  batteries 
with  fire-balls,  in  anticipation  of  another 
night-assault. 

The  mantlets  alluded  to  were  so 
striking  an  innovation  in  Chinese  warfare, 
and  reminded  many  so  painfully  of  the 
bitter  siege  of  Sebastopol,  that  we  must 
describe  them,  leaving  others  to  conjec¬ 
ture  how  the  slow-marching  Chinamen 
should  have  suddenly  learnt  to  apply 
them  so  ingeniously  and  successfully  to 
the  Forts  of  Taku.  These  m.antlct8 
would  be  quite  worthy  of  imitation  in 
our  own  fortifications,  and  the  cleverness 
with  which  they  were  worked  deserves 
all  praise.  Had  they  been  fitted  to  the 
u[)per  port  or  embrasure-sill,  any  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  lanyard  would  have  caused 
them  to  fall  down  and  block  up  the  gun- 
port,  so  that  they  would  have  to  be  blown 
away  to  enable  the  gun  to  work ;  but 
placed  as  they  were,  by  attaching  the 
lanyards  to  the  gun-carriage,  as  the  piece 
recoiled,  it  closed  its  own  mantlet,  and  if 
the  lines  were  shot  away,  the  mantlet 
merely  fell  down,  and  left  the  gun  to  fight 
in  an  ordin.ary  embrasure.  There  was 
one  more  fact  observed,  which,  evincing 
foreign  advice  and  instruction,  we  deem 


triced  up  or  lowered  down  by  means  of  lines  leadinfj 
upward  through  the  parapet  on  each  side  of  the  gun. 
When  closed  up,  tho  casemated  embrasures  were  not 
easily  detected  in  the  smoke  of  action,  and  the 
gun  was  loaded  and  laid  point  blank  before  being 
run  out.  Directly  all  was  ready,  down  went  the 
mantlet,  out  ran  tho  gun,  a  shot  was  fired  into  the 
mass  of  vessels,  and  as  the  gun  recoiled  the  mantlet 
went  up  again  with  such  expedition  that  our  men 
required  sharp  eyes  to  detect  which  of  tho  enemy's 
embrasures  was  firing  and  ought  next  to  bo  si¬ 
lenced. 


worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Government : 
we  are  assured  by  one  who  shared  in  the 
honors  of  this  bloody  day,  that  he  caliber- 
ed  most  of  the  shot  that  struck  and 
lodged  on  board  his  vessel ;  they  were  of 
a  caliber  generally  used  by  Russians,  and 
these,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  we  now 
find  the  Pekin  Hoard  of  Ordnance  lo 
have  adopted.  We  own  that  wfuatever 
be  our  o]iinions  upon  these  coincidences, 
those  opinions  do  not  create  any  alarm  as 
to  the  issue  of  such  foreign  a(lvice,  pro¬ 
vided  that  we  deal  with  CMiina  in  future 
with  a  full  recognition  of  the  fact.  Our 
only  danger  lies  in  fancying  we  are  dealing 
with  the  same  people  at  Pekin  that  we 
have  to  do  Avith  elsewhere  throughout 
China. 

Russia  must  expand  ;  she  Avants.  East¬ 
ern  empire;  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
God  call  those  northern  hordes  over 
which  the  Czar  rules,  to  march  forAA'ard 
to  the  conquest  of  climes  more  blest  than 
those  which  have  been  the  cradle  of  the 
race.  Western  Europe,  dear  old  soul ! 
put  on  her  spectacles,  and  flourished  her 
mop  in  the  face  of  the  Muscovite  when  he 
looked  toAA'ards  Westera  Asia  and  Tur¬ 
key.  We  saA’ed  the  Mohammedan,  but 
we  sacrificed  the  Buddhist  nations.  Our 
possessions  Ea.st  of  Hindostan,  our 
Chinese  commerce,  which  it  would  have 
taken  ages  to  endanger  by  way  of  Persia 
and  Turkey,  h.ave  become  insecure  ever 
since  the  Russian  occupation  of  the 
Amour  and  Manchouria,  an  occupation 
only  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a 
Russian  eastern  empire  in  Northern 
China  and  .Japan,  which  will  over-tower 
and  over-shadow,  Avith  its  military  organ¬ 
ization  and  brute  force,  the  Empire  of 
Britain,  based  upon  commerce,  justice, 
and  forbearance. 
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VroB  Uaemlllan’i  Hagkilne. 

PHENOMENA  OF  PAPER,  PEN,  AND  INK; 

AN  EXCURSUS  IN  TECHNOLOGY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  WILSON. 


Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  young,  I 
was  told  by  a  preceptor  that,  when  asking 
for  writing-materials,  I  should  request 
Paper,  I’en,  and  Ink  —  not  Pen,  Ink,  and 
Pajter ;  Ink,  Paper,  and  Pen ;  or  the  i 
three  scriptorial  essentials  in  any  other 
order  than  that  first  named.  I  have 
since  been  told  that  the  second  formula 
was  more  in  accordance  with  modern  i 
etiquette ;  but  I  was  taught  to  prefer  the  I 
first.  No  reason,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
was  given  for  this  rule,  wliich  I  never  had 
fi)rmal  occasion  to  apply.  It  seemed  to 
me,  when  I  first  heard  it,  to  be  merely  a 
conventional  arrangement  of  words,  built 
as  much  on  a  basis  of  euphony,  as  on  a 
recognition  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  things  named.  Yet  it  appeared  to 
regard  their  importance  also,  and  to 
imply  that  he  who  proposed  to  write 
should  first  provide  himself  with  paper^ 
then  look  out  for  a  and  lastly  make 
search  at  his  leisure  lor  ink.  I  fre<piently 
put  to  myself  these  questions:  Was  it 
intended  by  this  mode  of  asking  to  signify 
that  the  paper  W'as  a  more  important 
writing-material  than  the  pen^  and  the 
j)en  than  the  iiik ;  and  further,  would  the 
idioms  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  be  found  sanctioning  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  words,  and  for  the  reasons 
supposed  ?  But  in  trying  to  answer  these 
questions,  I  was  thrown  back  on  the  still 
more  fundamental  problem  :  What  in  its 
fullest  sense  is  the  idea  conveyed  in  the 
respective  words.  Paper,  Pen,  and  Ink? 
And  ag.ain  :  What  is  the  relative  import¬ 
ance,  as  graphic  or  scriptorial  materials, 
of  the  things  represented  by  them  ?  A 
little  reflection  showed  that  the  points  of 
view  fi  om  which  these  questions  could  be 
looked  at  were  so  many,  and  so  different, 
that  no  two  nations,  and  perhajis  no  two 
individuals  were  likely  to  answer  them  in 
the  same  way ;  and  that  to  press  for  an 
unanimous  judgment  would  bo  foolish  and 


useless.  At  the  same  time  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  seeking  to  reach  an  individual 
conclusion,  and  the  one  to  which  I  was  led 
in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  erratic  excur¬ 
sus  is  here  oflTered  with  due  deference  to 
the  reader. 

The  names  of  the  three  chief  writing- 
materials — Paper,  l*en,  and  Ink — are  ty]>- 
ical  or  representative.  Paper  represents 
all  the  receptive  materbls  of  gri^hic  art ; 
in  a  word,  every  surlace  or  body  on  which 
we  can  paint,  write,  print,  carve,  inscribe, 
or  otherwise  impress  the  jortraits  of  visi¬ 
ble  things,  the  pictures  of  imagined  ob¬ 
jects,  and  the  signs  or  symbols  which 
constitute  written  language.  The  Pen 
represents  every  graphic  tool  by  which 
such  painting,  writing,  printing,  carving, 
inscribing,  or  impressing  is  effected.  Ink 
rc|)resent8  every  tint,  shadow,  or  color 
which  is  employed  to  render  more  true  to 
nature,  more  significant,  or  more  visible, 
the  work  of  the  graphic  tool  on  the  re¬ 
ceptive  material.  At  first  sight,  it  seems 
the  lca.st  essential  of  the  graphic  three; 
for,  with  the  manifest  exception  of  the 
pictorial  representation  of  coloretl  objects, 
it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  leave 
to  the  blind  a  great  part  of  written  lan¬ 
guage  open  to  a  full  interpretation  and  a 
free  use.  Nevertheless,  color  in  its  gra- 
hic  relations  can  be  placed  little,  if  at  all, 
elow  its  two  sisters,  for  the  blind  as¬ 
suredly  are  greatly  hindered  in  their  in¬ 
terpretation  and  employment  of  written 
characters  by  the  invisibility  of  the  latter 
to  them;  and  those  who  do  see  are  im¬ 
mensely  assisted  in  reading  'and  writing 
by  the  color  of  the  symbols  before  them. 
In  truth,  even  where  we  seem  to  dispense 
with  color,  as  in  engraved  or  sculptured 
letters,  in  reality  w’c  introduce  it,  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  so  that  they  are  unequally  illu¬ 
minated,  and  the  place  of  ink  is  supplied 
by  shadows. 

It  should  thus  seem,  that,  passing  by 
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for  the  time  with  aft’eetioniite  sympatliy  |  When  we  look,  however,  at  their  prae- 
the  privations  of  the  blind,  we  nnist  j  tieal  employment,  we  find  that  it  has 
assign  to  each  visible  graphic  material  |  always  been  a  mneh  more  difiicnlt  thin" 
an  equality  of  value.  And  such  is  our  '  for  mankind  to  furnish  themselves  with 
general  and  surely  our  wise  estimate,  j  the  first  two  than  with  the  last.  They 
The  ]>urest  and  most  spotless  of  tablets,  ;  are  better  symbolized,  therefore,-  by  an 
the  finest  and  boldest  of  pens,  the  richest  j  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  two  equ.al 
and  deepest  of  colors,  should  all  come  I  and  longer  .sides  are  the  paper  and  j)en, 
together  when  some  great  graphic  work  aiul  the  unequal  side,  a  very  little  shorter, 
inu^t  be  done.  Yet  often  all  the  three  is  the  ink.  Moreover,  when  they  are  in 
can  not  be  marshaled  side  by  side;  nay,  [  a<-tive,  diversifies!  use,  their  true  symbol 
when  the  necessity  for  their  use  is  great-  j  is  a  scalene  triangle,  of  which  the  ink  is 
est,  there  may  be  as  many  as  two  of  them  |  generally  the  shortest  side,  w'hilst  some- 
wanting.  fStrangely,  however,  it  some-  times  the  paper,  sometimes  the  pen  is  the 
times  happens  that  one  of  them  can  for  a  longest.  Thus  to  the  sculj)tor  the  chisel¬ 
time  disclnirge  the  duties  of  all  three.  |  yK,*n  is  the  long  side.  To  the  sailor  steer- 
The  olive  leaf  which  Noah’s  dove  brought  I  ing  by  night,  the  color-ink  of  the  red  light- 
back  to  the  Ark,  was  for  it  paper,  pen  house  Lamp.  To  the  blind-mute  the  living 
and  ink;  ami  Noah  had  no  difficulty  in  I  paper  of  his  h.and.  To  the  printei’,  again, 
reading  the  statement  on  the  leaf,  that  !  the  triangle  is  barely  scalene,  and  even 
“the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  |  sometimes  seems  equilateral, 
earth.”  The  branch  which  floated  ]»a.st  j  The  world  of  graphic  and  scriptori.al 
Columbus  .as  he  went  sailing  westwjird  1  art  is  thus,  as  it  were,  entered  by  a 
was  a  whole  folio  in  Nature  -  printing  j  gateway,  of  which  the  two  t.all  side 
iqM*!!  the  trees  of  America:  and  of  the  '  pillars  or  jambs  are  the  paj)er  and  pen, 
rainbow  which  spans  the  sky  the  com-  ;  and  the  shorter  lintel  crossing  them  is 
jilaint  of  the  nations  h.as  ever  been,  only  ,  the  ink. 

that  it  is  an  illuminated  mis.sal,  which  in  '  I.et  us  stand  l)efore  this  porch  which 
a  moment  so  gracefully  crowds  itself  with  j  leads  into  a  land  of  wonders,  .and  ad- 
inscription  upon  inscription  that  they  are  ,  mire  one  by  one  its  triple  conqionents. 
able  to  read  but  a  few  lines  in  the  thick  We  will  exalt  each  in  turn,  and  praise 
clustered  paragraphs.  I  each  to  the  fullest,  beginning  with  the 

Wo  can  not  hope,  however,  like  the  j  right  -  hand  pillar  inamed  Paper,  and 
Diluvian  dove,  to  unite  the  whole  three  giving  it  for  the  time  the  amplest  pre- 
unless  on  rare  m-civsions,  or  be  certain  '  eminence. 
th.at  our  writitig  will  be  read  by  eyes  as 

8aga»-ious  as  those  of  the  Patriarch.  The  No  wonder  the  scribe  asks  first  for 
e.vamples  we  h.ave  given  are  all  indeed  paper!  The  pen  does  its  work,  and 
Divine,  in  invention  and  application.  To  perishes  in  doing  it.  The  ink  forgets 
>is  nevertheless*  is  not  denied  the  power  the  lines  in  whicli  it  was  gui<led,  unless 
of  piitting  two  at  lea.st  of  the  graphic  the  pajKu-  gnisps  it  and  fixes  it.  The 
requisites  together.  This  has  been  done  enduringness  of  the  graphic  work  is  in 
from  the  first.  A  bit  of  charcoal,  or  a  the  guardianship  of  the  pajK*r.  The 
piece  of  chalk,  or  a  black  lead  |x*ncil,  is  nations  have  tried  in  turn  many  kinds  of 
l)en  and  ink  in  one.  The  j)hotographer’8  j  paper,  but  have  prefeired  from  the  begin- 
sensltive  plate  is  paper  and  ink  in  one.  ning  until  now,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time 
'I’he  dyer’s  mordanted  tissue  is  paper  and  prefer,  one  kind  to  all  others. 
l>en  in  one ;  ami  we  deal  with  paper,  pen,  Stones  have  been  touched  by  the  finger 
and  ink  in  one,  when  we  count  upon  our  '  of  God  into  Tables  of  the  Law.  Rocks 
fingers,  and  when  the  dumb  and  the  blind,  !  riven  by  lightning  and  smoothed  by  the 
pliwring  their  hands  together,  xvrite  in  in-  j  glacier  have  been  jilowed  by  the  chisel 
visible  ink  on  each  other’s  palms.  i  into  the  Doomesd.ay  Ibwks  and  annuals 

Any  one  of  the  three  can  thus  on  occa- 1  and  almanacs  of  nations.  The  hardest 
sion  be  dispensed  with,  so  that  no  one  '  of  gems  has  furrowed  below  the  harder 
seemingly  can  claim  ])recedence  of  the  |  steel  into  words  of  awe  and  wisdom, 
others.  C’onsidered  in  themselves,  there-  Every  metal,  from  the  dull  lead  to  the 
fore,  they  may  be  represented  by  an  shining  gold,  has  submitted  to  bt^ar  some 
equilateral  triangle,  of  which  the  three  sign  or  inscription.  The  sand  on  the  sea- 
equal  sides  are  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  shore  has  been  written  on  between  tide 
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and  tide.  Tlie  clay  of  the  field  has  ac- 1  bodies  of  livinpf  men !  There  arc  nice 
knowledged  the  stiunp,  and  bound  itself  '  discussions  in  historical  works  as  to  the 
by  the  ordeal  of  fire  to  j)roclaim  the  truth  date  of  the  first  English  paper-mill,  and 
intrusted  to  it,  so  long  as  it  endured,  whether  British  paj>er  is  older  than  the 
All  the  unliving  things  of  the  sleeping  j  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Queen  EIiz.a- 
mineral  world,  except  the  wild  sea  and  beth!  Say,  rather,  Queen  Boadicea,  or, 
the  viewless  air,  have  served  man  as  pa- 1  far  beyond  her,  select  Queen  Anonyma, 
j>er.  On  .all  of  them  he  has  written  nis  j  who  reigned  in  pre-historic  times.  Our 
thoughts,  and  W'here  he  had  a  great  ancestors  wrote  on  their  fair  skins,  in 
thought  to  express,  one  material  has  suf-  native  woad  or  indigo,  what  they  sought 
ticed  for  its  expression  nearly  as  w’ell  as  to  put  on  record,  and  for  I  know  not 
another.  From  the  once  living  world  he  how  many  thousand  years  the  practice 
has  borrowed  the  fiat  bones  of  dead  ani-  has  prevailed  down  to  our  own  day.  It 
mals  as  writing-tablets ;  the  tusks  of  wild  is  dying  out,  yet  it  still  continues  among 
elephants  he  has  converted  into  drawing-  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  for  a  touching 
boards ;  and  the  skins  of  many  creatures  reason. 

have  served  liim  as  parchment.  The  sailor  imprints  his  name  in  indel- 

But  esj)ecially  has  he  gathered  from  ible  characters  on  his  arm,  that,  should 
dead  plants.  When  “  by  desire  of  power  the  fate  which  every  moment  hangs 
the  angels  fell,  and  men  by  that  of  Know-  over  him,  overtake  him,  and  the  gnawing 
ledge,”  as  Bacon  reminds  us  they  did,  it  se.a-monster  or  the  wasting  sea-wave  dis- 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  that  the  coveted  figure  him  beyoml  recognition,  pei’chance 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  rose  before  the  words  on  his  limb  will  secure  him 
our  first  mother.  And  with  a  tree  the  Christum  burial  on  shore,  and  save 
literature  of  every  highly  civilized  people  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife,  or  sweetheart 
inseparably  connects  itself,  preserving  by  at  home  from  being 
such  terms  as  library,  coilex,  folio,  and 

leaf,  its  recognition  of  the  peculiar  in-  -  ‘‘  doomed  to  bear 

debtedness  of  mankind  to  plants  for  what  The  hope  that  keeps  alive  despair.” 

w’e,  par  excellence,  style  paper.  And  can 

it  be  the  blood  of  Eve  stirring  in  our  veins.  The  sailors,  true  to  the  tradition  of  their 
that  makes  us  turn  from  even  tlie  most  sea-cradle,  mark  their  arms  with  blue, 
suitable  of  those  dead  papers,  and  find  The  soldiers  use  gunpowder ;  and  I  have 
such  delight  as  we  do  in  carving  the  seen  one  w'ild  mercenary  fighter  who  pre- 
names  of  those  we  love  upon  the  bark  of  |  ferred  the  blood-red  vermilion,  lie  had 
living  trees?  Strange  pnoctice,  with  its  been  at  the  Retreat  from  Moscow,  and 
absurd  as  well  as  its  practical  side !  In  had  fought  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  ami 
the  Museum  of  Kew  Gardens  I  have  Waterloo.  With  his  life  appraised  by 
stopped  once  and  again  to  gaze  at  a  himself  at  a  shilling  a  day,  he  shrank  from 
strange  and  touching  memorial  of  the  a  nameless  sepulcher,  .and  had  printed  his 
fidelity  with  which  a  living  tree  tvill  pre-  name  (Joseph  Jankowski)  on  his  llesh, 
serve,  and  even  perjietuate  by  reproduc-  that,  though  robbed  after  de.ath  of  all 
tion  the  record  confided  to  it.  On  the  else,  he  might  still  have  the  chance  of 
inner  liber,  or  book -bark,  some  one,  a  falling  into  the  lumds  of  his  comrades, 
century  or  more  ago,  has  carved  two  and  be  laid  in  a  soldier’s  grave, 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  probably  the  Affecting  .as  such  inemori.al8  are,  they 
initials  of  a  name,  with  a  date  attached,  are,  like  a  last  will  and  testament,  not 
Long  since  the  carver  has  died  into  dust,  intended  to  come  into  operation  till  after 
but  the  tree,  faithful  to  its  charge,  has  death,  and  they  h.ave  no  force  while  the 
not  only  |>re8erved  the  letters  unharmed,  testator  liveth.  From  them  I  rise  in 
but,  as  if  they  were  dear  to  the  Hama-  thought  to  that  living  wwiting  -  paper 
dryad  who  dwelt  in  its  branches,  h.as  which  is  in  use  all  throughout  life,  and 
slowly  drawn  a  veil  of  bark  over  the  in-  is  useless  after  death ;  without  which  all 
scription,  and  made  a  copy  of  the  letters  other  papers  presented  to  the  eye  are 
in  relief  upon  this  cover !  valueless,  and  possessed  of  which,  all 

From  such  records  on  the  living  pages  others  can  be  dispensed  with.  That  liv- 
of  unconscious  leafy  organisms,  I  find  ing  p.aper  is  within  the  eye ;  anatomists 
myself  unavoidably  led  a  step  higher,  to  call  it  the  retina.  It  is  a  faint  and  filmy 
gaze  at  that  strangest  of  all  papers,  the  web,  finer  than  the  finest  tissue  -  paper. 
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exquisitely  sensitive,  "ood  for  every  gra¬ 
phic  art ;  the  best  of  writing-paper,  draw¬ 
ing-paper,  music-paper;  the  only  paper 
indeeci,  good  for  scriptorial  or  artistic 
purposes.  Yes!  Sculpture  and  carve  as 
you  will,  engrave  and  write,  paint  and 
print,  on  whatever  you  ple.a.se,  you  ex¬ 
ecute  but  outlines  and  rough  drafts,  and 
the  final  touching,  correcting  and  printing 
are  done  when  the  transfer  is  made  to  the 
living  eye-paper.  The  Egyptian  might 
write  on  basiilt,  the  Hebrew  on  gems,  the 
Assyrian  on  alabaster,  the  Greek  on  mar¬ 
ble  and  ivory,  the  Etrusc.an  on  clay,  the 
Venetian  on  glass,  the  Anglo-Saxon  on 
iron,  and  all  the  people  of  the  w'orld  on 
endless  stone  and  met.al,  wood  and  other 
surfaces,  but  these  are  in  every  c.ase  only 
what  the  printer  or  engraver  calls  proofs  , 
or  revises.  The  final  printing-room  is  j 
the  eye ;  there  the  only  impressions  which 
are  seen  are  struck  off.  All  previous  | 
printings  are  rejected,  or  rather  of  them- 1 
selves  cease  to  be ;  neither  are  first  | 
proofs,  outline  designs,  or  rough  drafts 
essentially  necessary.  The  telegraph- 
needle  swaying  in  the  .air,  the  revolving 
handles  on  the  clock-di.al,  the  time -ball 
falling,  write  and  print  directly  on  the 
retina-paper.  And  the  fewer  the  print¬ 
ings  .and  transfers,  the  fewer  the  nis- 
takes. 

To  the  eye-p.aper  must  be  transferred 
all  that  h.as  been  written  on  paper  of 
any  other  kind,  before  it  can  be  read  or 
interju-eted ;  and  if  the  writing  can  be 
directly  inscribed  on  the  retina-sheet,  all 
intermediate  paj)ers  are  worse  th.an  use¬ 
less.  Beyond  this  we  can  not  go.  At 
every  moment  a  new  sheet  of  this  choicest 
nerve-jiaper  is  spread  within  the  eye  to 
receive  a  new'  inscription.  With  light¬ 
ning  speed  the  soul  deciphers  it,  and  the 
paper  is  changed. 

So  much  for  the  P.aper ;  and  now  we 
turn  to  the  left  pillar  of  our  porch  and 
ask :  Is  the  Pex  of  eipial  eminence  with 
the  jiaper,  and  worthy  to  be  called  its 
peer  ?  Who  shall  deny  that  it  is  ?  for  if 
.all  other  papers  ultimately  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  the  retin.a-paper  of  the  eye, 
what  is  a  jien  but  a  living  finger,  or,  more 
fully,  a  living  hand  ?  When  a  dumb  man 
spe.aks  to  .another,  moving  his  fingers  be¬ 
fore  him,  we  have  writing  reduced  to  its 
simplest  conditions.  Witli  his  finger  as  a 
pen,  he  writes  through  the  air  on  the  re¬ 
tina-paper  of  his  neighbor’s  eye.  It  is 


true  th.at  he  generally  uses  both  hands, 
.and  the  one  is  sometimes  t.aking  the  jtlace 
of  the  paper  on  which  the  other  writes. 
But  the  tw’o  are  not  needed.  The  e.xjie- 
rience  of  electric  telegraphy  has  shown 
that  the  motion  of  two  fingers  of  one 
hand  would  suffice  for  the  sjielling  of 
every  word  in  our  language,  letter  by 
letter. 

We  rise  but  one  step  in  complexity 
when  we  reach  the  Eastern  schoolmaster, 
sitting  cross-legged  among  his  cross-leg¬ 
ged  pupils,  e.ach  with  busy  finger  inscrib¬ 
ing  numerals  on  the  sand,  and  asking  no 
intermediate  pen  or  pencil  to  facilitate  his 
c,a!culations.  The  Egyptian  and  Greek  of 
old  practiced  their  geometry  in  the  same 
simple  w.ay,  and  ajsthetic.al  travelers  like 
Bayard  T.aylor  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of 
the  devices  which  the  wandering  Chinese 
artist  jiroduces,  with  his  wetted  forefinger 
.and  a  little  coloring  matter,  on  a  tablet  of 
porcelain,  or  any  smooth  surface  that 
comes  in  his  w.ay.  And  if  W’e  use  in  .ad¬ 
dition  to  our  hands  certain  implements 
which  we  call  pens,  it  is  because  we  must 
often  write  for  eyes  distant  from  us  in 
space,  and  distant  in  time;  must  send 
messages  to  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  and  make  records  for  genera¬ 
tions  yet  unborn.  Tlierefore,  as  our  hands 
are  not  long  enough  or  strong  enough,  or 
our  finger-n.ails  sharp  enough,  .and  as  the 
blood  in  our  veins  can  not  be  shed  from 
our  finger-tips  as  ink  at  a  dLst.ance,  we 
arm  these  hands  with  what  we  call  pens  ; 
but  the  power  is  in  the  hand,  not  in  the 
pen,  .and  any  thing  will  almost  do  for  one. 

It  was  a  foolish  wish  of  the  jioet’s ; 
“  Oh  !  for  a  pen  plucked  from  a  seraph’s 
wing !”  What  good  could  that  do  him  ? 
Had  he  asked  the  lo.an  of  the  seraph’s 
living  hand,  there  would  have  been  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  request.  If  the  seraphic  pow¬ 
er  be  in  the  ])oet,  the  smallest  humming¬ 
bird’s  quill  will  serve  to  give  it  expres¬ 
sion;  .and  if  th.at  power  be  wanting,  he 
will  write  as  a  weakling  even  with  a  se¬ 
raph’s  pen-feather.  A  man’s  hand  is  his 
pen,  and,  as  necessity  demands,  he  siiji- 
plenieuts  its  shortcomings  now  by  one 
weapon  or  tool,  now  by  another.  A 
sword  is  sometimes  the  best  pen ;  some¬ 
times  an  ax ;  sometimes  a  chisel ;  some- 
I  times  a  needle  ;  a  bit  of  copper;  an  iron 
j  wire ;  a  piece  of  loadstone ;  a  liimj*  of 
ch.alk ;  a  metal  punch ;  a  burnt  stick ;  a 
split  reed  or  feather  ;  a  bundle  of  bristles ; 
1  a  drop  of  chemical  liquid ;  a  ray  of  light  j 
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a  ray  of  darkness.  In  so  far  then  as  these 
and  all  other  pens  but  supplement  the 
hand,  which  is  the  true  pen,  I  jtlace  it  side 
by  side  with  the  eye,  the  true  paper. 

On  each  of  those,  and  all  the  other  sujv 
plementary  pens,  I  would  willingly  linger. 
Volumes  might  be  written  on  them.  The 
Jinrnt  Sfirk,  the  ])en  of  common  humani¬ 
ty,  of  which  the  pencil  aiid  the  writing- 
pen  are  simple  modifications !  The  Jinia/t, 
the  fine-art  pen,  ecpiivalent  to  the  burnt 
stick,  changed  from  the  rigid  immobility, 
which  was  all  that  prosaic  reality  needed, 
into  the  pliant  hair-tasstd,  obedient  to 
every  motion  of  the  idealist’s  hand !  The 
Chisel,  the  architect’s  and  sculptor’s  litho¬ 
graphic  pen,  with  which  cathedrals  and 
Sebasto]X)ls  are  written  in  granite,  and 
gods  and  men  in  marble !  Tlie  Printer's 
Type,  the  pen  of  civilization,  with  which  ' 
nation  speaks  to  nation,  and,  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days,  (4od  speaks  to  all  men !  The  ' 
Electric  Telegraph,  the  world's  short-hand  , 
pen,  which  strings  together  the  cities  of 
the  globe  like  beads  upon  its  wire,  and 
makes  it  the  s.ame  time  of  day  with  them 
all !  The  Actinic  Ray,  nature’s  photo¬ 
graphic,  pen  with  which  the  stars  write  to 
each  other;  the  newest,  and,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  most  wonderful  of  pens  which  man 
has  acquired  !  All  those  deserve  notice, 
but  to  the  last  alone  I  shall  refer.  It  has 
this  peculiarity  .about  it,  that  it  is  rather 
lent  to  us  th.an  made  by  us  for  ourselves ; 
and  some  of  its  most  wonderful  work  is 
done  without  the  interference  of  human 


into  dust,  and  every  manuscript  of  the 
Bible  and  writing  of  the  .ancient  world 
fade  into  irrecoverable  blankness  ;  never¬ 
theless,  we  sh.all  pos.sess  the  power  of  re¬ 
calling  and  reproducing  them  in  almost 
.absolute  fac-simile ;  and,  thotigh  that  docs 
not  warrant  the  least  neglect  of  the  origi¬ 
nals,  it  supplies  a  consolation  for  the  loss 
which  some  day  mnst  bring,  such  .as  none 
of  our  foi'efathers  had. 

A  friend  has  «lescribed  to  me  the 
sj)eechless  amazfunent  with  which  a  wild 
I  Arab  Chief  of  the  Desert  w.atched,  in  a 
I  tent  near  ('airo,  the  development  of  a 
photogr.ajdi  of  the  Great  Sphinx.  When 
j  in  the  faint  light,  the  gl.a.ss  taken,  as  it 
I  seemed  unchanged  from  the  camer.a,  ami 
subjected  thereafter  to  a  simple  bajitism, 
began  to  reveal  line  by  line  the  well-known 
features  of  the  mysterious  sculpture,  the 
Arab  turned  to  my  Informant,  and,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  photographer,  exclaimed  :  “  He 
is  the  eldest  son  of  Satan !” 

With  the  Arab’s  wonder  we  should 
profoundly  symjiathize,  .although  it  is  not 
from  the  hamls  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
'  that  we  will  take  the  {lencil  of  light.  It 
.  spe.aks  for  itself  as  one  of  the  choicest  gifts 
j  of  God  reserved  for  us  in  these  latter  days. 
With  this  feeling  I  have  found  myself  in 
a  dre.am  of  the  night,  among  the  spirits  of 
j  the  great  dead  in  the  silent  land,  myself 
1  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  a  vist.ant  for 
*  the  briefest  space  from  this  upper  world. 
■There  could  be  no  speech  between  us; 

I  but  to  their  longing  looks  for  information 


hands.  Of  all  its  astonishing  and  every- ; 
day  incre.asing  wonders,  as  guided  by  ■ 
man,  none  perhaps  is  more  marvelous  ' 
than  its  power  to  confer  per|K‘tual  youth  I 
upon  every  thing  around  us.  The  stars 
of  heaven,  the  beautiful  faces  upon  earth, 
the  glories  of  the  sea  and  sky,  it  transfers 
fi»r  us  to  abiding  tablets,  and  multiplies 
to  infinity.  Familiarity  has  .already  dead¬ 
ened  us  to  the  v.alue  of  these  memorials  ; 
yet  it  is  very  great.  All  the  visible  his¬ 
torical  monuments  of  the  world  are  by  it,  i 
in  an  important  sense,  rendered  imperish-  j 
nble.  The  features  of  the  planets,  the  in- ! 
constant  moon  herself,  the  mighty  moun-  ' 
tains  of  the  globe,  the  famous  buildings 
of  all  nations,  their  great  pictures,  their 
great  sculptures,  their  rare  manuscripts, 
have  now  the  seal  of  immort.ality  set  upon 
them  by  light.  The  Pyramids  may  crum¬ 
ble  down,  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon 
waste  utterly  away,  the  Transfiguration 
.and  the  Crucifixion  resolve  themselves 


regarding  that  world  from  which  they 
ha<l  come,  and  to  which  they  could  not 
return,  methought  I  replied  by  laying  be¬ 
fore  the  pale  conclave  the  .shadowy  jiho- 
tograjdis  which  were  in  my  hands.  And 
the  ancient  Egyptian  saw  that  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  would  waste  no  more ;  and  the  Greek 
j  was  consoled  that  the  ruin  of  his  temples 
I  could  proceed  no  further,  and  knew  that 
j  at  length  a  Prometheus  hatl  come,  who 
with  the  very  fire  of  heaven  had  made 
each  marble  form  immort.al  ;  and  the 
Italian  painter  ceased  to  sigh  at  the  fad¬ 
ing  of  his  frescoes ;  and  the  Medueval 
architect  motirned  no  longer  over  his 
cathedral  falling  before  those  fierce  Icon- 
I  oclasts,  the  Lightning  and  the  North 
I  Wind,  the  Snow  .and  the  Bain  ;  and  the 
I  ancient  Christian  who,  in  the  scriptoritim 
j  of  his  convent,  centuries  ago,  had  reve¬ 
rently  copied,  letter  l)V  letter,  every  jot 
I  and  tittle  of  the  veneralfle  Kv.angel  before 
1  him,  felt  that  the  days  of  faithful  coppng 
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bad  come  back  again — iiay,  wore  exceed-  j  were  wanted ;  every  clear  nigbt  tbe  moon 
ed  in  faithfulness  —  and  realized  tb.at  to  and  tbe  stars  offered  their  services,  and, 
the  end  of  time  bis  labor  might  not  prove  ;  as  no  other  work  was  asked  from  them 
in  vaiji.  And  over  all  the  spiritual  faces  they  drew  the  church  spire  and  surrouiul- 
a  gleam  of  shadowy  sunshine  passed,  as  I  ing  landscape  on  the  mirror  of  the  tele- 
awoke  ;  and  behold  it  was  a  dream.  scope  as  they  made  their  rounds. 

This  pencil  of  light,  however,  is  ours  At  length  the  observatory  was  opened, 
only  in  loan.  Nature  is  every  day,  and  the  telesco|)e  t.akeu  down,  and  behold, 
all  the  day,  employing  it  herself,  not  only  upon  its  mirror  a  permjuient  picture  of 
u  riting  transiently  on  the  retina  of  every  the  church-sjiirc  and  the  objects  around 
eye,  but  abidingly  upon  every  object,  it !  The  mirror  had  tarnished  ami  rust- 
Every  shadow  is  a  piece  of  Nature-writ-  ed,  but  the  light  determined  where  the 
ing,  S'ature-printing ;  sometimes  like  a  rusting  should  occur,  and  where  the 
pencil-note  upon  a  slate,  rubbed  out  next  met.al  should  remain  bright,  and  emjiloyed 
moment ;  often  like  the  carving  of  a  gem  the  rust  as  if  it  were  ink  to  furnish  the 
destined  to  endure  for  ages.  These  sha-  I  shadows. 

dows  have  a  strange  power  of  fixing  them- I  The  sun,  the  moon,  .and  the  stars  are 
selves,  and,  could  we  interpret  them,  we  [  writing  in  the  same  fashion  every  day  on 
should  find  them  furnish  the  Sun’s  Diary  every  surface.  The  pens  which  they  use 
or  Record  of  his  daily  work  upon  earth,  are  of  amazing  length.  I  have  elsewhere 
As  it  is,  we  scarcely  recognize  the  exist-  c.alled  the  electric  pen  the  long  pen,  and 
ence  of  such  a  solar  journal,  still  less  en-  i  it  is  by  far  the  longest  earthly  j>cn ;  but 
deavor  to  translate  it.  Yet  daily  it  is  'it  is  a  mere  stunijt  or  pencil-point  when 
issued,  and  there  are  evening  journals  '  compared  in  length  to  ifie  pen  which  the 
also.  The  Moon  not  only  I  sun  stretches  through  sp.ace  to  us  ;  and 

the  sun's  penis  nothing  in  length  to  those 
“  .  .  .  .  nightly  to  the  listening  enrth  j  with  which  more  distant  suns  Avrite  upon 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  I  the  earth,  across  the  vast  abysses  of  space, 

I  These  are  the  oldest  as  well  as  longest, 
but  leaves  the  tokens  of  her  track  avIicpc-  and  among  the  saa  iftest  of  pens.  The 
ever  she  p.asses ;  and  each  of  the  stars  mode  in  Avhich  the  dust  settles  on  a  floor 
AA'alking  in  darkness  keeps  some  chronicle  or  a  Avail,  the  g.ithering  of  the  dew  on 
of  all  that  its  bright  eye  has  seen  during  the  leaves  of  a  flower,  the  fa<ling  of  color 
the  silent  Avatches  of  the  night.  It  may  '  from  :i  carpet  or  a  curtain,  are  all  deter- 
be  diflicult  .at  first  to  believe  this,  Avhen  mined  by  those  Avondrous  beams  of  solar 
Ave  learn  Avh.at  juains  it  costs  to  obtain  and  abysmal  light,  AAhich  draAV  .and  paint 
photographs  of  the  he.avenly  bodies  ;  but  ufKjn  the  globe  Avith  c.atholic  imjmrtiality 
the  difficulty  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  every  object  Avhich  presents  itself  to  tlieir 
swiftness  with  Avhich  they  travel,  and  this  pencils.  At  present  most  of  us  are  indif- 
does  not  hinder  them  from  AA-riting  on  ferent  to  those  AA'ondrous  pictures ;  we 
tablets  of  their  oaa’u  choosing.  Hoav  blot  them  out  almost  before  they  are  exe- 
str.augely  they  Avrite  may  in  some  res-  ,  cuted,  and  do  not  appreciate  them  even 
pects  be  realized  by  one  example  of  their  Avhen  Ave  preserve  tliem.  But  Ave  are 
art.  An  amateur  astronoTuer,  resident  in  quickly  learning  better,  and  in  our  mete- 
Ireland,  Avas  in.  the  constant  practice  of  orological  observatories  the  SAvift  and  nn- 
using  a  fine  reflecting  telescope.  On  one  erring  pen  of  light  is  hoaa’  from  moment 
occasion  he  neglected,  on  ceasing  his  oh-  to  moment  chronicling  for  us  in  indelible 
serwations,  to  put  the  cap  over  the  mouth  ink  the  magnetic,  barometric,  thermome- 
or  object-glass  of  the  instrument,  so  that  trie,  electric,  and  other  fluctuations  of  the 
the  light  AA'as  free  to  enter  the  tube  ami  great  physical  forces  of  the  universe, 
fall  on  the  polished  metal  reflector.  He 

Avas  taken  ill  that  d.ay,  soon  became  worse,  Tims  much  of  the  Pen,  the  active  mem- 
and  in  the  end  died.  For  AA'ceks,  if  not  [her  of  the  graphic  tri.ad,  an  extension  of 
for  months  after  his  death,  his  study  re-  the  h.and,  the  symbol  and  instrument  of 
mained  locked  as  he  had  left  it  on  the  m.an’s  intelligent  energy.  It  is  the  equal, 
first  day  of  his  illness.  All  this  time  the  with  a  difference,  of  the  Paper,  the  neg.a- 
teloscope  stood  with  its  mouth  jiointed  to  tivc  mcmlier  of  the  tri.ad,  and  sim|)Iy  re- 
a  distant  church  AA’ith  a  stately  spire,  ceptive  like  the  eye,  of  AA’hich  it  is  an  ex- 
Ever,y  day  the  sun  peeped  in  to  see  if  he  tension.  Of  the  Ink,  the  connecting  lintel 
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of  the  fjate-pillars  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing,  and  to  which  we  now  turn,  we  can 
not  say  so  much ;  but  we  must  not  say 
too  little.  It  is  of  somewhat  less  imi>ort- 
ance  than  the  other  two,  as  it  can  be  more 
easily  dispensed  with.  But  though  we 
can  scarcely  mark  paper  with  even  our 
finger-nail,  and  not  leave  a  trace  in  some 
degree  visible,  yet  we  must  not  think 
lightly  of  the  ink  which  we  seem  not  to 
miss.  Intermediate  between  the  positive 
active  pen  and  the  negative  receptive 
paper,  it  often  appears  to  us  in  the  act  of 
writing  more  important  than  either,  and 
as  the  rejtlly  potential  graphic  agent.  If 
they  represent  the  Eye  .and  the  Hand,  it 
represents  the  Heart.  The  pajier  is  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  pen  in  our  hand,  mere  me¬ 
chanical  media  as  it  seems ;  but  the  ink 
quickens  and  slackens  its  current,  and 
ebbs  and  flows,  as  the  tide  of  our  emo¬ 
tions  sinks  and  swells.  In  reality  the  ]>en 
is  as  sympathetic,  as  we  feel  when  it  takes 
the  shape  of  the  pencil ;  but  the  latter  is 
only  employed  for  temporary  script  orial 
jiur|>o8C8,  and  a  liquid  ink  is  used  for  all 
iniport.ant  writings. 

Of  i>articular  inks  there  is  no  room  to 
speak,  as  M'e  did  of  particular  pens  and 

{lapers.  Charcoal  furnishes  with  water  a 
)lack  ink  for  white  paper,  .and  chalk  with 
water  a  white  ink  for  black  pajier.  The 
latter  is  most  familiar  to  us  in  its  form  of 
the  solid  chalk  and  blackboard  of  the 
public  teacher ;  but  common  paper  is  only 
wood-fiber  ground  down,  and  made  up 
ag.ain  into  a  solid,  and  differs  from  the 
board  only  in  thickness ;  and,  with  a 
Iioard,  a  crayon  is  more  convenient  than 
liquid  ink  would  be,  especially  as  it  must 
often  be  used  alternately  as  drawing-pencil 
and  writing-pen.  In  all  cases,  however, 
an  ink  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  a 
dried-up  color ;  and  if  we  compare  inks 
dry,  we  can  justly  affirm  that  cli.alk  and 
charcoal  have  been  the  two  great  grajdiic 
instructors  of  the  world.  The  briefer 
d;uly  lessons  have  been  written  in  ch.alk  ; 
the  germinal  sketches  of  great  works  in 
art — paintings,  sculptures,  palaces — have 
been  drawn  with  it.  The  abiding  records, 
again,  of  all  that  concerns  the  teacliing  of 
tile  nations  have  been  embodied  in  char¬ 
coal.  The  most  famous  ancient  books 
and  many  modern  ones  have  been  written 
with  charcoal  and  water ;  and,  when  they 
are  re-written  a  million  times  by  the  print¬ 
er’s  type,  it  is  with  charcoal  and  oil.  The 


[M.arch, 

artists  of  all  ages  have  designed  with 
charcoal ;  and  the  engraver,  the  litho¬ 
grapher,  and  even  the  photograjiher,  fall 
back  upon  it  when  they  would  multiply 
and  perpetuate  sjiecial  designs. 

Any  colored  liquid,  however,  will  suffice 
for  ink ;  any  flower-juice,  any  dye-stuff, 
the  blood  from  any  vein,  a  multitude  of 
chemical  compounds.  They  are  not  equal¬ 
ly  good,  but  any  one  is  sufficiently  so  for 
an  emergency ;  and  if  the  paper  and  }>en 
are  secured,  the  ink  is  certain  to  be  forth¬ 
coming.  But  whatever  its  materi.al  quali¬ 
ty  be,  liow  little  this  strikes  us  when  our 
hearts  are  stirred,  .and  the  M  ords  we  have 
written  stand  before  us,  no  longer  thoughts 
which  wo  can  recall,  but  each  a  spirit- 
child  with  an  independent  life  of  its  own, 
proclaiming  “  Litera  scripta  manet.''  The 
functions  of  the  paper  and  pen  in  produc¬ 
ing  this  result  are  forgotten.  AVe  feel  as 
if  we  directly  thought  out  the  words  we 
sec.  The  ink  in  which  they  stand  is  not 
charcoal,  or  galls  and  iron,  but  the  very 
anger,  or  sorrow,  or  gladness  Me  felt, 
fixed  on  the  p.ai>er  forever. 

Think  of  a  queen's  first  signature  of  a 
death-warr.ant,  M’here  te.ars  tried  to  blanch 
the  fatal  blackness  of  the  dooming  ink  ; 
of  a  traitor’s  adhesion  to  a  deed  of  rebel¬ 
lion,  M’ritten  in  gall ;  of  a  forger's  trem¬ 
bling  imitation  of  another’s  M’riling,  u  here 
each  letter  took  the  shape  of  the  gallows ; 
of  a  lover’s  passionate  proj>osal  M-ritten  in 
fire ;  of  a  j»roud  girl’s  refusal  M’ritten  in 
ice;  of  a  mother’s  dying  expostuhation 
M’ith  aM’ayAvard  son  M’ritten  in  her  heart’s 
blood  ;  of  an  indignant  fiuher’s  disinherit¬ 
ing  curse  on  his  first-bora,  black  M’ith  the 
lost  color  of  the  gray  hairs  M’hich  shall  go 
doM'n  in  sorroM'  to  the  grave — think  of 
these  and  of  .all  the  other  impa.ssioned 
M'ritings  to  M’hich  every  hour  gives  birth, 
and  wh.at  a  strangely  j>otent.  Protean 
thing,  a  droj»  of  ink  groM’s  to  be !  All 
over  the  M’orld  it  is  distilling  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  men.  Here  a  despairing  prisoner 
is  writing  M’ith  a  rusty  nail  his  dying  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  on  his  damp  dungeon-M’all. 
There  an  anxious  lover  is  deceiving  .all 
but  his  bride,  M’ith  an  ink  M’hich  only  she 
knoM’s  hoM’  to  render  visible.  Beleaguer¬ 
ed  soldiers  in  Indian  forts  are  confiding  to  * 
I  the  perilous  secresy  of  rice-M’ater  or  inno¬ 
cent  milk  their  omui  lives  and  the  fortunes 
of  their  country.  Shipwrecked  sailons, 
about  to  be  engulfed  m  mid  ocean,  are 
consigning  to  a  floating  bottle  the  faint 
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j>encil  memorfindnm  of  the  spot  where 
they  will  swiftly  go  down  into  the  jaws  of 
Death.  Every  where  h.aj)py  jtairs,  dear 
luisbands  and  wives,  aflectionate  brothers 
.and  sisters,  and  all  the  busy  world,  are 
writing  to  each  other  on  endless  topics, 
with  whatever  paper  comes  to  hand, 
whatever  pen,  whatever  ink !  The  varied 
stream  thus  forever  Rowing  is  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  blood  of  the  world, 
and  no  one  need  visit  Egypt,  or  summon 
an  Eastern  magician,  to  show  him  all  the 
acts,  all  the  joys  and  woes  of  men  reflect¬ 
ed  from  the  mirror  of  a  drop  of  Ink. 

When  Paper;  Pen,  and  Ink  have  made 
the  tour  of  the  world,  and  h.ave  carried 
every  where  the  acknowledgment  of  bro- 
therluKxl  between  people  and  people, 
and  man  and  man,  and,  the  song  of 
Bethlehem  fulfilled  to  the  full,  has  en¬ 
lightened  every  intellect,  and  softened 
every  he.art,  their  great  mission  will  be 
ended.  And  let  us  not  complain  that 
our  writing-materials  are  one  and  all 
so  frail  and  perishable,  for  God  himself 
has  been  content  to  write  his,  will  on 
the  frailest  things.  Even  his  choicest 
graphic  media  are  temporal  and  perish- 
jible.  The  stJirs  of  heaven  are  in  our  eyes 
the  emblems  of  eternity,  and  they  are 
the  letters  in  God’s  alphiibet  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  we  have  counted  them  ever¬ 
lasting.  Great  astronomers  of  old  have 
told  us  that  the  sidereal  system  could 
not  stop,  but  must  forever  go  on  print¬ 
ing  in  light  its  cyclical  record  of  the 
firmament.  But  in  our  own  d.ay  and 
amongst  ourselves  has  aiisen  a  philoso¬ 


pher*  to  show  us,  as  a  result  simply  of 
physical  forces  working  as  we  observe 
them  do,  th.at  the  lettered  firmament  of 
he.aven  will  one  day  see  all  its  scattered 
stars  fall  like  the  ruined  type-setting  of  a 
printer  into  one  mingled  mass.  Already 
the  most  distant  stars,  like  the  outermost 
sentinels  of  a  flock  of  birds,  have  heard 
the  signal  of  sunset  and  return,  and 
have  begun  to  gather  closer  together 
and  turn  their  faces  homewards,  ^lillions 
of  years  must  elapse  before  that  home 
is  reached  and  the  end  comes,  but  that 
end  is  sure.  God  alone  is  etem.al,  and 
they  who  through  his  gift  are  partakers 
of  his  immortality. 

It  is  wonderful  to  find  a  patient 
mechanic.al  philosopher,  looking  only  to 
what  his  mathematics  can  educe  from 
the  phenomena  of  physical  science, 
using  w'ords  which,  without  exaggera¬ 
tion,  are  exactly  equivalent  to  these : 
“  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands : 
they  shall  jwrish,  but  thou  remainest,  and 
they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  gar¬ 
ment;  .and  as  a  vesture  shaft  thou  fold 
them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but 
thou  ait  the  same  and  thy  years  shall  not 
fail.” 

If  God’s  Paper,  Pen,  and  Ink  are  thus 
perishable,  sh.all  we  complain  that  ours  do 
not  endure  ?  It  is  the  writer  that  shall 
be  immortal,  not  the  writing. 

•  Profcs.sor  William  Thomson,  of  Olaspfow. 
Ills  researches  and  speculations  on  this  and  kindred 
points  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  papers  commnni- 
catctl  within  the  last  ten  years  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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From  the  London  Rerlew. 


RECENT  RELIGIOUS  REVIVALS.* 


It  wa.s  some  time  Last  spring  that  inti¬ 
mations  began  to  reach  the  public  of  a 
remarkable  religious  feeling  awakened  in 
certain  districts  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 
The  American  revival  of  the  previous  year 
had  broken  the  silence  generally  main¬ 
tained  by  the  press  ujmjii  such  topics. 
Instead  of  the  disinclination  habitually 
shown  to  record  or  comment  upon  things 
so  directly  religious  as  praver-meetings 
and  conversioiLs,  the  journals  soon  dis¬ 
played  a  readiness  (we  had  almost  said  an 
eagerness)  to  trumpet  facts,  .and  settle  all 
questions  of  theory  bv  de<*ided,  if  not  cau¬ 
tious,  judgments.  in  the  ease  of  the 
Indian  mutiny,  at  the  first  blush,  it  was 
argued  that  “  the  saints  ”  had  done  it  all ; 
so,  in  this  case,  frightful  results  were 
coming  upon  society  from  the  outburst  of 
a  modern  fanaticism ;  and  the  religious 
people  were  again  in  fault. 


*  The  Revival  t»  Ulster :  its  Moral  and  Social  Re¬ 
sults.  By  Bexjamix  Scott,  Chamberlain  of  the 
City  of  London. 

Times  of  R> freshing.  Bdng  Kotices  of  some  of  the 
Religious  Axcakenings  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  History  and  Prominent  Characteristics  of  the 
Present  Revi^  in  Ballymena.  By  the  Rev.  Sauckl 
J.  Moore. 

Revivals  in  Ireland:  Facts,  Documents,  and  Cor¬ 
respondence.  By  James  Wu.liam  Massie,  D.D., 
LLD. 

The  Ulster  Revival,  and  its  Physical  Accidents.  By 
the  Rev.  Jambs  M’Cosu,  LLD. 

Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  1859.  By  James  Mob- 
6AK,  D.D. 

Personal  Tmt  to  the  Chief  Scenes  of  the  Religious 
Revivals  in  the  North  of  Irdand.  By  James  Gra.st, 
Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 

Revivals  of  Religion :  with  especial  Reference  to  the 
present  Movement  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  By  Robert 

Baxter 

The  Revival;  or,  I  saw  in  Ireland.  By  the 

Rev.  JoHX  Baillie. 

The  Work  and  the  Counter  work;  or.  The  Religious 
Revivals  in  Belfast,  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Phy¬ 
sical  PhenomencL  By  Edwaro  A-  Stopford,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Me.tth. 

Tracts  for  Revivals,  Nos.  \  to  1.  By  William 
Arthur,  A.M.  • 

Three  Letters  on  the  Revival  in  Ireland.  By  J  a  mbs 
C.  L  Carson,  M.D. 

Revivcls  in  Wales.  By  Evas  Davies. 

Resjwnse  to  the  Question :  May  we  hope  for  a  great 
Revival  t 


But,  to  the  credit  of  British  journalism, 
the  false  ground  taken  .at  first  as  to  India 
was  soon  abandoned  ;  and  in  the  more 
recent  matter  of  the  revivals,  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  to  what  an  extent  the  press  has 
ceased  to  upbraid.  Not  a  few  journals, 
and  some  of  them  distinguished  ones,  have 
learned  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  candid 
and  reverent  spirit. 

The  rapidity  with  which  public  atten¬ 
tion  bee.aine  fixed  on  the  revival  w<is  suffi¬ 
ciently  .accounted  for  by  its  extraordinary 
features  and  extensive  spread.  Tliis  thing 
was  not  done  in  a  corner.  It  began  in 
seclusion,  and  held  on  its  way  for  a  year 
and  a  half  without  public  report ;  but  then 
it  burst  like  flames  from  within  a  building, 
and  where  all  had  been  slumber,  all  became 
excitement.  First  villages,  then  market- 
towns,  then  the  provincial  capital  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  then  whole  districts,  then  counties 
added  to  counties,  became,  in  succession, 
the  theater  of  this  rein.arkable  visitation. 
As  T/ie  Times  newspaper  e.arlv  suid  truly 
pointed  out,  it  was  nothing  new.  It  was, 
m  fact,  a  repetition  of  Avhat  had  been 
witnessed  in  the  days  of  Wesley  and 
Wliitefield.  But  this  applied  to  the  work 
t.aken  in  detail.  Nothing  of  equ.ally  rajiid 
spread  had  occurred  in  their  day.  d'hey 
struggled  .all  but  alone.  Where  their 
personal  lalxir  bore  upon  the  wide-spread 
ice,  a  breakiiig-up  was  heard  ;  but  every 
where  else,  until  their  example  had  raised 
up  coadjutors,  every  man  of  education 
opjKised  them  on  grounds  of  taste,  and 
every  clergyman  on  grounds  of  religion, 
while  politicians  suspected,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people  mobbed,  them.  Now,  there 
was  scarcely  a  parish  where  the  elergv  of 
every  Protestant  denomin.ation,  however 
they  might  differ  as  to  the  accidents  of 
the  revival,  did  not  cordially  h.ail  tokens 
of  increased  life. 

Until  lately,  the  revival  h.as  been  dis¬ 
cussed  chiefly  in  reference  to  those  bodily 
prostrations  which  have  borne  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  part  in  it.  As  to  the  essence 
of  the  matter — the  moral  results,  in  which 
lies  the  only  test  either  of  its  origin  or 
issue — those  were,  as  yet,  so  much  matter 
of  individual  observation,  that,  while  per; 
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sons  fivorably  disposed  calculated  with  j  wonderful  change,  he  was  called  upon  to 
joyful  confidence  on  a  greatly  improved  j  congratulate  the  jury  on  the  elevation  in 
standard  of  morals,  others  not  only  denied  the  morals  of  the  people  Avhich  it  indicat- 
that  such  results  would  follow,  but  boldly  oil.  The  clerk  of  the  Petty  Sessions  for 

prophesied  that  the  worst  social  conse- i  the  same  town  says:  “The  consumption 

quences  would  arise  iu  new  affinities  be  |  of  spirits  is  not  one  half  what  it  was  this 
tween  vice  and  fanaticism.  ’It  was  well  .  time  last  year;  and  the  petty  feuds  and 

that  such  a  stage  of  suspense  in  the  public  |  private  quarrels  have  diminished  fifty  per 

mind  occurred.  And  it  may  hereafter  be  cent.”  At  Crumlin  no  less  th:ui  nine  j)ub- 
a  curiositv  to  some  one  to  find  it  recorded,  lieans  declined,  at  the  sessions,  to  renew 
that  the  ^orthem  Whig,  the  great  organ  |  their  licenses,  and  six  others  stated  that 
of  the  Irish  Unitarians,  declared  that  '  they  must  obtain  i-enewal,  simply  because 
drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  vice  gen-  they  had  stwk  on  hiuid,  of  which  they 
er.ally  were  rajiidly  increasing,  not  only  '  could  not  dispose  without  a  license ;  but 
contemporaneously  with  the  reviv.al,  but  !  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  con- 
by  reason  of  it ;  and  that  the  leading  tinning  in  business. 

London  journal  copied  its  important  tes-  |  In  C’oleraine  the  head  of  the  constabii- 
timony,  and  set  it  forth  as  worthy  of  great  lary  st.ates  that  offenses  connected  with 
attention.  We  commit  this  fact  to  our  drunkenness  have  fallen  from  twelve  to 
pages,  exjiecting  that  if  any  one  consult  ;  twenty  in  the  fortnight,  down  to  three, or 
them  a  century  hence,  he  will  read  it  much  four ;  and  that  indecent  language  and 
as  we  have  done  the  story  of  the  man  who  j  profane  swearing  are  now  unheard  in  the 
dragged  one  of  .John  Wesley’s  ])reachers  ,  streets. 

before  a  magistrate  to  be  punished,  and,  |  In  the  parish  of  C^nnior,  where  the  re- 
when  inconveniently  required  to  state  a  vival  Wgan  more  than  two  years  ago,  .‘lud 
charge,  alleged  that  the  Methodists  had  ■  where  its  course  for  eighteen  months  was 
converted  his  wife;  but  added  the  fact,  silent  and  tranquil,  the  following  facts  are 
that  formerly  she  had  been  .an  unbearable  '  now  attested.  Out  of  nine  j)ublic  houses, 
shrew,  and  now  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  j  two  are  closed  by  the  conversion  of  the 
After  curiosity  had  been  rai.sed  by  sus-  :  publicans,  and  a  third  for  want  of  trade, 
peuse'  on  this  vital  question,  it  was  also  i  The  six  now  ojkmi  sell  less  whisky  than 
well  th.at  the  sc.ale  of  the  revival  was  so  '  one  did  before  the  revival  began.  In  the 
extensive  as  to  |)ennit  results  to  be  trar-cd  j  year  1857  they  had,  in  that  parish,  thirty- 
in  jmblic  events  and  crimin.al  statistics,  '  seven  committals  for  offenses  connected 
without  w.aiting  for  those  slow  and  fainter  j  with  drunkenness;  in  1858,  eleven;  and 
indications,  which  alone  can  be  obtained  j  throughout  the  present  year,  oidy  four, 
when  the  religious  Impression  does  not  j  and  of  these  two  were  strangers  to  the 
alfect  some  extent  of  country,  and  a  large  piirish.  This  fact  seals  the  former  state- 
proportion  of  the  population.  ment  as  to  the  amount  of  business  done 

It  is  .alre.ady  early  to  ex|K*ct  results  '  by  the  public  houses  still  open,  and  ))re- 
traceable  in  this  manner;  but  they  are  i  pares  the  way  for  another  about  pauj>er- 
forthcoming.  In  the  town  of  Belfast,  the  ism.  In  1857  they  had  twenty-seven  pan- 
great  distillery  of  Mackenzie,  capable  of  pers  in  the  union — now’ only  four ;  then  the 
jiroducing  tw’clve  hundred  thousand  gal-  |  poor-rates  were  one  shilling  in  the  }>ound. 
Ions  of  whisW  a  year,  is  advertised  to  be  ,  now  they  are  sixpence, 
let  or  sold.  In  the  town  of  Hillsborough,  ,  What  do  these  figures  represent  ?  How 
another  distillery  is  in  the  same  po.sit ion.  i  many  disorderly  lives  reclaimed?  How 
At  the  late  sessions  in  Belfast,  the  cases  inany  miserable  homes  made  comfortable  ? 
for  trial  have  been  just  h.alf  as  many  as  at  How  many  demoralizing  gatherings  sup- 
the  same  period  hast  year.  In  the  town  planted  by  edifying  meetings?  How' 
of  Ballymena,  where  one  hundred  and  many  scenes  of  wickedness  changed  for 
twenty  public  houses  flourished,  among  a  those  of  penitence,  worship,  and  domestic 
])opulation  of  only  six  thousand,  and  con-  peace?  How  many  sick-beds  untended, 
scquently  broils,  immor.alities,  and  misde-  \  uncomforted,  and  unblessed,  for  those 
ineanors  were  of  great  freipiency ;  at  the  which  are  solaced  by  prayer,  and  praise, 
late  Quarter  Sessions — only  four  cases  were  and  hope  in  God  ? 

on  the  calendar.  The  presiding  barrister  ,  One  day  abo\e  all  in  the  year  is  dear  to 
said  that,  while  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  the  heart  of  the  Irish  Protestant  —  the 
to  enter  into  the  causes  leading  to  this  i  twelfth  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
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Battle  of  the  Boyne.  Tlie  boys  of  Derry 
still  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  their 
own  city  with  local  enthusiasm,  and  it 
ought  never  to  pass  from  their  mind. 
But  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  witnessed  the 
final  struggle,  on  the  issue  of  which  tunied 
the  fate  of  Ireland.  N o  wonder  that  every 
Protestant  in  the  country  should  hail  its 
anniversary  with  p.atriotic  pride !  It  is 
a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  any  land — 
that  on  which  the  iron  rod  of  a  l*opish 
des|>ot  is  struck  from  his  hand  by  the 
golden  sce)>ter  of  a  Protestant  and  con¬ 
stitutional  King.  But  80  bad  had  been 
the  mode  of  observing  this  day,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  pride  to  the  true  patriot, 
it  became  an  anxiety  and  a  shame.  Not 
forgetful,  but  resentful,  of  the  existence 
among  them  of  a  large  number  of  liom.an 
Catholics,  the  Ulster  Protest.ant8  signal¬ 
ized  the  day  by  tumultuous  j)rocessions. 
Drums  beating,  fifes  screeching,  flags  fly¬ 
ing,  with  sashes,  cockades,  “  orange  lilies, 
ami  purple  rockets,”  for  all,  robes  for  offi¬ 
cers,  and  arras  for  not  a  few,  in  an  array 
regular  enough  to  be  imjwsing,  loose 
enough  to  jwrmit  of  j»ranks,  with  oaths, 
and  shots,  .and  “whiskey  galore,”  and 
frantic  hurrahs  and  boisterous  speeches, 
the  Orangemen  ]>araded  the  country,  met 
in  thousan«ls,  inflamed  one  another,  and 
defied  the  Pope,  and  some  mythic  lady  for 
whom  they  had  an  inveterate  hatred,  and 
whom  they  always  described  as  “  Niumy, 
the  Pope’s  granny,”  consigning  lier  to  bad 
places. 

In  districts  where  the  “  Papishes”  were 
so  few  that  they  dared  not  show  their 
heads,  they  contented  themselves  with 
returning  secret  curses  for  public  ones, 
and  the  day  pjissed  without  collision. 
But  this  was  not  the  delight  of  the  liot 
Orangeman.  He  smelled  a  coming  fight 
with  relish.  Ilis  “  bullet -mold  ”  wjis 
lied,  his  gun  put  in  order,  and  the  whis- 
y-fire  within  heated  more  than  it  was 
wont  to  be  heated.  And  when  “  the 
twelfth”  came,  if  the  shamrock  or  the 
white  cockade  crossed  the  jiath  of  the 
“  orange  lily,”  bullets  M'histled,  and  blood 
ran.  Many  a  quiet  nook  in  Ulster  has  its 
OHTi  red  story,  bearing  date  the  twelfth 
of  July.  The  power  of  law,  the  vigilance 
of  the  constabulary,  the  persuasion  of 
landlords  and  magistrates,  were  ineffectual 
to  check  these  irritating  demonstrations. 
The  bullet  of  the  Orangemen  had  a  kind 
of  sacredness  ;  if  it  did  break  law,  it  was 
only  because  the  law  itself  was  a  traitor¬ 


ous  compromise,  to  restrain  the  loyal  and 
the  true  from  discom|H)sing  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  only  to  hatch  treason, 
and  wait  favorable  oportunities  for  giving 
it  wing.  All  may  still  remember  the 
.affair  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  in  connection  with 
which  Lord  Clarendon  showed  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  government  by  such  an 
extreme  measure  as  taking  away  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace  from  the  venerable 
E.arl  of  Roden,  because  he  had  opened  his 
p.ark  to  the  Orangemen  in  the  early  }»art 
of  that  fal.al  day.  And  it  is  only  one  year 
ago  last  July,  sinw  the  town  of  Belfast 
itself  was  the  seene  of  battle.  Saiul  v  Row, 
with  its  nest  of  Onangemen,  am!  some 
neighboring  Ribl>on-hive,  teemed  with 
fighting-men.  Bullets  flew,  peojde  fell, 
business  w.as  paralyzed,  inilit.ary  law  was 
j  est.ablished,  .and  arms  were  taken  from  all 
•  parties  .alike. 

The  reviv.al  had  not  long  j)revailed  be¬ 
fore  it  w.as  generally  remarke<l  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  jilace  in  the 
s])irit  of  the  converts  towards  their  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  neighbors.  Political  ran¬ 
cor  was  repl.accd  by  Christian  charity. 
“  Instead  of  swearing  at  them,”  said  a 
gentleman  living  in  the  midst  of  the  ]>eo- 
ple,  “  if  they  met  with  a  Roman  Catholic, 
they  would  carry  him  to  heaven  in  their 
arms.”  But  all  doubted  how'  this  woidd 
stand  the  memorv  of  the  “  Boyne-w.ater.” 
L.atc  in  the  inontli  of  June,  a  gentleman 
from  England  said  to  the  good  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor :  “Nothing  in  all  this 
strikes  me  more  than  the  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  jieople  toward  the  Itoman 
Catholics.”  “  Ah !”  s.aid  the  bishop  ; 
“wait  till  the  twelfth  of  July;  that  will 
test  it  .all.”  And  so  said  every  one : 
“Wait  till  the  twelfth  of  July.” 

It  came.  For  the  most  jiart  the 
Orangemen  were  unseen  ;  and  those  who 
had  braw’led  and  sw.aggered  staid  at 
home,  or  went  jie.aceably  to  meetings  for 
jirayer.  Here  and  there  they  assembled 
without  drum,  or  flag,  or  arm.s,  and  quiet¬ 
ly  went  to  the  house  of  Go<l,  or  held 
solemn  services  in  the  open  air.  In  only 
one  or  two  neighborhoods  w.as  an  Orange 
procession  fonned,  and  that  with  deco¬ 
rum  and  regard  for  peace.  The  whole 
community  was  amazed.  The  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Guy  Fawkes  in  England,  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  Bombast  upon  Indejiendence  D.ay 
in  America,  sailors  volunt-arily  omitting  a 
frolic  on  crossing  the  line,  or  freemen 
foregoing  ale  at  an  election,  would  not 
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be  so  unlikely  as  this  new  bearing  of  the 
“  Protestant  lx)ys.”  It  sent  a  deep  feel¬ 
ing  through  the  heart  of  Ulster.  Men 
were  now  j)ersuaded,  tliat  a  moral  force 
of  inHnea.surable  power  had  been  ojwrat- 
ing  not  upon  individuals  only,  but  on 
masses ;  and  not  on  the  surface  of  their 
mind,  but  on  the  very  foundations  of 
their  nature.  “  All  the  |)olice  force  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,”  said  one  gentleman, 
“  had  it  been  concentrated  in  this  parish 
on  the  twelfth  of  July,  could  not  before 
hare  maintained  the  same  peace  and 
quiet  that  I  observetl  on  the  last  one.”* 

Shortly  after.  Chief  Haron  Pigott,  a 
Komnn  Catholic,  sitting  on  the  bench,  in 
the  Protestant,  not  to  say  Orange,  county 
of  Down,  gave  the  following  memorable 
testimonjf :  “  lie  took  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  religious  movement  in  the  North  as 
Iwaving  extinguished  all  party  animosities, 
and  prinluced  the  most  wholesome  moral 
results  u]Ktn  the  community  at  large. 
His  lordship  sjxjke  in  the  most  favorable 
terms  of  the  movement,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  it  wouM  extend  over  the  whole 
country,  and  influence  society  to  its  low¬ 
est  depths.”] 

What  Doncaster  races  are  to  the  North 
of  England,  those  of  the  Maze  are  to  the 
North  of  Ireland.  These  were  to  be 
another  test  of  the  social  influence  of  the 
revival.  Usually  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
spectators  assembled,  and  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  gambling  and  whisky  took  a 
conspicuous  place.  This  ye.ar  the  day 
was  tine,  and  the  “  field”  good ;  but  not 
more  than  five  hundred  people  ever  came 
ui*on  the  course.  The  Northern 
which  had  industriously  preached  that 
the  revival  would  deteriorate  public 
morals,  confessed  that  even  those  who  at¬ 
tended  were  under  new  restraints,  and 
that,  in  fiict,  the  reporter  did  not  see  one 
intoxicated  person  on  the  ground. 

In  the  North  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
the  North  of  England,  the  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry  is  a  person  of  consider¬ 
able  note.  She  is  in  the  habit  of  yearly 
meeting  her  tenantry,  and  favoring  them 
with  an  after-dinner  speech,  on  such  topics 
as  interest  mutually  “landlord  and  ten¬ 
ant.”  This  year,  at  the  accustomed 
gathering,  her  ladyship  could  not  avoid 


*  Letter  of  Mr.  Rol>ert  Brown,  of  Kells,  to  the 
Northfrn  Whiff. 

f  Quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Banner  of 
UUter. 


the  topic  of  topics  in  the  country.  Guard¬ 
ing  herself  against  any  supposed  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  religious  view's  of  lier  ten¬ 
antry,  she  said :  “It  is  impossible  not  to 
observe  that  one  result  of  the  much-t.alk- 
ed-of  revivals  has  been  the  closing  of  the 
public  houses,  and  the  establishment  of 
greater  sobriety  and  temjierance.  Let 
us  hoi>e  th.at  this  change  will  be  lasting.”* 
Mr.  George  Macartney,  late  member  for 
the  county  of  Antrim,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of 
London  the  following  statement  as  to 
three  parishes  falling  under  his  own  olj- 
servation :  “  A  great  social,  moral,  and 
religious  improvement  amongst  the  small 
farmers  and  laboring  cla.sses  lias  been  the 
result.” 

“  What  is  the  effect  of  this  movement 
upon  your  work-people  ?”  said  Mr.  Robert 
Haxter  to  a  gentleman  in  Belfast  who 
employs  three  thousand  hands.  “  I  con¬ 
sider  my  work-piKiide  better  than  the 
average,’’  he  replied  ;  “  liecause,  h.aving 
been  in  business  one  third  of  a  century,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  selecting 
them ;  but  the  revival  movement  has  had 
the  very  best  effects  in  improving  the 
imanners  and  conduct  of  my  people.”  It 
was  dinner-hour,  and  the  master  pointed 
to  a  school-room,  which  Mr.  Haxter  found 
tilled  with  work-people,  whom  a  clersry- 
man  had  met  at  their  own  request.  The 
first  half  of  their  dinner-hour  was  spent  in 
singing,  prayer,  .and  reading  the  Scrij)- 
tures.  At  a  secoml  factory,  as  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  people  came  out  from 
work,  they  surrounded  Mr.  Baxter  and 
his  friends,  and  wanted  to  be  j>reached  to. 
In  a  third,  which  employed  six  hundred 
hands,  tlie  superintendent  reported  that 
two  hundred  w'ere  converted,  of  whom 
seventy  had  been  “  struck  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  was  most  exem¬ 
plary. 

The  Bishop  of  Dow'n  and  Connor,  in 
whoso  diocese  the  revival  began  and  first 
obtained  notoriety,  has  in  varied  forms 
asserted  not  merely  his  conviction,  but 
his  knowledge,  that  a  real  improvement 
in  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  j>eople 
had  t.aken  place  on  all  hands.  The  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Derry,  in  another  diocese, 
8pe.aks,  among  other  things,  of  “  open 
vice  and  w'ickedness  in  general  so  much 
lessened.” 


*  Spoken  in  the  Town  Hall,  Carnlough,  reported 
in  The  Time*. 
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An  honest  farmer,  near  the  Giant’s  [ 
Causeway,  speaking  to  Mr.  Chichester,  of  i 
Portrush,  said  :  “  i  never  lieard  an  oath  { 
jtroiionnced,  nor  a  song  of  foolery,  since  j 
that  night  of  the  meeting,  (in  June,  four 
mouths  and  a  half  before,)  but  twice, 
and  those  were  by  strangers  passing  by.” 
Bad  langu.age  was  one  of  the  blotches 
ui>on  Ulster  ;  and  the  strong  statement  of 
the  farmer  is  surprisingly  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Ilaynard,  a  gentleman  from  London, 
whose  wife,  as  L.  X.  K.,  has  cheered 
many  a  soul  by  her  liord^-Land,  and 
stirred  up  many  to  good  works  by  77*6 
Jiook  and  its  Story,  The  Book  and  its 
Mission,  .and  the  Missing  Link.  lie 
says :  “  I  was  in  Ireland  six  Aveeks,  and 
traveled  by  steamer,  by  r.ail,  on  foot,  and 
by  the  jniblic  cars  and  v.ans,  several  luin- 
dred  miles,  and  I  did  not  see  a  single 
man  in  a  state  of  intoxication !  and  did 
not  hear  a  single  oath  !  !” 

The  man  who  would  have  prophesied  in 
the  streets  of  Belfast  twelve  months  ago, 
th.at  such  a  statement  could  be  truly 
made  in  the  year  1859,  would  have  been  i 
voted  mad  by  the  whole  community ; 
just  as  in  that  town,  some  years  ago,  a 
lady  was  all  but  consigned  to  s.afe-keeping 
by  her  family,  and  the  main  ground  of 
their  persuasion  that  she  Avas  deranged 
Lay  here,  that  she  belicA'cd  the  “  time  | 
Avould  come  Avhen  the  common  newsp.a-  ■ 
jicrs  Avould  be  pre.aching  Christ.”  Ami  ! 
surely  those  neAvspapers  did  preach  Avith  j 
a  Avitness  this  summer.  Four,  five,  eight 
columns  were  often  taken  up  with  matter 
90  intensely  religious,  so  full  of  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  “  80ul-s.aving”  Avork,  that 
in  thousands  of  Avell-composed  sermons  it 
Avoulil  be  rejected  as  too  much  after  the 
model  of  John  Wesley’s  most  “fanatical” 
j)assage8  in  his  .Tournal,  or  the  most  heat¬ 
ed  narratives  of  the  Methodist  Magazine. 
This  circum-stance  about  the  suspected  in-  i 
sanity  of  a  lady  is  one  of  the  millions 
Avhich  illustnate  the  great  fact,  that  a  le.ad- 
ing  part  of  the  faith  of  many  Christians 
—  jK'rsons  who  Avill  .and  must  be  so  call¬ 
ed — lies  in  a  fixed  belief  in  the  impotence  j 
of  Christianity  to  conquer  obstacles,  and  : 
mold  human  society  to  its  own  pattern. 
And  these  people  are  especially  “  sound,” 
and  greatly  suspect  those  of  being  flighty 
Avho  liave  practic.al  confidence  that  a  re- ' 
ligion  in  very  deed  sent  from  God,  and 
designed  for  man,  has  the  capability 
of  subduing  all  things  to  itself,  and 


Avill  triumphantly  display  it  in  believing 
hands. 

The  Author  and  Giver  of  repentance, 
Avhen  himself  tuming  men  aw.ay  from 
their  sins,  did  not  smrink  from  noticing 
the  contaminated  and,  to  human  society, 
the  lost.  In  the  train  th.at  folloAved  him, 
were  some  Avho  had  once  strayed  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  degrading  offense.  In 
this  bolster  reviv.al,  fcAv  things  are  more 
touching  than  the  frequency  Avith  Avhieh 
cases  arise  of  the  recovery  of  lost  females. 
Mr.  Darkln,  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories 
for  IreLand,  mentions  an  officer  of  the 
constabulary,  who  told  him,  that  ho  kncAV 
of  tAA’elve  or  fourteen  who  ha<l  left  their 
haunts  and,  he  believed,  had  reformed 
their  lives.  At  Coleraine,  the  Chamber¬ 
lain  of  London  learned  that  the  streets 
Avere  entirely  purged ;  one  h.alf  of  those 
AA'ho  formerly  infested  them  being  in  the 
Asylum ;  and  of  the  other  half,  some  were 
restored  to  their  tUmilies,  and  others  had 
disappe.ared. 

The  fact  has  been  alluded  to  .already, 
that  a  le.ading  newsp.aper  of  Belfast,  the 
organ  of  the  only  Protestant  body  to 
Avliich  the  ojieration  of  a  reviv.al  was  un¬ 
favorable,  alleged  that  immorality  .and 
crime  Avere  increasing.  This  statement 
received  for  a  moment  a  coloring,  in  the 
eyes  of  tho.se  at  a  dist.ance,  by  one  fact, 
th.at  the  number  of  committals  in  the 
toAvn  of  Belfast  had  incre.ased.  Even  it, 
however,  durst  not  s.ay,  though  it  did  in¬ 
sinuate,  that  the  persons  aflected  by  the 
revival  influence,  and  those  committed, 
Avere  the  s.ame.  The  head  constable  of 
police  promptly  declared,  that  not  a  single 
]»erson  had  been  brought  before  him  Avho 
had  been  in  any  Avay  connected  Avith  the 
revival  meetings.  About  one  third  only 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
including  Belfast,  are  Koman  Catholics. 
Mr.  R.anyard,  visiting  the  jail,  found,  to 
his  surprise,  th.at  the  Presbyterian  chaplain 
had  only  fifteen  or  sixteen,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  prisoners.  He  then 
asked  the  turnkey  .as  to  the  projiortion 
betAveen  the  Koman  Catholic  and  Protest¬ 
ant  prisoners.  “We  h.ave  usually  about 
.08  many  of  one  sort  as  of  the  other ;  but 
have  lately  h.ad  .a  great  number  of  com- 
mitt.als  for  short  periods,  especially'  about 
three  months  .ago,  Avhen  this  reviv.al  be¬ 
gan.”  (“  I  had  not,”  says  Mr.  Kanyard, 
“told  him  that  I  took  any  interest  in  tlie 
revival.”)  “  The  Catholics  did  not  know 
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to  make  of  it,  and  a  great  many  of 
tiii'ni  took  to  drinking,  and  got  up  row«, 
and  got  committed.”  “  Have  you,”  I 
asked,  “as  m.anv  Protestants  sent  here 
now,  as  you  liad  formerly  ?”  “  Oh  !  no,  we 
have  scarcely  any  now :  here  is  the  list 
for  this  morning:  six  committals,  and 
only  one  is  a  Protestant.”  Whereas,  in 
>roportion  to  population,  all  would  have 
)eeu  Protestants  nut  two. 

Surely  the  few  facts  we  have  selected 
snflice.  Ihit  if  any  one  desires  more,  let 
him  read  the  pamphlet  of  ^Ir.  Ijenjamin 
Scott ;  or,  better  still,  let  him  spend  a 
month  iii  the  scenes  of  the  revival.  A 
great,  a  manifest,  a  wonderful  change  has 
j>.assed  upon  a  large  section  of  British 
population  in  a  single  year ;  a  change 
fraught  with  blessings  to  individuals, 
happiness  to  families,  adwantage  to  the 
State,  .and  honor  to  the  Christian  Church. 
That  change  is  well  summed  up  by  Mr. 
James  Gr.ant,  in  his  Personal  Visit: 

“  Nothing  but  Almighty  power  ever  could 
accomplish  such  comi)lete  changes  in  human 
character  a.s  those  which  arc  hourly  witnessed. 
The  drunkard  gives  up  his  habits  of  inebriety ; 
the  swearer  ceases  to  take  the  name  of  his 
Maker  in  vain ;  he  who  was  addicted  to  the 
utterance  of  falsehood  .speaks  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  the  man  who  stole, 
steals  no  more ;  and  he  who  delighted  in  every 
thing  that  resemble<l  the  savage  nature  of  the 
tiger,  becomes  gentle  and  harmless  as  the  lamb. 
Husbands  who  ill-treated  their  wives,  and  acteil 
unnaturally  towards  their  children,  are  suddenly, 
as  if  by  a  miraculous  agency,  transformed  into 
the  best  of  husbands  and  kindest  of  fathers. 
Crime,  in  a  word,  has  become  comparatively 
unknown.  The  police  constables  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  and  the  se.ssions  and  assizes, 
where  offenders  against  the  law  are  tried,  and, 
if  convicted,  punished,  have  hardly  any  cases 
before  them.  The  aspect  of  society  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  progress  of  the  Revivals  has 
been  most  decided,  has,  in  a  word,  undergone 
so  thorough  a  change,  that  no  one  could  believe 
it  who  has  not  been  a  witness  of  it,  seen  it  with 
his  own  eye.s,  and  heard  the  wonderful  thitigs 
with  his  own  ears.” 

This  .nbstract  summary  is  illustnitod  in 
tlie  concrete,  by  tl»e  following  facts,  given 
by  the  Uev.  John  13uillie: 

“  In  one  town,  for  instance,  we  were  conduct¬ 
ed  into  a  house  where  father  and  mother  and 
four  little  children  had  all  been  brought  to  Christ 
in  a  single  week.  We  sauntere<l  along,  and  at 
neJirly  every  door  were  saluted  by  that  peculiar 
smile  of  welcome  which  those  only  who  have 
witnessed  it  can  appreciate  or  understand.  In 


one  of  them  we  found  a  blacksmith,  who  told  us 
most  graphically  what  the  Lord  had  done  for 
him,  whilst  his  brother  stood  by  at  the  anvil, 
looking  very  wistfully,  and  his  eye  glistening 
with  the  big  tear,  as  he  listened  to  the  tale  of  a 
work  which  he  him.self  had  not  yet  tasted. 
Then,  a  door  or  two  further  on,  we  came  upon 
a  young  woman,  whose  grandmother  kept  a 
public-house,  and  had  her  as  one  of  its  chief 
attractions,  but  who  told  us  so  inmlestly,  yet  so 
firmly,  that  never  again  could  she  *  wet  a  inta- 
sure.’  And,  still  proceeding,  we  found  another 
woman  who  had  been  the  shrew  of  the  house 
and  of  the  whole  street,  but  now  was  so  tamed 
by  Cod’s  grace  that  she  knew  not  how  to  utter 
a  bitter  word  or  look  one  ill-favored  look.  In 
the  same  street,  we  were  conducted  into  the 
house  where  three  or  four  women  who,  a  short 
time  before,  had  been  abandoned  characters — 
one  of  them  told  us  she  had  been  twenty  times 
in  jirison  —  were  living  under  the  care  of  an 
elderly  woman  whom  some  Christian  friends 
had  eng.'jged  to  superintend  them,  the  women 
themselves  l)eing  engaged  in  regular  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  returning  invariably  to  the  ‘  home’ 
for  their  meals  and  for  the  night” 

It  is  not  only  probable,  but  almost  un¬ 
avoidable,  that  j)ersons  whose  information 
is  derived  only  from  reading,  will  either 
disbelieve  the  statements  made,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  take  impressions  beyond 
the  truth  :  not  as  to  the  char.ncter  of  the 
tr.ansformations  actually  effected,  but  as 
to  the  j)roportion  of  the  peoide  who  have 
experienced  them.  At  the  time  when 
the  American  revival  was  attracting  at¬ 
tention,  persons  spoke  and  wrote  as  if  the 
whole  dross  of  society  in  the  Union  mu.st 
be  purged  aw'ay,  if  all  this  was  true :  and 
because  theaters  still  flourished,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  revival  news  w:is  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Yet  did  it  ever  represent 
more  than  a  sm.all  proportion  of  the  people 
as  converted,  and  a  further  propoition 
.as  favorably  disposed?  We  do  not  .s:iy 
a  small  number ;  for,  accustomed  as  we 
are  to  look  uj)ou  conversions  as  events 
which  are  to  happen  at  rare  intervals,  a 
report  of  two  hundred  thous.and  converts 
is  astonishing  news ;  yet  that  number  is  a 
small  proportion  of  thirty  millions.  So 
in  the  ca.se  of  Ireland.  Take  the  widest 
statement  made,  and  it  represents  but  a 
small  proportion,  even  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster,  as  actu.ally  converted. 

Still  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  very  ex¬ 
tensive  tracts  of  country,  a  power  of  con¬ 
science  has  been  awakened  among  the 
jnasses,  which  puts  sin  to  the  blush,  and 
elevates  the  common  8t.andard  of  social 
morals.  Hut  those  who  only  yield  to 
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restraint,  and  do  not  seek  or  experience  I 
true  religious  change,  will  sooner  or  later  j 
harden  their  hearts  a^n,  and  tend  back- 1 
ward  to  old  ways.  Therefore,  it  is  for ; 
the  Ulster  churches  steadily  to  press  on, 
seeking  the  thorough  conversion  of  all 
who  are  yet  nnrencwed;  or  they  must 
prepare  for  days  of  great  trial,  when  the 
mass  cooU  down  again. 

“  I  would  rather  live  three  such  weeks 
as  the  last,  than  three  hundred  years  as 
before!”  was  the  exclamation  uttered  in 
June  last,  by  Mr,  Hanna  of  Belfiist,  in  his 
pul)»it.  In  these  words  one  almost  hears 
an  echo  of  the  a"ed  but  exulting  voice  of 
AVesley,  as,  looking  around  on  the  renew¬ 
ed  and  happy  crowd  of  8piritu.al  children, 
who  were  marching  with  him  to  eternal 
life,  he  sang : 

“All  honor  and  praise  to  the  Father  of  grace, 
To  the  Spirit  and  Son,  I  return ! 

The  business  pursue,  he  hath  made  me  to  do, 
And  rejoice  that  I  ever  was  born. 

“  In  a  rapture  of  joy,  my  life  I  employ, 

The  God  of  my  life  to  proclaim ; 

’Tis  worth  living  for  this,  to  administer  bliss 
And  salvation  in  Jesus’s  name !” 

Ay,  it  is  worth  living  for ;  the  coldest 
skeptic  on  earth  being  judge!  For  a 
Christian  minister  to  see  rising  up 
around  him  faces  beaming  with  more 
than  earthly  peace ;  to  see  mothers  weep¬ 
ing  for  joy,  th.at  their  lost  sons  arc  found  ; 
to  see  h.appy,  holy,  useful  men  thanking 
God  that  ever  they  heard  the  Gospel  from 
his  lips;  to  see  a  whole  neighliorhood 
moved  with  a  Christian  impulse,  and 
numbers  hasten  and  strive  to  do  good, 
who  once  were  strangers  to  such  efforts ! 
Of  all  human  beings  he  who  beholds  this, 
the  wicked  repenting,  the  penitent  finding 
mercy,  the  world  yielding  converts  to  the 
Church,  the  Church  shedding  lights  and 
blessings  on  the  world,  may  rejoice  that 
he  lives.  What  a  work  to  exist  for !  On 
the  other  hand,  to  stand  for  years  and 
years  administering  Christian  ordinances, 
and  see  no  lives  regenerated,  hear  of  no 
hearts  blessed  with  unearthly  hap])iness, 
must,  we  should  think,  bo  like  standing 
among  the  gilded  bottles  of  a  surgery, 
M’hile  death  is  desolating  the  town,  and 
your  skill  Is  inapt,  your  remedies  impotent 
to  save  a  single  victim.  It  is  something 
to  thank  God  for,  that  our  age  has  wit¬ 
nessed  witliin  these  isles  at  least  one  dis¬ 


trict  of  country  sensibly  changed  bv  a 
sudden  illapse  of  religious  influence,  lint 
it  is  not  only  one.  W.ales  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  work  second  only  to  th.at  in 
Ireland,  if  indeed  second.  The  public  In- 
forimation  is  less  full,  and  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  testing  it  by  jicrsonal 
observation;  therefore,  we  make  little 
reference  to  it  in  this  paper;  but  our 

Iiersuasion  of  its  genuine  cliaracter  and 
(lessed  effects  is  strong. 

What  is  the  Christian  religion  for? 
According  to  the  books,  it  is  to  save  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  sins ;  but,  according  to  the 
mind  of  most  men  who  profess  it,  nothing 
is  so  hard  to  believe,  nothing  so  proper 
to  suspect  of  being  fanatic.al,  as  a  st.ate- 
ment  thsit  some  few  tens  of  thousands, 
out  of  all  the  uncounted  millions  whom 
sin  is  bringing  down  to  hopeless  graves, 
have  been  converted.  Is  conversion  a 
m\ih  ?  or  an  esoteric  rite  for  choice  con¬ 
fraternities,  never  to  be  opened  to  the 
common  crowd?  If  not,  why  all  this 
wonder  at  large  numbers  being  convert¬ 
ed  ?  and  why  this  crimin.al  c-ase  in  the  face 
of  tens  of  millions  capable  of  being  saved, 
but  slumbering  in  sin  ? 

Conversion,  as  has  before  been  stated  in 
these  pages,  must  soon  be  formally  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  constituent  powers  of 
history,  and  eventually  as  the  mightiest 
of  them  all.  The  man  who,  crossing  to 
the  shores  of  Macedonia,  sounded  a  warn¬ 
ing  for  the  ancient  ideas  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to  depart,  and  for  the  Christian 
history  of  Europe  to  begin — his  own  his¬ 
tory  began  in  conversion.  The  man  Avho, 
lifting  up  his  hand  in  the  face  of  the  Pa)).al 
world,  g.ave  the  signal  for  its  disrujjtion, 
and  for  the  entrance  of  human  progress 
on  a  new  stage — his  history  began  in  con¬ 
version.  The  man  who,  standing  amidst 
a  degenerating  Church  and  a  corrupt 
nation,  in  the  opening  of  the  last  century, 
cried,  “The  world  is  my  parish!”  and 
went  out  to  awaken  it — his  history  began 
in  conversion.  Conversion  is  nothing 
more  than  the  turning  of  a  man  from  his 
sins  to  his  Saviour.  Its  inward  process  is 
various  as  the  human  mind ;  its  me.ans 
numberless  as  the  instruments  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  its  outward  result  uniform  as  the 
law  of  righteousnc.ss.  It  is  e.asy  to  say 
that  men  b.aptized  in  infancy,  and  trained 
in  the  lap  of  the  Church,  should  not  need 
any  violent  change,  but  ought  to  grow  in 
grace  from  their  youth  up.  Things  are 
not  so  in  Christendom.  The  majority  of 
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b.-iptizeil  men  are  walking  a  conrse  that 
looks  like  any  thing  but  a  progress  to 
heaven.  Aiul  if  they  are  not  stopped, 
and  tunied,  what  will  be  the  end  ? 

Human  nature  has  a  downward  tenden¬ 
cy.  All  movements  which  do  not  address 
its  self-interest  alone,  with  whatever  vigor 
they  may  begin,  gradually  subsiile  : 
and  those  which  are  not  connected  with 
an  itivisible  source,  whence  to  draw  fresh 
impulses,  will  at  last  sink  to  nothing. 
How  resistless  was  Islam  in  its  youth! 
how  steady  its  decay  !  how  certain  its  dis- 
apj)earance  !  What  a  series  of  fresh  starts, 
followe<l  by  slackenings,  halts,  and  b.ack- 
slitlings,  is  the  course  of  ancient  Israel ! 
And  in  the  Christi.an  Church,  every  age 
has  shown  the  tendency  of  man  to  let  the 
heavenly  fire  die  out,  and  again  and  again 
it  has  seemed  really  gone.  Hut  invisible 
powers  tended  it ;  ami,  when  least  expect¬ 
ed,  it  has  burst  forth  anew,  as  if  oil  had 
been  poured  on  from  behind  the  vail 
which  shuts  out  our  view  of  things  tm- 
seen.  It  was  a  saying  of  Luther’s,  that 
no  great  revival  of  religion  lasted  more 
than  forty  years.  In  his  old  age,  Wesley 
used  joyfully  to  contrast  this  with  what 
his  eyes  beheld;  after  more  than  tliat 
time,  a  rising  tire,  ])romising  to  inflame 
the  country,  and  to  illutnin.ate  the  world. 
The  revival  of  the  last  century  w.as  per- 
pettiated  into  this,  and  never  lost  its  vi- 
t.ality,  as  that  of  the  Reformation  did,  be¬ 
fore  the  Puritan  age  began,  and  that  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Methodist  era.  Still  the  effect 
of  the  subsiding  tendency  common  to  all 
things  complicated  with  human  agency  was 
very  marked  and,  as  the  middle  of  this 
century  advanced,  was  becoming  more  so. 
Vast  agency  and  few  conversions  ;  impos¬ 
ing  organizations,  and  easy  disciples,  who 
did  not  trouble  their  neighbors  with  zeal 
about  individval  salvation,  were  becoming 
common.  There  was  life,  and  much  to 
wonder  at  and  love.  But  the  conquering 
temper  was  departing.  Matiy  were  zeal¬ 
ous  for  great  and  general  schemes,  but 
slack  in  personal  effort ;  and  not  a  few 
were  tolerably  content,  if  religion  kept 
fairly  abreast  with  public  movements, 
without  saving  the  people  by  thousands, 
without  doing  any  thing  which  must  strike 
upon  all  as  a  divine  operation  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  mankind.  Even  among  the 
Methodists — had  their  course  gone  on  as 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  how  far  would 
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they,  one  short  centuir  hence,  have  un¬ 
derstood  the  t.alcs  in  Wesley’s  Journals 
of  men  and  women  cut  to  the  heart,  and 
“  struck  down  ?”  W ould  they  have  apolo¬ 
gized  for  such  things,  or  welcomed  their 
reappearance  ?  The  h.abitual  tendency  to 
make  religion  a  matter  of  natural  effect 
and  cause,  without  supern.atural  .action, 
had  taken,  in  our  days,  the  shape  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  organiz.ations  among  Evangelical 
C’hristians,  of  ceremonial  among  Pusey- 
ites.  For  the  former  as  well  as  for  the 
latter,  though  on  different  grounds,  it  was 
needful  that  a  fresh  manifi-station  of  the 
8U|)ernatural,  a  fresh  display  and  triumph 
of  the  Divine,  should  lie  witnessed.  One 
of  the  clearest  proofs  that  the  vital  force 
of  the  last  gre.at  revival  still  survived  was, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  subsiding 
tendency  developed  itself,  and  multitudes 
contentedly  yielded  to  it,  others,  .and  they 
not  a  few,  not  of  any  one  school,  longetl, 
and  sighed,  and  toiled,  and  cried  to  God 
for  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Church  with 
Pcntecost.al  fire,  that  all  her  modern  re¬ 
sources,  blessed  with  primitive  efficiency, 
might  gloriously  change  the  aspect  of  the 
battle  eng.aged,  all  over  the  world,  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil. 

Do  the  recent  revivals  in  any  degree 
meet  this  desire  ?  They  are  at  least  great 
•tiblic  events.  In  Americ.a,  in  Wales,  in 
reland,  by  virtue  of  a  pervading  popular 
interest,  thev  h.ave  forced  the  most  urgent 
questions  of^  religion  upon  the  attention 
of  the  whole  community.  Are  they  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  immortal  vitality  and 
infinite  resources  of  the  religion  we  .all 
profess  ?  a  further  display  of  its  invisible 
reserves  of  coiupiering  energy?  a  new 
impetus  given  from  the  Spirit  of  its  Aii- 
thor  to  the  host  commissioned  by  Him, 
not  to  settle  in  convenient  quarters,  but 
to  subdue,  at  any  cost,  the  whole  world 
to  righteousnes.s,  thereby  raising  it  to 
jieace  and  brotherhood  ? 

Whenever  such  questions  have  been 
raised  at  the  time  of  an^  great  revival,  they 
have  been  answered  m  the  negative,  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  few.  The  impulse  under  which 
the  early  Christi.ans  moved  the  world,  avas 
looked  upon  as  fanaticism.  The  same  has 
been  the  case  w’ith  all  manifest.ations  of 
religious  life  which  have  bonie  any  kind 
of  resemblance  to  it.  The  revival  of  the 
last  century  w’as  treated  as  a  low  and  rude 
example  of  the  same  thing.  This  being 
the  instance  nearest  to  our  times,  best 
within  historic.al  view,  it  affords  a  clearer 
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lijjht  whereby  to  jn'^ge  of  the  jwesent  I 
events  than  any  other.  On  all  hands  it  is 
now  admitted  that  it  was  a  trtie  revival,  a 
renewal  of  the  youth  of  Christianity,  ac¬ 
credited  at  the  time  by  great  reformations 
of  character,  attesteil  over  since  by  j)er- 1 
manent  frnit,  in  Churches,  nations,  and 
gospeling  enterprises.  Even  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Socinians  the  other  day,  where  the 
present  events  were  discussed,  one  of  the 
speakers  admitted  that  there  had  been 
two  real  revivals  in  jiast  times — th.at  of 
the  apostolic  age,  and  that  of  the  last. 
Its  tokens  .are  on  every  spot  trodden  by 
the  British  race,  and  far  beyond  their 
empires,  in  scenes  lately  the  wildest  and 
darkest  upon  earth. 

In  Avh.at,  then,  does  the  recent  revival 
differ  from  that  which  flourished  a  centu¬ 
ry  ago  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see,  only  in 
having,  for  instruments,  those  M’ho  were 
its  fruits,  and  for  a  field,  ground  which  it 
h.ad  prep.ared.  This  gives  it  a  bre.adth 
and  public  force  greater  than  its  forerun¬ 
ner.  But  in  all  the  points  which  can  be 
raised  by  those  who  object  to  revivals  in 
general,  or  to  this  one  in  particular,  the 
iilentity  apj)c.ars  perfect.  As  to  doctrines, 
all  in  which  the  Methodist  leaders  were 


themselves  agreed,  is  now  jwoclaimed  by 
the  whole  Chrktian  community,  excei)t  a 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  ami  .as 
to  those  wherein  they  differed,  now,  as 
then,  success  is  shared  by  men  on  both  } 
siiles.  As  to  the  lay  agency  which  sprang 
up,  from  its  long  burial,  at  the  voice  of 
the  Great  Awakening  of  the  hast  century, 

the 
re- ' 
the  I 

Methodists  alone  have  formally  recognized  ! 
as  a  vital  part  of  Christ i.an  organizjvtion,  | 
and  provi<led  for,  in  their  class-meetings  l 
.and  love-feasts,  it  has  suddenly  sj)rnng  tip 
on  the  most  unfriendly  soils ;  so  that  in 
parishes  where  two  years  ago  such  meet¬ 
ings  .as  we  h.ave  just  named  would  have 
lK‘cn  a  terrible  innovation,  now,  to  he.ar  ' 
the  common  t.alk  of  the  people,  one  might  I 


it  reii^tpcars  every  where.  As  to 
Christian  fellowship,  which  every  true 
vival  forces  into  existence,  but  which 


suppose  they  had  been  schooled  in  some 
Cornish  or  Yorkshire  hot-bed  of  Method¬ 
ism.  As  to  the  sudden  conversions,  the  I 
deep  sorrow  for  sin,  the  clear  and  shining 
sense  of  God’s  forgiveness,  the  unearthly 
comforts,  the  joyful  hope  of  heaven  ;  all, 
in  fact,  that  in  the  Language  of  the  Church 
constistutos  “experience,”  and  in  that  of 
the  world  “  fan.aticism,”  the  converts  of 
Antrim  and  Glamorganshire,  and  those  of 


Moorfields  and  Kingswood,  answer  to  one 
another  as  face  to  face  in  a  gl.ass.  As  to 
the  gifts  displayed  by  “  unlearned  .and 
ignorant  men,”  we  are  ajtt  to  think  that 
the  present  must  excel  the  past ;  but  that, 
probably,  is  owing  to  the  diflerence  be¬ 
tween  what  we  witness  and  what  we  read 
of:  certain  it  is,  however,  that  nothing 
has  more  tended  to  tleepen  the  persuasion 
in  the  neighborhoods  which  the  revival 
h.as  reached,  that  it  Avas  a  work  of  God, 
than  the  “  wonderful  jnaying;”  the  nnac- 
connt.able  force  of  thought  .and  language, 
given  to  many  of  the  new  converts,  in 
whom  neither  natural  gifts  nor  education 
liad  prepared  their  neighbors  to  find  such 
resources.  And  then,  as  to  the  dreams, 
visions,  and  bodily  .affections,  which  are 
the  food  of  the  scoffer,  the  jiroblem  of  the 
c.andid  inquirer,  and  the  choice  tokens  of 
the  simple  tvonder-lover — are  they  not  as 
like  in  the  pamphlets  of  to-day,  and  the 
m.agazines  of  last  century,  as  green  gra‘<s 
in  England  is  to  green  grass  in  Ireland  ? 
If  any  one  doubts  the  close  resemblance  of 
the  bodily  aflections  lately  jirevalent,  and 
those  which  involved  .Tohn  Wesley  in  a 
worhl  of  reproach,  let  him  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  a  few  jiages  of  his  Journal 
which  n.arrate  the  first  c.ases.  And,  final¬ 
ly,  as  to  that  which  constitutes  the  essen¬ 
tial  propagating  power  of  Chiistianity — 
the  joyful  zeal  of  new  converts,  the  burn¬ 
ing  love  for  souls,  the  irrei»ressible  ardor 
to  tell  others  “what  God  has  done  for 
my  soul,”  the  firm  persuasion  that  the 
grace  which  has  been  efficacious  in  their 
own  cases  will  be  so  in  that  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  the  indisposition  to  wait  for  a 
convetiient  season — is  not  the  identity  so 
perfect,  th.at  the  history  of  any  vill.age  re¬ 
vival  tills  year,  and  that  of  one  in  New 
England,  or  Birstal,  or  Newcastle,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  .ago,  might  be  written  in  the 
same  words  ? 

On  the  general  question  of  eccentrici¬ 
ties  .and  extravagances,  connected  with  re¬ 
vivals,  all  we  feel  disposed  to  s.ay  is  this : 
they  ought  to  be  discouraged  in  every 
w.ay,  except  such  as  would  show  that  life 
with  exuberance  is  more  dre.aded  than 
death  with  comjiosure.  But  while  they 
are  to  be  ■discouraged,  we  are  not  to  im¬ 
agine  th.at  they  wilt  be  avoided.  If  so, 
either  multitudes,  with  the  proportion  of 
weak,  hot-headed,  odd,  and  blundering 
people,  found  in  every  promiscuous  crowd, 
are  never  to  l>e  “  aw.akened”  at  all — that 
is,  made  to  lift  up  the  eyes  of  their  soul. 
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and  see  life,  death,  heaven,  and  hell,  their 
Saviour,  and  their  tempter,  in  a  light  shot 
direct  from  the  eye  of  the  Judge;  or,  if 
so  awakened,  a  miracle,  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  ever  wrought,  is  to  make  them  keep 
from  any  strange  and  affecting  expression 
of  their  feelings.  The  first  supposition 
may  God  avert !  the  second  is  not  likely  : 
and,  therefore,  let  us  be  concerned  only 
tliat  the  multitudes  be  awakened ;  then, 
they  may  be  left,  every  man  according 
to  his  own  temperament,  to  cry  aloud,  or 
beat  upon  his  breast,  or  weep  in  silence, 
or  “  fall  down  upon  his  face,  and  worship 
God.”  We  believe  that  many  think  that 
such  awakenings  as  we  have  described, 
oven  if  purely  mental,  had  better  not  take 
place.  If  they  do  not,  the  old  Christiani¬ 
ty  that  gave  the  world  apostles,  martyrs, 
and  missionaries,  will  be  replaced  by 
another,  which  will  only  give  it  formal 
church-goers.  None  will  hold  that  such 


awakenings  are  always  to  be  withheld 
from  the  ignorant  and  the  ili-balanoed,  to 
be  given  only  to  those  whose  culture  has 
reached  the  point  at  which  a  man  may  al¬ 
most  be  killed  with  feeling,  and  yet  keep 
perfect  silence.  We  are  under  no  need 
either  to  encourage  extravagance,  or  dis¬ 
courage  revivals.  Let  the  spring  come, 
though  it  brings  weeds.  And  let  us  neith¬ 
er  nurse  the  weeds,  nor  frost-bite  the 
wheat,  in  our  impatience  to  keep  them 
down.  It  may  be  that,  sometimes.  He 
who  is  wiser  than  all,  does  not  sec  it  amiss 
to  lower  our  self-congratulation,  and  let 
us  know  that  the  work  he  loves,  the 
bringing  of  sinners  to  repentance,  may 
prosper  more  where  outbursting  life  dis¬ 
turbs  conventional  decorum,  than  where 
all  is  ordered  so  as  to  preserv’e  our  res¬ 
pectability. 

(0O!f0I.DI>KD  Of  NKZT  MUMBBR.) 
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It  was  in  1829.  Government  dispatch¬ 
es  afiirmed  that  Diebitsch’s  army  had 
aclneved  a  great  success,  and  that  Silistria 
was  in  their  hands. 

But  official  news  is  not  always  implicit¬ 
ly  believed  when  and  where  unofficial 
newsmongers  are  gagged. 

“  Holy  llussia  forever !  the  troops  are 
in  Silistria.” 

“  Before  it,  Batiishka,  you  mean  to 
say.” 

“  Before  it !  inside  it :  I  say  what  I 
mean.” 

“  Inside  it !  outside  it :  under  correc¬ 
tion  still.” 

“  Correction  you  may  well  say :  I  re¬ 
peat  it,  in.side.” 

“  And,  I  repeat  it,  out.” 

“  I  have  seen  the  dispatch.” 

“  What,  the  government  version  ?” 

“  The  government,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Nothing  less  sure,  I  assure  you.” 

“  What  ?  less  sure  than  the  govern¬ 
ment  story!” 

“  All  stories  may  be  told  two  ways.” 

VOL  XUX.— NO  8 
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“  But  one  way  is  true,  the  other 
false.” 

“  Precisely,  and  I  mistrust  the  lat¬ 
ter.” 

“  But  the  real  truth  is,  the  troops  are 
in.” 

“The  real  truth  is,  the  troops  are 
out.” 

“  In,  I  say.” 

“  Out,  I  say.” 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

In  private  saloons,  in  clubs,  in  cafes, 
at  tablc-d’hotes,  on  change,  and  on  the 
Perspective-Nevskol,  might  such  wrang- 
lings  have  been  heard.  In  the  Gastinnoi- 
DvOr,  and  in  the  vodki  shops,  there  was 
more  unanimity ;  tlie  “  black  people’s” 
wish  w’as  less  doubtfully  father  to  their 
thought ;  with  their  unquestioning  as  well 
as  unquestionable  patriotic  prejudice. 
Holy  llussia  must  have  won,  and 
Diebitsch  must,  for  certain,  be  holding 
Silistria  for  the  Gossudar,  for  our  Lord 
the  Czar. 

There  was  a  French  gentleman,  Mon- 
27 
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sieur  De  la  Jobardiere,  shall  I  call  him  ? 
whose  mistrust  of  official  bulletins  had, 
perhaps  not  unreasonably,  grown  with  his 
growth.  Russian  Invalids,  Northern 
Beet,  or  whatever  may  have  been,  in 
1829,  the  accredited  organs  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government,  were  to  his  mind  so 
many  miserable  imitations  of  his  native 
Moniteur,  the  feebleness  of  whose  inven¬ 
tions,  however,  as  compared  with  those 
of  that  great  Gallic  organ  of  mendacity, 
consisted  not  in  the  absence  of  menda- 
ciousnes.s.  ISIonsieur  De  La  Jobardiere 
was,  himself,  very  much  sj)ilt,  “  tris  re- 
jmndu'"  in  certain  social  circles  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  to  borrow  an  image  from 
his  own  vernacular ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass,  that  being  gifted,  as  is  not  unusual 
amongst  his  fellow-countrymen,  with  a 
considerable  flow  of  words,  he  w’as  en¬ 
abled  to  spill  the  ink  of  denegation  far 
and  wide  upon  the  spotless  page  of 
these  same  disputed  goveniment  dis- 
p.atches. 

“Hold  it  to  yourself  for  said,  my  good 
friends,”  he  would  insist ;  “  your  govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  throw  you  the  powder  in 
the  eyes.  It  is  one  ‘  canard'  one  duck  ; 
how  you  say  ?  this  great  news  of  Silistria. 
That  poor  sir  of  a  Diebitsch,  he  kick  his 
heel,  what  ?  outside  still :  and  the  Turk 
be  safe  and  snug  inside  as  one  rat  in  a 
cheese,  eh  ?” 

Now,  De  la  Jobardiere  had  his  entries 
in  “  saloons  diplomatic,”  as  he  would 
himself  have  said ;  and  was  altogether  a 
man  who,  chatterbox  as  he  was,  might 
yet  be  supposed  to  have  access  to  certain 
channels  of  authentic  information,  at 
which  the  vulgar  of  St.  Petersburgh 
might  not  easily  slake  their  thirst  for 
information.  His  constant  and  confident 
affirmations  of  the  falsehood  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  intelligence  were  not  without 
a  certain  effect  within  the  radius  of  his 
own  social  “  effusion,”  and  perhaps 
bevond  it. 

Monsieur  De  la  Jobardiere  was  a 
precise  and  somewhat  ornate  dresser  :  he 
was  a  chilly  personage,  in  spite  or  because 
of  his  longish  residence  in  the  northern 
capital ;  he  was  also  somewhat  of  a  gas¬ 
tronome,  particular  as  to  the  quality  and 
regularity  of  his  meals ;  he  was,  moreover, 
a  sound  sleeper. 

So  sound,  indeed,  that  the  heavy  boot- 
tread  of  the  feldjager,  that  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  a  police-officer  and  a  government 
courier,  failed  to  break  his  slumbers  on  a 


certain  night ;  nor  was  he  roused  from 
them  until  that  functionary’s  rude  hand 
had  shaken  his  shoulder  for  a  third  time. 
Thereupon  he  started  up  to  n  sitting 
posture  and  unclosed  his  eyes,  which 
closed  again  with  sudden  blink,  at  the 
glare  of  the  lantern  which  the  feld- 
j.ager’s  other  hand  almost  thrust  into  his 
face. 

“  Look  sharp,  sir !”  said  that  official, 
“  and  come  along.” 

“Come  along,  indeed!  You  are  plo.as- 
.anting  my  good  fellow,”  quoth  the 
sleepy  Frenchman. 

“  Well,  then,  if  you  w’on’t,”  retorted 
the  ruthless  inwader  of  his  slumbers,  “  my 
orders  are  positive,”  and  he  transferred 
his  paw'  from  the  shoulder  to  the  throat- 
band  of  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardiere’s 
night-dress. 

“  Laissez-donc,  grand  brutal,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  that  w'orthy ;  “  let  me  at  least  get  on 
my  pantaloons,”  and  he  inserted  his  feet 
into  the  slippers  by  the  bedside. 

But,  by  “fatality,”  as  he  alw.ays  8.aid, 
“mycossackof  a  domestic,  Ivan  Petro¬ 
vich,  had  assisted  at  ray  dishabille,  and 
h.ad  taken  my  clothes  out  with  him  to 
I  brush  before  I  should  rise  ‘  of  great  morn¬ 
ing’  the  next  day.” 

“  Let  me  ring  my  domestic,  .at  least  ?” 
he  inquired  of  the  stolid  feldjager. 

“  Ring  bells  .and  resist  authorities  ?”  he 
growled.  “Come,  come,  sir,  none  of 
th.at.” 

Atid  again  his  rough  hairy  paw,  was 
busy  ill  proximity  with  the  white  throat 
of  the  ffuicking  Frenchman. 

“  Quick,  march !  and  not  a  word, 
or - ” 

“  But  it  is  unheard  of,  it  is  an  infamy,  a 
barbarism,  an  indecency !” 

The  scowl  darkened  upon  the  feldjager’s 
unprepossessing  countenance ;  it  was  more 
than  evident  th.at  expostulation  and  en¬ 
treaty  were  alike  in  vain. 

“  Happily  that  I  lose  not  ray  presence 
of  mind  m  this  terrible  crisis,  and  draping 
myself  hastily  in  the  sheets  and  bkanket, 
and  eider-down  quilt,  I  yield  to  destiny 
and  follow  that  coquin  of  a  feldjager 
dow’n-stairs,  gentlemen  ;  my  faith !  yes, 
down-stairs  to  the  porte-cochere.  There 
what  find  we  ?  A  telega,  kibitka,  t.aran- 
tass,  what  do  I  know  ?  Some  carriage  of 
misfortune  at  the  door,  with  its  own  door 
open,  eh  ?” 

It  was  even  so.  The  night  was  very 
dark  and  foggy ;  the  rays  from  th.* 
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carriaj;e-lamps  added  to  the  gleam  of  the 
feldjager’8  lantern  gave  but  a  dim  light 
after  all ;  but  such  as  it  was,  its  scintilla¬ 
tions  were  reflected  from  %he  steel 
scabbards,  spurs,  and  horse-bits  of  a 
mounted  cossack  on  either  side ;  and 
dark  amidst  the  darkness,  the  open 
carriage- door  yawned  after  the  fishion  of 
a  tomb. 

“  Oh !  by  example,”  once  more  did 
I)e  la  Jobardiere  attempt  to  remonstrate, 
turning  round  ;  “  here  is  what  is  a  little 
strong.  Do  you  figure  yourself  that 
I - ” 

lie  had  one  foot  upon  the  carriage- 
steps  already,  and  one  hand  on  the  handle 
by  the  door-way  ;  a  muscular  grip  seized 
his  other  elbow.  In  an  instant  he  was 
hoisted  and  pushed  forward  in,  and  the 
tail  of  the  quilt  w'as  bundled  in  after  him ; 
and  he  felt  that  some  one  had  vaulted  on 
the  front  seat  outside. 

“  IIoupp  la!”  cried  a  hoarse  voice; 
anil  three  cracks  of  whips  like  pistol-shots 
made  answer ;  and  with  a  bound  and  a 
plunge  the  carriage  darted  onwards.  He 
could  hear  the  splashing  gallop,  through 
the  slush  and  mud,  of  the  mounted 
trooper,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left. 

“  I  try  the  windows,  on  this  side,  on 
that,  in  front,  and  I  am  quits  of  it  for  my 
pain.  No  means!  I  scream,  I  howl,  I 
cry,  I  threaten  that  pig  of  feidjager  that 
must  hear  in  front.  The  Embassy 
French  shall  have  reason  of  this  outrage ! 
When  I  tell  you  there  that  I  am  not  one 
of  your  nationals,  but  a  Frrrench  !  Hear 
you  ?  A  Frrrench !  Animal  that  you 
are !  Imbecile  of  a  Cossack,  go !  A 
Frrrench,  then,  I  tell  you,  eh  ?  Useless ! 

I  p.ass  to  entreaty.  Hear  there,  Ivan, 
Stephen,  Nicholas,  Sergius !  My  corporal, 
my  serjeant,  my  lieutenant  of  police ! 
Here  is  one  billet  of  bank,  that  is  to  say, 
not  here  but  there :  in  the  pocket  of  that 
pantaloons,  at  home  on  the  Morskata,  you 
comprehend.  A  billet  of  twenty-five 
roubles :  of  fifty :  of  a  hundred  say, 
how  ?” 

“  Again  tiseless.  Not  a  word  ;  not  a 
sign  ;  he  makes  the  deaf  ear,  that  ‘  polis- 
Bon  de  la  police’  outside. 

“  It  is  stronger  than  me.  I  am 
transported  again  of  rage,  of  despair. 
I  strike  of  the  fist,  of  the  foot,  of  the 
head  at  last  against  the  panels  of  that 
o.arriage  atrocious.  Derision !  My  ef¬ 
forts  desperating  about  to  nothing.  That 


minion  of  a  despotism  brutal  mocks  him¬ 
self  well  of  this  agony.  I  have  dissar- 
ranged  my  drapery ;  and  currents  of  air 
from  the  underneaths  of  doors  give  my 
legs  trances  of  cold. 

“  There  is  no  remedy.  I  envelop 
myself  once  more  of  my  eider-down, 
and  resign  myself  to  my  destiny.  I 
comprehend  at  last ;  all  is  lost  for  me.  I 
see  the  Boulevards  and  the  Champs- 
Elyst*es  no  more.  ‘  Adieu,  Belle  France 
I  share  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
Mo8kow.a,  the  destiny  ingrate  of  the  Olds 
of  the  Old.  No  means  now  to  mistake 
one’s  self :  I  am  in  route  for  the  Siberia. 
Unhappy  that  I  am  !  If  at  least  I  could 
have  come  in  p.ant.aioons !” 

Even  those  that  have  traveled  them 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances  than 
the  luckless  De  la  Jobardiere  have  borne 
witness  to  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
Russian  roads  between  late  autumn  and 
early  winter.  Bolt  and  bump,  and  thump 
and  crash,  swinging  to  this  side,  and 
sw.aying  to  that ;  with  one  wheel  churning 
the  liquid  mud  in  a  rut  as  deep  as  to  the 
felloe,  and  the  otlier  .apparently  revolving 
in  the  empty  air  like  the  windward 
paddle-wheel  of  a  sea-going  steanyiacket 
m  the  trough  of  a  rolling  wave.  Then  a 
pitch  and  toss,  fairly  up  and  down,  stem 
and  stem,  as  if  over  a  chopping  sea,  but 
petrified.  Endless  were  the  miseries 
endured  by  the  victim  inside  the  closed 
carriage,  on  cushions  of  which  the  hard¬ 
ness  did  not  fail  to  m.ake  itself  felt  even 
through  such  folds  of  the  eider-down  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  protection  of  the 
lower  limbs  from  the  pen-knife  like 
currents  of  air  which  came  through  the 
door-chinks.  How  the  feidjager  kept  his 
hard  perch  outside  was  a  marvel  to  the 
man  in  his  custody. 

“  They  must  have  strapped  him  with  a 
leather,  or  corded  him  to  the  bench  for 
sure,  that  detestable  Cossack,”  thought 
De  la  Jobardiere  when  he  could  spare  a 
thought  from  his  own  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion.  How  long  this  voyage  lasted  he 
Avas  never  able  to  calculate.  He  lost  all 
account  of  days  in  his  excitement  of 
agony  and  of  despair.  The  same  chinks 
wliich  let  in  the  aerial  currents  did  indeed 
tell  something  of  diurnal  revolutions ;  for 
at  one  time  they  could  be  seen  to  admit 
some  light-giving  rays,  at  another  time 
only  felt,  thanks  to  those  keen  draughts 
which  they  had  admitted.  There  were 
no  stoppages,  except  such  momentary 
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delays,  fabulous  in  the  shortness  of  their 
duration,  as  were  necessary  for  the  busy 
fingers  of  experienced  post-boys  to  harness 
the  horses,  which  were  always  to  be  heard 
neighing  and  snorting  in  readiness  as 
they  dashed  up  to  the  relays. 
f  There  was  a  sort  of  little  trap  or  win¬ 
dow,  unglazed  however,  in  the  front 
panel  of  the  carri.age,  through  which  the 
red  and  hirsute  paw  put  in  a  ration  of 
brown  biscuit  together  w’ith  a  little  flask 
of  vodki,  and  a  mug  of  water  now’  and 
then. 

“Un  affreux  briile  gueule  quece  vodki. 
Messieurs,  one  terrible  burning  throat 
worse  as  the  ‘  wiski’  of  the  old  Ireland, 
eh  ?  Sometimes  of  night  too,  for  it  make 
a  bl.ack  of  w’olf,  ‘  un  noir  de  loup,’  as  w’e 
say  in  France,  he  just  open,  half  open, 
the  carriage-door,  this  Cossack,  and  put 
in  one  bow’l  of  ‘  stchi  ’  with  a  spoon.  Do 
you  know  what  that  is,  one  ‘  stchi  ?’  A 
soup  to  cabbage,  but  with  such  season- 
ment !  A  ragout  of  barbarous,  I  tell  you 
to  make  a  scullion  cry  !  \V ell,  I  so  hun¬ 
gry,  I  eat  it,  I  devour  it,  I  lick  the  spoon. 
Imagine  you,  I,  De  la  Jobardiere,  w’ho 
was  at  other  times  redactor,  editor,  w’hat 
you  say?  of  the  ‘Journal  of  Gormands’ 

‘  >f  Paris !” 

O.u,  and  on,  and  on,  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  mitigated  or  unmitigated  by  the 
kindly  admissions  of  the  chinks  —  on  and 
on,  till  all  reckoning  of  his  time  was 
utterly  confused. 

But  all  things  have  an  end  on  earth 
here ;  and  at  last  the  carriage  came  to  a 
dead  stand-still,  with  its  half-dead  passen¬ 
ger  inside. 

It  was  at  least  as  raw  and  as  cold,  as 
foggyandas  disagreeablea  night  as  that  of 
the  departure  from  St.  Petersburgh,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  the  carriage-door  was 
opened  wide.  Riijht  and  left  stood  a  tall 
figure,  indistinct,  in  gray  c.apote,  with  flat 
mutfin-cap  to  crow’n  it ;  but  the  reflected 
lights  ran  up  tlie  barrel  of  a  burnished 
musket.  In  the  open  door-way  of  a  house, 
whence  a  red  glow  as  of  a  cheerful  fire 
came  streaming  out,  stood  another  mar¬ 
tial  figure,  in  cocked  hat,  with  feathers, 
and  a  green  uniform  with  aigulllettes  of 
an  aide-de-camp.  He  raised  his  hand  to 
the  cocked  hat  in  question  after  the  mili¬ 
tary  fashion  of  salute. 

“  Deign  to  descend.  Monsieur.” 

“  I  am  then  .at  Tobolsk  ?” 

“  Of  none.  Monsieur,  to  the  contrary.” 

“  Where  then  ?  at  Irkutsk  ?” 


“  Still  less.  Monsieur ;  pray  give  yoiir- 
self  the  trouble  to  descend.” 

**  I  am  hardly  in  that  costume,”  objected 
De  la  Jobardiere,  “for  that  brutal  of  a 
feldjager - ” 

“  Obeyed,  I  have  no  doubt,  his  orders 
to  the  letter :  pray.  Monsieur,  descend,” 
insisted  the  plumed  aide-de-camp,  with 
imperturb.able  gravity. 

“  This,  then,  is  at  last  Siberia  ?” 

“  Siberia,  Monsieur  !  by  no  manner  of 
means.” 

“  But  where  on  earth  then  have  I  the 
misfortune  to  find  myself — excuse  me  — 
the  honor  to  make  your  distinguisho<l  ac¬ 
quaintance  ?” 

“  I  have  the  distinguished  honor,”  said 
the  staflT-oflicer,  unwilling  to  be  outdone 
in  politeness  by  the  Frenchman,  “  to  re¬ 
ceive  Monsieur  at  the  grand  guard  of  the 
head-<|uarters  of  His  Imperial  Majesty’s 
army  m  Turkey,  within’  the  enceinte  of 
the  citadel  of  Silistria.” 

“  Peste  !”  exclaimed  De  la  Jobardiere, 
“  I  begin  to  comprehend.” 

“  Possibly,”  quoth  the  aide-de-camp. 

“  May  I  once  more  trouble  Monsieur  to 
descend  ?” 

This  last  w’ord  was  in  a  tone  w'hich  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  trifling. 

With  a  mournful  consciousness  of  the 
ludicrous  appearance  he  presented  that 
almost  overpowered  the  w’eariness,  the 
anxiety,  the  indign.ation  which  j)ossessed 
him,  De  la  Jobardiere  stepped  out  of  his 
flying  prison-van,  and  followed  the  aide 
de-camp  into  the  guard-room.  There,  by 
a  solid  deal  table,  stood  the  feldjager, 
whose  snub-nose  and  scrubby  red  mous¬ 
tache  were  henceforth  impressed  indelibly 
upon  his  captive’s  memory.  An  officer, 
w'hose  bearing  and  appearance  would, 
without  the  stars  and  medals  upon  his 
breast,  have  given  to  the  most  careless 
ob«er\'er  indication  of  high  military  com¬ 
mand,  was  reading  a  dispatch,  appsirently 
just  handed  to  him  by  that  functionary, 
the  envelope  of  which  he  had  thrown  care¬ 
lessly  upon  the  table. 

“  A  son  Exc. 

Le  Marechal  Dicbt” - 

was  all  that,  in  his  confusion,  Dc  la  Jobar¬ 
diere  was  able  to  spell  out. 

“  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardiere  I  pre¬ 
sume  !”  said  this  officer  with  a  glance  of 
inquiry,  but  of  perfect  gravity. 

“The  same.  Monsieur  le  M.arechal,” 
faltered  the  owner  of  the  appellation. 

“  What  officer  has  the  grand  round.s 
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to-night?”  he  next  inquired,  turning 
towards  a  ^oup  of  officers  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

“  Major  Uazumoifski,  of  the  Orenburg 
artillery  brigade,”  answered  one  of  their 
number,  with  the  accustomed  salute. 

“  Is  he  mounted  ?” 

“  And  at  the  door.  General.” 

“  I^t  one  of  his  orderlies  dismount,  and 
let  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardiere  have  his 
horse.” 

“  Hut  consider  a  little,  Marechal,  this 
costume  —  or,  I  may  say,  this  want  of 
it - 

“Is,  no  doubt,  a  regretable  circum¬ 
stance,  sir;  but  orders,  sir,  superior 
orders,  excuse  me ;  the  grand  rounds 
should  be  starting  —  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  mount,  and  to  accompany  the 
Major.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  that  stolid 
feldjager  was  holding  the  dismounted 
troofwr’s  nag  at  the  door  with  unmoved 
countenance.  U|)on  the  less  impassible 
trooper’s  own  Tartar  physiognomy,  how¬ 
ever,  was  something  like  a  grin.  A  frown 
from  the  feldjager  suppressed  it,  as  poor 
l)e  la  Jobardiere  scrambled  into  the  sad¬ 
dle,  and  endeavored  to  make  the  best  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  blanket  as  possible,  to 
keep  the  damp  night-air  from  his  bare 
shins.  The  quilt  he  clutched  convulsively 
round  him  with  his  right  hand,  while  the 
left  tugged  at  the  bridle  of  his  rough  and 
peppery  little  Haschkir  steed.  It  has  a 
very  wide  enceinte,  that  fortress  of  Silis- 
tria ;  and  the  Major  likewise  visited  seve¬ 
ral  out-lying  pickets.  He  rode  at  a  sharp 
pace  from  post  to  post,  and  the  roads, 
streets,  and  lanes  were  execrable. 

“  Equitation  is  not  my  forte,  you  know, 
my  good  friends ;  and  a  Tartar  trooper’s 
saddle,  th.at  is  something — oh !  to  be  felt 
if  to  be  known.  It  was  one  long  agony, 
‘that  nocturnal  ride.’  I  thought  it,  at 
little  thing  near  as  long  as  that  desolating 
journey  of  jolts  to  Silistria.  Day  was 
beginning  to  point,  as  we  drew  up  once 
more  to  the  guard-room  door.” 

The  Frenchman  shuddered  on  jjerceiv- 
ing  that  the  carriage  with  nine  horses, 
harni^sed  three  abreast,  stood  ready  there 
as  they  rode  up. 

“  The  Marshal,”  said  the  polite  aide-de- 
camp,  bis  first  ac(j[U!unt.ance,  “  bids  me  to 
express  to  ISIonsieur  that  he  is  desolated 
not  to  have  the  op[>ortunity  of  offering  to 
Monsieur  such  poor  hospitality  as  the 
head-quarters  of  a  captured  fortress  can 


afford.  But  Monsieur  will  understand  the 
importance  of  taking  ‘  to  the  foot  of  the 
letter,’  as  his  countrymen  express  it,  in¬ 
structions  —  superior  instructions,  he  will 
'comprehend.  The  military  code  U|)on 
such  a  point  is  absolute.  And  I  have  the 
honor,”  with  a  significant  gesture  towards 
the  gaping  carriage-door,  “  to  wish  Mon¬ 
sieur  a  ‘  bon  voyage.’  ” 

Bang !  went  that  odious  door  again ; 
again  was  the  weight  of  the  clambering 
feldjager  felt  to  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  carriage  for  a  moment ;  again  did 
the  hoarse  voice  shout,  “  houpp  la ;” 
again  did  the  three  whip-cracks  emulate 
the  sharp  re[K)rt  of  jiistol-shots  ;  again  a 
bound,  again  a  |>lunge  ;  again  the  carriage 
darted  onwards ;  and  again  might  be 
heard  through  slush  and  mud  the  splash¬ 
ing  gallop  of  the  mounted  trooper  right 
.and  left. 

Why  let  the  tale  of  De  la  Jobardiere’s 
misery  be  twice  told  ?  All,  all  was  the 
H.ame  as  before.  The  bumps,  the  thumps, 
the  bolts,  the  crashes,  the  pitching  and 
tossing,  the  8W.aying  to  and  fro,  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  air,  the  darkness  and  the  strug¬ 
gling  rays  of  light,  the  bits  of  brown 
biscuit,  the  sips  of  vodki,  the  occasional 
bowls  of  stebi — all  were  repeated — all,  sis 
before,  jumbled  and  confused  together  in 
s.ad  and  inextricable  reminiscence. 

But  when  the  c.arriage  stopped  again 
for  good,  and  when  its  door  was  once 
more  opened  wide,  the  portico  was  loftier 
and  the  staircase  of  wider  sweep,  than  at 
La  Jobardiere’s  own  hotel-door  on  the 
Morskaia.  It  w.as  night  again,  and  it  was 
again  damp,  and  cold,  and  foggy ;  but  a 
clear  illumination  rendered  unnecessary 
the  lantern  of  the  feldjager  or  the  glimmer 
of  the  carriage-lamps.  Within  the  door- 
w'ay  on  either  side  stood  in  full-dress  uni¬ 
form  two  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
famous  Preobajenski  Grenadiers. 

A  gentleman  in  a  full-dress  cut-away, 
with  black  satin  tights  and  silk  stockings 
to  correspond,  with  broad  silver  buckles 
in  his  shoes,  a  chain  of  wide  silver  links 
round  his  neck,  a  silver  key  on  his  left 
coat-tail,  and  a  straight  steel-handled 
sword  by  his  side,  bowed  courteously 
to  De  la  Jobardiere,  and  begged  him 
follow  him  up-stairs. 

Treading  noiselessly  upon  velvet-pile 
carpets,  he  led  the  way  through  a  spacious 
ante-room  into  an  apartment  where  all 
the  light  was  furnished  by  a  lamp  with  a 
ground-glass  shade,  which  stood  upon  a 
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bureau  strewn  with  books  and  papers,  at 
which  a  stately  figure  in  undress  uniform 
was  w'riting  busily.  Although  its  back 
was  turned,  the  breadth  of  loin  and  shoul¬ 
der,  the  length  and  upright  carriage  of 
the  back,  the  powerful  but  graceful  setting 
upon  the  neck  of  the  well-formed  head,  all 
revealed  at  once  and  beyond  a  doubt  to 
the  astonished  Frenchman  in  w'hat  pre¬ 
sence  he  stood :  “  C’  etait  de  plus  fort  on 
plus  fort,  voyez  vous  messieurs.  A  peine 
si  j’  en  pouvais  ])lu8.” 

The  usher  advanced,  bowed,  spoke  a 
word  at  the  stately  figure’s  ear,  bowed  j 
again,  drew  back,  and  left  the  room.  I 

The  Czar  wheeled  round  his  chair,  half 
rose,  and  made  a  dignified  half-bow. 
Poor  De  la  Jobardierc  folded  his  eider¬ 
down  around  him,  and  made  a  profoimd 
obeisance. 

“  Monsieur  De  la  Jobardierc,”  said  that 
august  personage,  with  just  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  smile  curling  the  comers  of  his 
imperial  lip,  “  I  am  informed  that  you 
have  recently  visited  Silistria  ?” 

An  obeisance  deeper  and  more  dejected. 

“  Had  you  there,  may  I  inquire,  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  visiting  the  citadel  and  of 
inspecting  the  military  posts  ?” 

A  third  obeisance,  in  the  deep  a  low'er 
depth. 

“  And  you  found  them  in  full  occupation 
by  our  imperial  troops  ?  May  I  request 
an  answer  expressed  explicitly  ?” 

“  I  found  them  so,  your  Majesty.” 

“Ah!  that  is  well.  Not  but  what  I 
myself  have  had  full  confidence  in  Die- 


I  bitsch  ;  but  people  will  be  so  skeptical 
‘at  times.  Would  you  believe  it,  there 
are  rumors  current  that  even  now  in  cer¬ 
tain  salons  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  taking 
of  Silistria  is  doubted  in  the  teeth  of  the 
difuiatches  ?” 

What  could  the  h.apless  Frenchman  do 
but  bow  down  once  again. 

“  Ilow'ever,  I  am  glad  to  have  unofficial 
and  independent  testimony  from  an  actual 
eye-witness.  You  are  certain  the  Marshal 
is  in  undisputed  military  possession  ?” 

“  I  am  certain  of  it,  your  Majesty.” 

“Thank  you.  Monsieur  De  la  Jobar- 
diere,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer ;  I  wish 
you  a  good  evening.”  And  turning  round 
to  his  desk  again,  his  august  interlocutor 
touched  a  little  bell.  The  usher  appeared 
again,  and  with  the  same  courteous  solem¬ 
nity  of  demeanor,  showed  Monsieur  De  la 
Jobardiere  down-stairs. 

An  aide-de-camp  came  tripping  down 
just  as  the  Frenchman’s  foot  was  on  the 
carriage-step. 

“  Monsieur  De  la  Job.ardiere,”  he  said, 
“  you  are  an  old  enough  resident  in  St. 
Petersburg  to  know  that  there  are  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  it  is  wise  to  be  discreet 
about  state  affairs.  But  I  have  it  in  com¬ 
mand  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  inform 
you  that  as  you  have  so  recently  yourself 
had  occasion  to  visit  Silistria  there  can  be 
no  possible  objection  to  your  stating  in 
general  society  that  you  found  the  citadel, 
the  fortress,  and  the  city  garrisoned  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty’s  troops.” 


PETER  in 

Ix  addition  to  the  leading  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  an  embellish¬ 
ment  to  our  present  number,  we  have 
added  a  historic  print  of  Peter  the  Great, 
illustrating  a  scene  and  marked  event  in 
his  early  life,  in  which  he  narrowly  escaped 
assassination.  Our  readers  will  naturally 
expect  an  explanation  of  the  print  thus 
placed  before  them.  We  have  only  room 
for  a  brief  outline  sketch. 

Peter  was  bom  at  Moscow,  on  the 
eleventh* of  June,  1617.  His  father, 
Alexis  Michaelowitz,  was  twice  married. 


E  GREAT. 

By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  By  his  second  wife'  a  son, 
Peter,  and  a  daughter,  Natalia.  Alexis 
died  in  1677,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Theodore,  a  youth  of  delicate 
constitution,  who  died  in  1682  without 
issue.  As  Ivan,  his  next  brother,  wsis  of 
weak  intellect  and  in  poor  healtli,  Theo¬ 
dore  named  Peter,  his  half-brother,  as  his 
successor.  The  Princess  Sophia,  an  am¬ 
bitious  woman,  who  had  intended  to  reign 
herself  through  the  medium  of  her  incem- 
petent  brother,  being  enraged  at  this  ap- 
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pointtnent,  engaged  the  Strelitz,  or  Im¬ 
perial  Guards,  on  her  side  by  means  of 
flattery  of  the  officers  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  and  fomented  an  insurrection.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Guards  was 
an  ofticer  named  Couvansky.  He  readily 
acceded  to  her  proposals,  and,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  him,  she  planned  and  organized  a 
revolution. 

In  order  to  exasperate  the  people  and 
the  Guards,  and  excite  them  to  the  proper 
pitch  of  violence,  Sophia  and  Couv.ansky 
spread  a  report  that  the  late  emperor  had 
not  died  a  natural  death,  but  had  been 
poisoned.  This  murder  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  they  ssiid,  by  a  party  who  hoped, 
by  setting  Theodore  and  his  brother  John 
aside,  to  get  the  power  into  their  hands 
in  the  name  of  Peter,  whom  they  in¬ 
tended  to  in.ako  eimieror,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  John,  Theodore’s  true  heir. 
There  was  a  plan  also  formed,  they  said, 
to  poisoa  all  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Guards,  who,  the  conspirators  knew, 
would  oppose  their  wicked  proceedings, 
and  perhaps  prevent  the  fulfillment  of 
them  if  they  were  not  put  out  of  the  way. 
The  poison  by  which  Theodore  had  been 
put  to  death  w.as  administered,  they  said, 
by  two  physicians  who  attended  upon  him 
in  his  sickness,  and  who  had  been  bribed 
to  give  him  jtoison  with  his  medicine. 
The  Guards  were  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  means  of  poison,  which  was  to  have 
been  mixed  with  the  brandy  and  the  beer 
that  was  distributed  to  them  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  funeral. 

These  stories  produced  a  great  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  Guards,  and  also  among 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of 
Moscow.  Tlie  Guards  came  out  into  the 
streets  and  around  the  palaces  in  great 
force.  They  first  seized  the  two  physicians 
who  were  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
Kinperor,  and  killed  them  on  the  spot. 
Then  they  took  a  number  of  nobles  of 
high  rank,  and  officers  of  state,  who  were 
supposed  to  bo  the  leaders  of  the  party  in 
favor  of  Peter,  and  the  instigators  of  the 
murder  of  Theodore,  and,  dragging  them 
out  into  the  public  squares,  slew  them 


without  mercy.  Some  they  cut  to  pieces. 
Others  they  threw  down  from  the  wall  of 
the  imperial  palace  upon  the  soldiers’  pikes 
below,  which  the  men  held  up  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  them. 

Peter  w-as  at  this  time  with  his  mother 
in  the  palace.  Natalia  was  exceedingly 
alarmed,  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  son. 
As  soon  as  the  revolution  broke  out  she 
made  her  escape  from  the  palace,  and  set 
out,  with  Peter  in  her  arms,  to  fly  to  a 
celebrated  family  retreat  of  the  Emperor’s, 
called  the  Monastery  of  the  Trinity.  This 
monastery  was  a  sort  of  country  palace 
of  the  Czar’s,  which,  besides  being  a  plea¬ 
sant  rural  retreat,  was  also,  from  its  reli¬ 
gious  character,  a  sanctuary  where  fugi¬ 
tives  seeking  refuge  in  it  might,  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  feel  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  violence  and  of  every 
species  of  hostile  molestation. 

Natalia  fled  with  Peter  and  a  few  at¬ 
tendants  to  this  refuge,  hotly  pursued, 
however,  all  the  w.ay  by  a  body  of  the 
Guards.  If  the  fugitives  had  been  over¬ 
taken  on  the  way,  both  mother  and  son 
would  doubtless  have  been  cut  to  pieces 
without  mercy.  As  it  was,  they  very 
narrowly  escaped,  for  when  Natalia  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  convent  the  soldiers  were 
close  upon  her.  Two  of  them  followed 
her  in  before  the  doors  could  be  closed. 
Natalia  rushed  into  the  church,  which 
formed  the  center  of  the  convent  inclo¬ 
sure,  and  took  refuge  with  her  child  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  soldiers  pur¬ 
sued  her  there,  brandishing  their  swords, 
and  were  apparently  on  the  point  of  strik¬ 
ing  the  fatal  blow ;  but  the  sacredness  of 
the  place  seemed  to  arrest  them  at  the 
last  moment,  and,  after  pausing  an  instant 
with  their  uplifted  swords  in  their  hands, 
and  uttering  imprecations  againt  their 
victims  for  having  thus  escaped  them, 
they  sullenly  retired. 

At  this  point  in  the  struggle,  the  print 
illustrates  the  position  of  the  parties  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  in  the  convent,  which  will 
give  the  reader  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
personages  alluded  to. 
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THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER. 


Tuis  illnstrious  personage  acted  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  great  historic  scenes 
and  events  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century.  As  such,  we  trust  an  ac¬ 
curate  portrait  of  his  face  and  form  will 
prove  a  pleasing  embellishment  to  the 
present  number  of  the  Eclkctic.  We 
were  the  more  desirous  of  placing  this 
portrait  before  our  readers,  because  the 

Sortraits  of  his  successors,  the  Emperors 
licholas  and  Alexander  II.,  have  already 
adorned  our  Journal.  These  portraits 
are  scarce.  The  one  from  which  this  has 
been  engraved,  was  taken  from  life  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  is  believed  to  be  accu¬ 
rate.  In  connection  with  the  portrait,  we 
place  before  our  readers  the  following 
sketch : 

The  Emperor  Aiexandkb  was  bom 
December  twenty-third,  1777.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  and  of  Maria, 
daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  From  his  infancy  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  a  gentle  and  affectionate  dis¬ 
position,  and  a  superior  capacity.  Ilis 
education  was  directed  not  by  his  parents, 
but  by  hb  grandmother,  the  reigning  Era- 
ress,  Catharine  II.,  who  lived  until  he 
ad  attained  hb  nineteenth  year.  Under 
lier  superintendence  he  was  carefully  in¬ 
struct^  by  La  Harpe  and  other  able 
tutors  in  the  different  branches  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  in  the  accomplishments  of 
a  gentleman. 

Catharine  was  succeeded,  in  1796,  by 
her  son  Paul,  whose  mad  reign  was  put 
an  end  to  by  hb  assassination  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  1801.  No  doubt 
(;an  entertained  that  Alexander,  as 
well  as  hb  younger  brother  Constantine, 
was  privy  to  the  preparations  which  were 
made  for  the  dethronement  of  his  father, 
which  had  indeed  become  almost  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  necessity ;  but  all  the  facts  tend 
to  make  it  highly  improbable  that  he  con¬ 
templated  the  mtal  issue  of  the  attempt. 
The  immediate  sequel  of  this  tragedy  was 
a  slight  domestic  dispute,  occasioned  by 
a  claim  being  advanced  by  the  widow  of 
the  murdered  Emperor  to  the  vacant 
throne,  who  had  not  been  admitted  into 
the  conspiracy.  Afler  a  short  altercation 


she  w*as  prevmled  upon  to  relinomsh  her 
pretensions ;  and  the  Grand  DiiKe  Alex¬ 
ander  was  forthwith  proclaimed  Emperor 
and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Kussias.  This 
collbion  does  not  seem  to  have  left  any 
unpleasant  traces  on  the  mind  either  of 
Alexander  or  hb  mother,  to  whom  during 
his  life  he  always  continued  to  show  re¬ 
spect  and  attachment.  The  Empress 
Maria  survived  her  son  about  three 
years. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
is  the  hbtory  of  Europe  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  present  century.  When  Alex¬ 
ander  came  to  the  throne  he  found  him¬ 
self  engaged  in  a  war  with  England, 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year.  He  immediately 
indicated  the  pacific  character  of  hb  poli¬ 
cy  by  taking  steps  to  bring  about  a  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  state  of  things,  which 
was  already  seriously  distressing  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Kussia;  and  a  convention  was 
accortlingly  concluded  between  the  two 
powers,  and  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  seventeenth  of  June,  1801.  The 
general  peace  followed  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  lasted  till  the  declaration  of 
war  by  England  against  France  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  1803. 

Alexander  did  not  immediately  join 
England  in  the  war  against  France;  but 
even  in  the  early  part  of  1804  symptoms 
began  to  appear  of  an  appoaching  breach 
between  Kussia  and  the  latter  country. 
On  the  eleventh  of  April,  1805,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  England  was  concluded 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  Austria  be¬ 
came  a  party  on  the  ninth  of  August, 
and  Sweden  on  the  third  of  October  fol¬ 
lowing.  This  league,  commonly  called 
the  third  coalition,  speedily  led  to  actual 
hostilities.  The  campaign  was  eminently 
disastrous  to  the  allied  powers.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  battles,  fought  between  the 
sixth  and  the  eighteenth  of  October,  al¬ 
most  annihilated  the  Austrian  army  before 
any  of  the  Russian  troops  arrived.  Alex¬ 
ander  made  his  appearance  at  Berlin  on 
the  twenty-fifth,  and  there,  in  a  few  days 
after,  concluded  a  secret  convention  with 
the  King  of  Pru^ia,  by  which  that  prince. 
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who  hfid  hitherto  professed  neutrality, 
bound  himself  to  join  the  coalition.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  Prussian  capital,  Alexan¬ 
der,  in  company  with  the  King  and  Queen, 
visited  at  midnight  the  tomb*  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  and,  after  having  kissed 
the  coffin,  is  said  to  have  solemnly  joined  j 
hands  with  his  brother  sovereign,  and  j 
ledged  himself  that  nothing  should  ever  ' 
reak  their  friendship.  lie  then  hastened  , 
by  way  of  Leipzig  and  Weimar  to  Dres¬ 
den,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Olmutz, 
and  there,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  joined  the  Em|>eror  of  Austria.  On 
the  second  of  the  following  month,  the  j 
Austrian  and  Rns.sian  troops,  commanded  i 
by  the  two  Emperors  in  person,  were 
beaten  in  the  memorable  and  decisive 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  immediate  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  great  defeat  were  the 
conclusion  of  a  convention  between 
France  and  Austria,  and  Alexander’s 
departure  to  Russia  with  the  remains  of 
his  army. 

Although  Alexander  did  not  accede 
either  to  the  convention  between  France 
and  Austria,  or  to  the  treaty  of  Presburg, 
by  which  it  was  followed,  he  thought 
])roper,  after  a  short  time,  to  profess  a 
disposition  to  make  |K‘ace  with  France, 
and  negotiations  w’cre  commenced  at  Pa¬ 
ris  for  that  object.  But  after  a  treaty 
had  been  signed  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
1808,  he  refused  to  ratify  it,  on  the  pre¬ 
tense  that  his  minister  had  departed  from 
his  instructions.  The  true  motive  of  his 
refussil  no  doubt  w.as,  that  by  this  time 
arrangements  wore  completed  with  Prus¬ 
sia  and  England  for  a  fourth  coalition; 
and  it  is  even  far  from  improbable  that 
the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  treaty  had  from  the  first  no 
other  object  beyond  gaining  time  for  pre- 

1)arations.  On  the  eighth  of  February 
lostilities  recommenced,  and  the  victory 
of  Jena,  gained  by  Bonaparte  a  few  days 
after,  laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  at  his 
feet.  When  this  gre.at  battle  w.a8  fought, 
Alexander  and  his  Russians  had  scarcely 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany ;  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  news  they  immediately  re¬ 
treated  across  the  Vistul.a.  Hither  they 
were  pursued  by  Bosiaparte,  and  having 
been  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army,  wore  beaten  on  the  eighth  of 

*  The  tomb  or  mausoleum  is  in  the  old  church 
at  Potsdam,  twoutjr-ono  miles  from  Berlin. — Ed.  or 
EcLEcnc. 


February,  1807,  in  the  destructive  battle 
of  Eylau.  Fin.ally,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  the  united  armies  were  again  de¬ 
feated  in  the  great  battle  of  Friedland,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Niemen. 
This  crowning  disaster  terminated  the 
campaign.  An  armistice  was  arranged 
on  the  twenty-first ;  and  five  days  after, 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  in  a  tent 
erected  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Nie¬ 
men  ;  and  at  that  interview  not  only 
arranged  their  differences,  but,  if  we  may 
trust  the  subsequent  professions  of  both, 
were  converted  from  enemies  into  warmly- 
attached  friends.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  between  the  two  .at  Tilsit  on  the 
seventh  of  July,  by  a  secret  article  of 
which  Alexander  engaged  to  join  France 
against  England.  He  accordingly  de¬ 
clared  war  against  his  late  ally  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October  following.  The 
treaty  of  Tilsit  indeed  convertetl  the 
Russian  Emperor  into  the  enemy  of  al¬ 
most  .all  his  former  friends,  and  the  friend 
of  all  his  former  enemies.  Turkey,  though 
supported  by  F ranee,  had  for  some  time 
been  hard  pressed  by  the  united  military 
and  naval  operations  of  England  and 
Russia;  b«it  upon  Alexander’s  coalition 
with  the  French  Emperor,  a  truce  w.as 
concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia  at 
Slobosia,  August  twenty-fourth,  and  the 
Turkish  empire  was  saved  from  the  ruin 
which  threatened  it.  The  meeting  of  the 
Emperors  of  France  and  Russia  at  Tilsit 
is  aji  important  event  not  only  in  the  life 
of  Alexander,  but  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
It  j)roduced  a  tot.al  change  in  the  policy 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  the  personal  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  two  Emperora,  Avho  from 
deadly  enemies  became  to  all  appearance 
cordial  friends.  At  their  first  interview, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1807,  each 
left  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  in  a  boat 
attended  by  his  suite.  The  boat  of  Na¬ 
poleon  cleared  the  distance  first;  and 
Napoleon,  stepping  on  the  raft,  appointed 
for  the  conference,  passed  over,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  Alex.ander  on  the  opposite  side, 
embraced  him  in  the  sight  of  both  armies. 
The  first  words  of  Alexander  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  flatter  the  ruling  passion  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  “  I  hate  the  English,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  as  much  as  you  do :  whatever  you  take 
in  hand  against  them,  I  will  be  your 
second.”  “In  that  case,”  replied  Nf^apo- 
leon,  “  every  thing  can  be  easily  settletl, 
and  pe.ace  is  already  made.”  In  the  first 
conference  they  remained  together  two 
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hours ;  the  next  day  they  met  asjain,  and 
AlexaiuJcr  presented  to  Napoleon  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  was  soon  after 
joined  by  his  Queen.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  conferences,  winch  lasted 
twenty  days,  the  two  Emperors  were 
dally  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  convers¬ 
ing  on  term  of  intimacy ;  while  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  treated  by  Napoleon  with 
haughtiness,  and  the  Queen  with  rudeness, 
and  Alexander  appeared  almost  ashamed 
to  make  any  exertion  in  their  favor  with 
his  new  friend.  He  even  concluded  a 
separate  treaty  with  Napoleon  to  the  bit¬ 
ter  mortilication  of  Frederick  William, 
the  treaty  made  with  whom  soon  after 
was  of  a  very  difterent  character  from 
that  between  the  two  Emperors. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 

1808,  Alexander,  in  obedience  to  the  plan 
arranged  with  Napoleon,  declared  war 
against  Sweden ;  and  followed  up  this 
declaration  by  dispatching  an  anny  to 
Sw'edish  Finland,  which,  after  a  gn*at 
deal  of  fighting,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
complete  possession  of  that  country.  On 
the  twenty  -  seventh  of  September  the 
Russian  and  F rench  Emperors  met  again 
at  Erfurt.  Many  of  the  German  princes, 
with  representatives  of  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  also 
attended  the  Congress,  which  continued 
to  sit  till  the  fifteenth  of  October.  On 
this  occasion  a  proposal  for  peace  was 
made  to  England  in  the  united  names  of 
Najioleon  and  Alexander,  but  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  broken  off  after  a  few 
weeks. 

The  friendly  relations  of  Alexander 
with  France  continued  for  nearly  five ! 
years;  but,  notwithstanding  fiir  appear¬ 
ances,  various  causes  were  in  the  mean 
while  at  work  which  could  not  fail  at  last 
to  biing  about  a  rupture.  In  the  mean 
while,  however,  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
signed  on  the  fourteenth  of  October, 

1809,  which,  following  the  battles  of  Es- 
ling  and  Wagram,  dissolved  the  fifth 
coalition  .against  France,  increased  the 
Russian  dominion  by  the  annexation  of 
Eastern  Gallicia,  ceded  by  Austria.  The 
war  with  Turkey  also,  wdiich  had  been 
recommenced,  continued  to  be  prosecuted 
with  success.  But  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1811  the  disputes  with  the  courts  of  Paris, 
which  ostensibly  arose  out  of  the  seizure 
by  Bonaparte  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  had  assumed  such  a 
bight  as  left  it  no  longer  doubtful  that 


I  war  would  follow.  A  tre.aty  of  alli.ancc 
having  been  previously  signed  with  Swe¬ 
den,  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1812, 
Alex.aiider  declared  war  .against  France ; 
and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  he  left 
St.  Petersburg  to  join  his  army  on  the 
we.stern  frontier  of  Lithuania.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May  pe.ace  was  conclud¬ 
ed  at  Bucharest  on  advantageous  terms 
with  Turkey,  which  relimpiished  every 
thing  to  the  left  of  the  Pruth.  The  im- 
mense  army  of  France,  led  by  Napoleon, 
entered  the  Russian  territory  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June.  As  they  .advanced 
the  inhabitants  fictl  as  one  man,  and  left  the 
invaders  to  march  through  a  silent  desert. 
In  this  manner  the  French  re.ached  Wilna. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  J  uly  Alexander  had 
repaired  to  Moscow,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Finland,  where  ho  had  an  interview 
I  with  Beniadotte,  then  crown-prince  of 
Sweden.  Here  he  learned  the  entry  of 
the  French  into  Smolensk.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  declared  that  he  never  would  sign  a 
treaty  of  peice  with  Napoleon  while  he 
was  on  Russian  ground.  “Should  St. 
Petersburg  be  taken,”  he  .added,  “  I  will 
retire  into  Siberia.  I  will  then  resume 
our  .ancient  customs,  and,  like  our  long- 
bearded  ancestors,  will  return  anew  to 
conquer  the  empire.”  “This  resolution,” 
exclaimed  Bernadotte,  “  will  liberate 
Europe.” 

On  the  seventh  of  September  took 
pl.ace  the  first  serious  encounter  between 
the  two  armies,  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in 
which  twenty-five  thousand  men  perished 
on  each  side.  On  the  fourteenth  the 
F rench  entered  Moscow.  In  a  few  hours 
the  city  was  a  smoking  ruin.  Napoleon’s 
homeward  march  then  commenced,  .and 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  his  mag¬ 
nificent  army.  Not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  perished  in 
this  campaign.  Tlie  remnant,  which  was 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  ro- 
passed  the  Niemen  on  the  sixteenth  of 
December. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year 
Prussia  and  Austna  successively  bec.ame 
parties  to  the  alliance  against  France. 
Alexander,  who  had  joined  his  army 
while  in  pursuit  of  Bonaparte  at  Wilna, 
continued  to  accompany  the  allied  troops 
throughout  the  campaign  of  this  summer. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  of 
August  he  was  present  at  the  b.attle  of 
Dresden,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  Octo¬ 
ber  at  the  still  more  sanguinary  conflict 
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of  Leipzig.  On  the  twenty  -  fourth  of 
February,  1814,  he  met  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  Chaumont,  wiiere  the  two  sove¬ 
reigns  signed  a  treaty  binding  them¬ 
selves  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Fnance  to  a  successful  conclusion,  even  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  resources  of  their  do¬ 
minions.  On  the  thirtieth  of  March  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  troops 
of  the  allies  were  before  the  walls  of 
Paris,  and  on  the  following  day  at  noon 
Alexander  and  William  Frederick  entered 
the  capital. 

Ale.\andcr,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  engaging  atlability,  as  well  as  to 
the  liberal  sentiments  which  he  made  a 
practice  of  jirofessing,  was  a  great  favorite 
w'ith  the  Parisians.  The  conquerors  hav¬ 
ing  determined  upon  the  defiosition  of 
Ibmapartc,  and  tlie  restoration  of  the 
JJourbon.s,  Alexander  sjient  the  remainder 
of  the  time  he  staid  in  inspecting  the 
different  objects  of  interest  in  the  city 
and  its  vicinity,  as  if  he  had  visited  it  in 
the  course  of  a  tour,  lie  left  the  French 
ca|)ital  .about  the  first  of  June,  and  })ro- 
ceediug  to  llologno,  w.as  there,  along  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  taken  on  board  an 
Knglish  shiji-of-war,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  conveyed  to 
(/’alais,  from  which  port  the  royal  yachts 
brought  over  the  two  sovereigns.  They 
landed  at  Dover  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh,  and  next  d.ay  came  to  London. 
They  remained  in  this  country  for  about 
three  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
visited  Oxford  and  Portsmouth,  and 
wherever  they  went,  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis,  were  received  with  honors  * 
and  festivities  of  unexampled  magnifi¬ 
cence,  amid.st  the  tumultuous  rejoicings 
of  the  people.  From  England  Alexander 
proceeded  to  Holland,  and  thence,  after 
a  short  st.ay,  to  Carlsruhe,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Empress.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July  he  arrived  at  his  own  capital 
St.  Petersburg,  where  his  appe.arance  was 
greeted  by  illuminiitions  and  other  testi¬ 
monies  of  popular  joy. 

The  Congress  of  European  sovereigns 
at  Vienna  opened  on  the  third  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1814.  In  the  political  arrangements 
made  by  this  assembly  Alexander  obtain¬ 
ed  at  least  his  fair  share  of  advant.age8, 
having  been  recognized  as  King  of  Po¬ 
land,  which  country  was  at  the  same  time 
annexed  to  the  Russian  empire.  Before 
the  members  of  the  Congress  sepanated, 
however,  news  arrived  of  Bonaparte’s 


escape  from  Elba.  They  remained  to¬ 
gether  till  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; 
when  Alexander,  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  1815.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  following  September, 
the  three  sovereigns  signed  an  .agreement, 
profe.ssedly  for  the  preservation  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace  on  the  principles  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  to  which,  with  some  presumption,  if 
not  impiety,  they  gave  the  n.ame  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  On  leaving  Paris,  Alex- 
.ander  proceeded  to  Brussels,  to  arrange 
the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Anne,  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  and  thence,  by  the  way  of 
Dijon  and  Zurich,  to  Berlin,  where  he 
concluded  another  family  aUi.ancc,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  brother  Nicholas,  after¬ 
wards  emperor,  with  the  I’rince.ss  Char¬ 
lotte,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
On  the  twelfth  of  November  he  arrived 
at  War.saw,  and  .after  publishing  the  heads 
of  a  constitution  for  Poland,  he  left  this 
city  on  the  third  of  December,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  reached  St.  Petersburg. 

No  great  events  mark  the  next  years  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March,  1818,  he  opened  in 
person  the  first  Polish  diet  at  Warsaw, 
on  the  close  of  which  he  set  out  on  a 
journey  through  the  southern  ]»rovinces 
of  his  empire,  visiting  Odessji,  the  Crimea, 
and  Moscow.  The  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  at  which  he  w.a8  present  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  met  in  September,  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  following  month,  promul¬ 
gated  a  declaration,  threatening,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  then  state  of  Sp.ain,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  all  insurrectionary  movements 
wherever  they  might  take  place.  The 
congresses  held  in  1820  and  1821  at 
Tropi)au  and  Laybach,  on  the  affairs  of 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  that  of  Verona 
in  1622,  were  also  mainly  directed  by  the 
Russian  autocrat. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1825 
Alexander  left  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  southern  provinces,  and  on  the 
twenty  -  fifth  of  September  arrived  at 
Taganrog  on  the  Sea  of  Azof.  From  this 
town  he  some  time  after  set  out  on  a  tour 
I  to  the  Crimea,  and  returned  to  Taganrog 
about  the  middle  of  November.  Up  to 
:  nearly  the  close  of  this  latter  excursion, 
he  had  enjoyed  the  highest  health  and 
spirits.  But  he  was  then  suddenly  at- 
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tacked  by  the  common  intermittent  fever  with  that  one  exception,  greater  than  had 
of  the  country,  and  when  he  arrived  at  ever  been  exhibited  in  any  other  country. 
Taganrog  he  was  very  ill.  Trusting,  how-  He  founde<l  or  reorganised  seven  uni ver- 
ever,  to  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  sities,  and  established  two  hundred  and 
he  long  refused  to  submit  to  the  remedies  four  gymnasia,  and  above  two  thousand 
which  his  physicians  prescribed.  When  schools  of  an  inferior  order.  The  litera- 
he  at  length  consente<l  to  allow  leeches  ture  of  Russia  was  also  greatly  indebte<l 
to  be  applied,  it  w'-as  too  late.  During  to  his  liberal  enc<»uragt*ment,  although  he 
the  last  few  days  that  he  continued  to  continued  the  censor^iip  of  the  press  in  a 
breathe,  he  was  insensible ;  and  on  the  modified  form.  He  greatly  proniote<l 
morning  of  the  first  of  December  he  ex-  among  his  subjects  a  knowledge  of  and 
pired.  taste  tor  science  and  the  fine  arts  by  his 

It  was  for  some  time  rumored  in  munificent  purchases  of  paintings,  an«l 
foreign  countries  that  Alexander  had  been  anatomical  and  other  collections.  The 
carried  off  by  poison ;  but  it  it  now  well .  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  and  the 
ascertained  tliat  there  is  no  ground  what-  commerce  of  Russia  were  all  immensely 
ever  for  this  suspicion.  It  ap[>ears,  how-  extended  during  his  reign.  Finally,  to 
ever,  that  his  last  days  were  embittered  Alexander  the  people  of  Russia  were  in- 
by  the  information  of  an  extensive  con-  debted  for  many  political  reforms  of  groat 
spiracy  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  officers  valne.  Under  Alexander  also  both  the 
of  the  army  to  subvert  the  government,  extent  and  the  population  of  the  Russiait 
and  even  to  take  away  his  life ;  and  it  is  dominions  were  greatly  augmented ;  the 
not  improbable  that  this  news,  which  is  military  strength  of  the  nation  was  devel- 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  him  by  a  oped  and  organized ;  and  the  country, 
courier  during  the  middle  of  the  night  of  from  holding  but  a  subordinate  rank, 
the  eighth,  which  he  spent  at  Alupta,  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  leading  pow- 
may  have  contributed  to  hasten  the  fever  era  of  Europe. 

by  which  he  was  two  or  three  days  after  Alexander  was  married  on  the  ninth  of 
attacked.  October,  1793,  to  the  Princess  Louisa 

The  death  of  Alexander  took  phvce  ex-  Maria  Augusta  of  Haden,  who,  on  be- 
actly  a  century  after  that  of  Peter  the  coming  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family. 
Great,  under  whom  the  civilization  of  assumed  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Alexiewna. 
Rus^  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  By  her,  however,  he  had  no  issue.  On  his 
The  state  of  the  empire  did  not  change  death,  his  next  brother,  the  Grand  Duke 
so  completely  during  Alexander’s  reign  Constantine,  was  proclaimed  King  at 
as  it  did  during  that  of  Peter;  but  still  Wai'saw ;  but  he  immediately  surrendered 
the  advancement  of  almost  every  branch  the  throne  to  his  younger  brother,  the 
of  the  national  prosperity,  in  the  course  of  late  Emperor  Nicolas,  according  to  an 
the  quarter  of  a  century  during  which  agreement  made  with  Alexander  during 
Alexander  filled  the  throne,  was  probably,  his  lifetime. 
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TRADE  IN 

Kxowx  from  very  early  times,  the  dm- 
raond  ha.s  always  retained  for  itself  the  | 
principal  jdace  among  jewels.  Still  in  the 
east,  a  superstitious  feeling  attaches  itself 
to  this  stone,  about  which  innumerable 
fables  have,  in  various  ages,  been  current. 
1'lie  orientals  believe  that  certain  diamonds  | 
shine  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  be  used  by  soli¬ 
tary  students  for  lamps ;  and  at  Bagd.ad, 
they  say,  in  the  reign  of  llaroun  al  Ka- 
schid,  a  youth  was  discovered  in  an  orato¬ 
ry  reading  the  Koran  by  the  light  of  a 
diamond  .as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  With 
respect  to  size,  the  exaggeration  is  not 
very  great,  since  the  stone  found  at  Ko- 
loor  fell  little  short,  before  it  was  cut  and 
polished,  of  the  dimensions  attributed  to 
the  Bagdad  stone  by  the  iiirngination  of 
the  Anabs. 

The  trade  in  diamonds,  though  often 
highly  lucrative,  did  not  form  a  separate 
branch  of  commerce  till  a  comp.aratively 
recent  date,  and  even  now  is  seldom  en¬ 
tirely  detached  from  the  traffic  in  other 
gems ;  yet  it  demands  so  much  skill, 
acuteness,  and  experience,  th.at  those  only 
achieve  great  success  M'ho  devote  them- 
sclve.s  exclusively  to  this  department  of 
trade.  Its  prohublencss,  however,  de¬ 
pends  much  on  fashion,  on  accidental  v.a- 
riations  in  public  taste,  and  on  fluctu<ations 
in  the  supply,  regulated  by  no  law,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  foreseen  or  guarded 
against.  Where  these  glittering  vanities 
will  turn  up,  science  is  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine.  They  are  found  in  mountains  and 
on  plains,  in  plowed  fields  and  in  marshes, 
in  India,  in  Siberia,  in  Borneo,  and  in 
Brazil.  Sometimes  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
them,  at  other  times  a  glut ;  but  whether 
scarce  or  plentiful,  there  has  never  since 
their  discovery  been  a  period  during 
which  they  have  not  constituted  a  favor¬ 
ite  article  of  regal  and  imperial  magni¬ 
ficence,  and  been  thought  to  lend  addi- 
tion.al  splendor  to  beauty  itself. 

Throughout  the  ea.st,  queens  and  prin¬ 
cesses  never  consider  thenasclves  properly 
appareled  unless  they  have  a  blaze  of  dia¬ 
monds  about  their  waists,  ornaments  of 
tlio  same  gems  flashing  between  the 
tresses  of  their  raven  hair,  and  descend. 


DIAMONDS. 

ing  in  festoons  upon  their  bosoms.  Sul¬ 
tans  and  chiefs  also  aim  at  producing  ef¬ 
fect  upon  their  subjects  by  decorating 
their  persona  after  the  same  fashion,  anti 
studding  the  hilts  and  scabbards  of  their 
poniards  and  sabers  with  jewels.  Here, 
m  Europe,  the  s.ame  taste,  a  little  modified, 
prevails.  Men  do  not  consider  it  eflTemi- 
nate  or  ridiculous  to  wear  diamond-rings, 
while  women  are  often  vainer  of  these  bril¬ 
liants  than  of  their  own  personal  charms. 
The  wife  of  an  English  ambassador  ap¬ 
peared,  not  very  long  ago,  at  the  French 
court  with  a  million’s  worth  of  jewels  on 
her  dres-s,  so  that,  as  she  movefl  beneath 
the  vast  chandeliers  of  the  Tuileries,  she 
looked  like  a  personification  of  the  mines 
of  Golconda.  ]Most  persons  will  remem¬ 
ber  what  marvels  have  been  wrought  by 
diamond-necklaces,  and  how  the  fate  of 
thrones  and  the  destinies  of  whole  nations 
have  been  influenced  by  one  woman’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  these  adornments.  Once  at  C.al- 
cutt.a,  a  curious  substitute  for  diamonds 
was  used  by  a  lady  at  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral’s  ball.  She  caught  a  number  of  fire¬ 
flies,  .and  stitched  them  to  her  dress  in 
diminutive  bags  of  gauze.  The  efiect 
was  striking  beyond  conception.  As  she 
moved,  the  flies  shot  forth  their  light,  so 
that  the  side  of  her  dress  which  w.a3  turn¬ 
ed  from  the  chandelier  seemed  to  be  spot¬ 
ted  w'ith  fire. 

With  the  changing  phases  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  all  kinds  of  jewels  rise  or  fall  in  pub¬ 
lic  esteem.  The  diamond  seems  to  have 
exerted  its  greatest  influence  during  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  when  the  belief  in  its  mysterious 
properties  was  still  rife  throughout  Christ¬ 
endom.  Merchants  then  traveled  over 
the  whole  east,  exposing  themselves  to 
every  kind  of  peril,  and  enduring  hunger, 
thirst,  and  extreme  fatigue  to  collect  these 
glittering  spoils  of  the  earth,  by  dealing 
in  which  they  amassed  princely  fortunes, 
purchassed  immense  estates,  and  founded 
powerful  families.  Accident  occadonally 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  skill  and  intrepid¬ 
ity.  Amid  the  ruins,  for  example,  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  a  poor  boy  picked  up  a  dia¬ 
mond  which  he  sold  to  a  janizary  for  four- 
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pence ;  the  soldier,  in  his  turn,  di8{)osed 
of  it  to  some  one  else  for  a  few  shillings ; 
and  thus  the  jewel  proceeded  from  hand 
to  hand,  until,  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum,  it  became  the  property  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  who  obtained  for  it,  from  Sultan 
Mourad  II.,  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  crowns.  So,  again,  in  India,  a  poor 
peasant,  tuniing  up  the  soil  with  his 
plow,  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  glitter 
of  a  pebble  lying  among  other  stones. 
Stopping  his  oxen,  he  picked  it  up,  and 
though  he  understood  nothing  of  gems, 
immedi.ately,  with  the  quickness  of  an 
oriental,  persuaded  himself  he  had  found 
a  prize.  Abandoning  his  plow,  there¬ 
fore,  and  wrapping  up  the  pebble  in  a 
rag,  he  walked,  barefoot,  a  distance  of! 
forty  miles,  to  Golconda,  where  his  good 
fortune  directed  him  to  an  honest  mer¬ 
chant,  who  informed  him  he  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  largest  diamond  in  the 
world.  What  sum  he  obtained  for  it  is 
not  stated  ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  enrich 
lioth  himself  and  his  descendants.  The 
history  of  this  stone,  if  it  could  be  given 
in  full,  would  form  a  volume.  Having 
been  purchased  by  an  ambitious  chief, 
eager  to  barter  his  om.aments  for  politic.al 
power,  he  presented  it  to  the  great  de¬ 
scendant  of  Baber,  Aurungzebe.  From 
him  it  passed  down,  through  various  vi¬ 
cissitudes,  to  the  last  Sikh  ruler  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  bec.ime,  by  victory,  the 
property  of  the  East-India  Company. 
However  vast  might  be  its  value,  they 
made  a  present  of  it  to  the  Queen ;  and 
under  the  name  of  Kohihnoor,  or  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Light,  it  was  beheld  by  millions  of 
the  English  people,  beneath  a  strong  iron 
grating,  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

When  a  di.amond-merchant  traveled 
eastward  from  Europe,  wherever  he  made 
known  his  destination,  princes  and  gran¬ 
dees  w'ere  sure  to  intrust  him  with  fresh 
ordei*s,  particularly  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 
Before  he  reached  India,  therefore,  his 
commissions  were  often  so  numerous  that 
he  had  much  difficulty,  even  in  the  mart 
of  Golconda,  to  find  gems  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demands  of  his  customers. 
The  .  great  traveler,  Tavernier,  may  be 
looked  ujxm  as  a  fair  representative  of  the 
di.amond-<lealer8  of  his  age.  Being  a  man 
of  more  th.an  ordinary  intelligence,  w'ho 
extended  the  sphere  of  his  observations 
conaderably  beyond  the  limits  of  com¬ 
merce,  he  w.as  often  consulted  by  the 
most  powerful  princes,  whose  understand¬ 


ings,  however,  were  not  always  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  riches  and  authority. 
Of  a  conversation  which  he  once  had  with 
a  shah  of  Persia,  he  has  left  a  minute  and 
curious  account ;  but  as  it  did  not  turn  on 
the  diamond-trade,  it  would  be  beside  our 
purpose  to  repeat  it.  When  he  made 
known  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Indian 
mines,  most  of  those  'with  whom  he  con¬ 
versed  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  real¬ 
izing  his  design,  by  rejiresenting  them  as 
encircled  by  every  kind  of  danger,  malaria 
of  the  most  deadly  kind,  forests  infested 
by  wild  beasts,  and  tribes  of  men  surpass¬ 
ing  the  worst  of  these  in  ferocity.  But 
the  traveler,  confiding  in  his  own  exj.>cri- 
ence,  despises  all  their  warnings.  He  had 
I  Invariably  found  perils  vast  and  threaten¬ 
ing  at  a  distance  diminish  as  he  approach¬ 
ed,  especially  where  he  had  to  deal  with 
men,  who  might  generally  lie  conciliated 
by  fair  words  and  the  act  of  putting  con¬ 
fidence  in  them. 

The  condition  of  the  Deccan,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  far  better  then  than  it  has 
been  since.  At  the  present  d.ay,  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  for  a  merchant  with  large 
bags  of  gold  to  travel  from  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  through  the  gorges  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Ghauts,  to  Bejapore  and  Golconda, 
since  he  would  be  nearly  certain  to  en¬ 
counter  predatory  bands  of  Arabs,  break¬ 
ing  away,  perhajis,  from  the  service  of  the 
Nizam,  or  on  the  way  to  offer  to  His  High¬ 
ness  the  use  of  their  swords.  Thugs, 
Ph.ansigurs,  Dakoits,  dnd  other  robbers, 
in  spite  of  the  police  organized  by  the 
English,  might  likewise  h.ave  something 
to  s.ay  to  his  treasures  and  to  his  throat. 
But  in  those  days  of  Mogul  supremacy, 
when  the  scepter  of  Delhi  was  stretched 
with  more  or  less  vigor  over  all  India,  the 
adventurous  diamond-merchant  landed  at 
Surat,  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  N^ights,  and  made  his  w’ay  without  let 
or  hindrance  to  Golconda.  There,  under 
the  charge  of  an  apothecary,  he  left  a 
large  portion  of  his  wealth,  and  with  the 
remainder  proceeded  to  the  mines. 

Nearly  all  the  old  writers  describe  the 
scene  of  their  operations  in  a  vague  and 
uns.atisfactory  manner,  which  imparts  an 
air  of  romance  to  their  accounts,  but  com¬ 
pels  us  to  have  recourse  to  more  modern 
authorities  when  we  would  acquire  precise 
information.  The  diamond-mines  of  India 
are  chiefly  situated  between  the  Kistnah 
and  Pennar  rivers,  and  many  of  them 
cluster  about  both  banks  of  the  latter 
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stream.  The  gems  are  found  in  the  allu¬ 
vial  soil,  or  ill  rocks  of  the  most  recent 
formation,  in  lands  not  greatly  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  however,  are  ranges  of  hills  about  a 
thousaml  feet  in  hight,  in  one  of  which 
the  Pennar  rises,  and  after  forcing  its  w.ay 
tlirough  a  gap  in  the  other.  Hows  through  a 
channel  alternately  soft  and  rocky,  through 
the  district  of  Nellore.  The  search  for 
diamonds  still  goes  on  as  of  old  ;  the  spec¬ 
ulators  farm  from  the  government  plots 
of  ground,  more  or  less  entensive,  which 
they  inclose  with  a  low  fence,  Avithin 
which  they  carry  on  their  operations. 
I^argc  gems  are  rarely  found,  but  when 
they  do  turn  up,  a  third  of  their  value  is 
claimed  by  the  goveniment,  which  is  there¬ 
fore  far  more  grasping  and  oppressive  than 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
satisfied  with  a  duty  of  two  per  cent  from 
the  seller  and  buyer.  The  enthusiasm 
which  once  animated  this  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  has  almost  entirely  died  away. 
The  work  is  carried  on  languidly  both 
here  and  at  Sumbhulpore  on  the  Maha- 
nuddy,  where  sixty  thousand  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children  were  once  beheld  dif¬ 
fused  like  swarms  of  bees  over  the  jilain, 
digging,  wa.shing,  sorting,  or  bearing  b.ag8 
of  jewels  in  the  matrix  to  the  offices  of 
the  overseers.  Smaller  diamonds  are  dis¬ 
covered  by  their  sparkle  amid  the  gravel, 
which  shows  they  are  only  fragments  of 
larger  stones  broken  by  accident,  because 
Avhen  entire  they  are  wrapped  in  a  crust, 
polished  and  shining  imlecd  like  pebbles  on 
the  sea-shore,  but  disclosing  no  other 
symptoms  of  the  brilliance  within. 

Nothing  like  a  philosophical  history  of 
precious  stones  has  yet  been  written. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  chemical  )>rocess  j 
by  which  nature  forms  them,  nothing  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
for  all  that  has  been  discovered  by  experi¬ 
ment  amounts  to  this,  that  the  diamond 
m.ay  be  de.stroyed  by  immense  heat. 
Practically,  it  is  observed  that  it  acquires 
certain  peculiarities  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  found.  When  perfect, 
it  exactly  resembles  so  much  pure  water, 
congealed  by  nature’s  chemistry,  and  ren¬ 
dered  harder  than  the  hardest  metal. 
When  its  interior  is  exposed,  by  polishing, 
to  the  light,  the  rays  of  the  sun  descend 
into  its  depths,  and  playing  and  wander¬ 
ing  there,  are  reflected,  refracted,  and  in¬ 
termingled.  so  as  to  produce  an  almost 
supernatural  blaze  of  splendor.  From 


this  unclouded  brilliance,  the  diamond 
passes  through  a  thousand  intermediate 
changes  to  absolute  black,  when  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  translucent  ebony. 
Occasionally,  when  it  has  been  steeped 
for  thousands  of  years  in  a  morass,  it  .as¬ 
sumes  the  hues  of  the  beryl  or  of  the 
topaz,  or  even  of  a  very  pale  sapphire. 
The  last  is  leiist  in  esteem  among  the 
merchants,  who  detect  its  lurking  blue  by 
cx.amining  it  under  the  thick  foliage  of  a 
tree.  In  Europe,  lapidaries  study  the 
water  of  the  diamond  in  broad  daylight ; 
but  the  Hindoos,  for  this  purpose,  prefer 
the  night.  Placing  a  powerful  lamp  in  a 
square  opening  in  a  wall,  they  stand  Ix*- 
fore  it,  and  hold  up  the  diamond  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  against  the  stream 
of  light,  Avhich  enables  them  to  detect  the 
minutest  flaw  in  its  interior. 

When  the  trade  was  at  its  hight,  a  mer¬ 
chant  arriving  from  foreign  countries  was 
waited  on  by  the  governor,  who  explained 
the  rules  in  conformity  with  which  busi¬ 
ness  was  carried  on  in  the  place  ;  he  then, 
if  the  stranger  consented,  took  all  the 
money  he  had  brought  with  him  into  his 
keeping,  and  bound  himself  to  answer  for 
its  safety  to  the  smallest  fraction ;  but 
both  Mohammedan  .and  Hindoo  ilealers 
were  so  addicted  to  the  practice  of  fraud, 
th.at  the  government  found  itself  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  strictest  pos¬ 
sible  watch  upon  them.  A  secret  war, 
indeed,  w.as  always  carried  on  between 
the  rulers  and  the  merchants — the  former 
seeking  to  obtain  their  share  of  all  profits 
made  ;  the  latter,  to  elude  their  demands. 
In  Tavernier’s  case,  four  inferior  officers 
were  granted  him,  nominally  as  a  guard 
of  honor,  but  in  fact  as  spies  upon  his 
proceedings,  for,  having  never  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  honesty,  the  Avorthy  govern¬ 
or  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
suspecting  and  watching  every  body. 
Hut  Hindoo  craft  easily  outgener.aled  the 
heavy  wits  of  the  Moslems.  One  d.ay,  as 
the  traveler  was  seated  enjoying  himself 
in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  a  native  mer¬ 
chant  approached,  dressed  in  mean  attire, 
and  displaying  every  external  token  of 
povertv,  but  accustomed  to  the  devices 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  European  took  no  no¬ 
tice  of  this  fact,  and  invited  the  Banian 
to  sit  doAA’n  beside  him.  He  Avas,  of 
course,  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  though 
I  apprehensiA’e  of  the  rapacity  of  the  gov- 
I  eminent,  or  preferring  mystery  before 
1  open  dealing,  he  would  not  enter  upon 
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business  in  presence  of  the  Mohammedan 
guards.  He  had,  however,  timed  his  visit 
well;  the  hour  of  prayer  approached, 
when  these  disciples  of  Mohammed  would, 
he  conjectured,  in  spite  of  all  earthly  con¬ 
siderations,  depart  to  repeat  their  orisons 
in  the  mosque.  As  soon  as  the  muezzin's 
voice  was  heard  from  a  neighboring  mina¬ 
ret  summoning  the  faithful  to  their  devo¬ 
tions,  three  of  the  four  spies  attended  to 
the  call ;  but  the  fourth,  having  the  fear 
of  the  governor  before  his  eyes,  remained 
to  observe  the  dealings  of  the  Frank  and 
the  Hindoo.  Tavernier,  however,  Avas  not 
to  be  so  disappointed ;  pretending  to  be 
without  bread,  he  disj>atched  the  Moslem 
to  the  town  in  search  of  some,  and  was 
thus  at  liberty  to  converse  on  business 
with  the  Banian. 

The  Hindoo,  now  unrolling  his  long 
dark  hair,  drew  forth  from  among  its 
plaits  a  diamond  of  so  rare  a  lustre  that 
the  traveler  was  struck  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  admiration.  It  weighed  nearly  fifty 
carats,  and  its  pure  transparency  appeared 
to  be  without  flaw ;  but  the  money  he  had 
with  him  fell  greatly  short  of  the  price  of 
so  precious  a  jewel,  though  he  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  gazing  at  its  beauty. 
“  Do  not  waste  your  time,”  said  the  Hin¬ 
doo,  “  but  meet  me  in  the  evening  outside 
the  city  walls ;  bring  a  sufficient  sum  along 
with  you,  and  the  diamond  shall  be  yours.” 
At  the  time  appointed,  just  as  the  shades 
<  of  evening  w'ere  thickening  into  night, 
the  merchant,  without  attendant  or  wit¬ 
ness,  repaired  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  the  dealer,  being  true  to  his  word, 
brought  along  with  him  the  gem,  which 
Tavernier  afterwards  sold  to  a  Dutch  offi¬ 
cer  on  the  Malabar  coast  for  what  he  call¬ 
ed  an  honest  profit,  which  in  all  likelihood, 
was  consitlcrablc. 

The  quickness  and  penetration  of  the 
diamond-dealers  of  Golconda,  which  inva¬ 
riably  excite  the  astonishment  of  strang¬ 
ers,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
nature  of  their  business  education.  At 
the  age  of  six  years,  the  sons  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  commence  their  studies ;  not  in  schools 
or  colleges,  but  on  the  public  mart.  The 
boys  are  formed  into  a  soil  of  guild,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  senior  of  the 
company.  They  are  each  furnished  with 
a  bag  of  gold  and  a  pair  of  scales,  and 
thus  equipped,  they  seat  themselves  cross- 
legged  in  a  circle,  and  await  in  silence  the 
coming  of  the  sellers.  When  a  person 


with  any  precious  stone  presents  himself, 
he  delivers  it  to  the  head  of  the  guild, 
who,  aflcr  due  deliberation,  hands  it  to 
the  boy  next  to  him  in  age,  and  he  to 
the  next,  until  it  has  made  the  circuit  _ 
of  the  Avhole  body.  It  is  supposed  that 
by  some  touch  of  the  hand  given  while 
passing  on  the  gem,  the  boys  intimate  to 
each  other  their  favorable  or  unliivorable 
opinion,  for  not  a  word  is  spoken  or  a  look 
exchanged,  as  far  as  the  keenest  observ¬ 
er  can  perceive.  The  diamond  is  then 
weighed,  and  either  bought  or  rejected. 
Ev’ery  day  they  make  up  their  accounts, 
and  divide  the  profits  equally  among  them 
all,  save  th.at  one  quarter  per  cent  is  given 
in  addition  to  the  eldc.st  boy.  If,  howev¬ 
er,  he  should  be  unlucky  enough  to  make 
a  bad  bargain,  the  entire  loss  falls  upon 
him.  But  so  great,  as  a  rule,  is  their 
skill,  that  any  member  of  the  guild  will, 
in  case  of  pressure  take  at  its  full  price 
the  purchase  of  any  other  without  the 
least  examination. 

Much  the  same  system  is  pursued  by 
the  older  dealers,  except  that  they  alfect 
greater  mystery.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  a  percentage  of  the  gains 
made  by  the  dealers  is  paid  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  as  Eastern  rulers  are  often 
unscrupulous  in  all  transactions  with  their 
subjects,  the  latter  have  recourse  to  the 
most  subtle  craft  in  self-defense.  This 
fact  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mystical  method  of  buying  and 
selling.  The  nattire  of  the  article  to  be 
transferred  and  the  denomination  of  the 
coin  being  understood,  the  seller  spreads 
out  the  end  of  his  waist-shawl,  and  places 
his  hand  beneath  it;  the  buyer  imme¬ 
diately  introduces  his  hand  likewise,  and 
the  pantomime  commences.  The  use  of 
language  on  these  occasions  is  entirely 
abjured,  so  that,  on  the  Exchange  of 
Golconda,  millions  may  pass  from  man  to 
man  in  absolute  silence.  Two  or  three 
hundred  merchants,  perhaps,  seated  in 
couples  upon  the  floor,  are  engageil  in 
making  bargains,  which,  taken  altogether, 
would  represent  the  wealth  of  whole 
kingdoms.  When  the  buyer  offers  a 
thousand  pagodas,  he  grasps  the  entire 
hand  of  the  seller,  and  for  every  thousand 
gives  a  separate  pressure.  If  he  grasps 
the  fingers  only,  he  means  five  hundred  ; 
one  finger,  one  hundred ;  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  joint,  fifty ;  from  the  lower,  ten. 
There  are  masonic  tokens  for  smaller 
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•uni!*,  but  these  seem  to  have  escaped  de-  compel  him  to  disclose  the  site  of  his  dis- 
tection.  It  is  obviously  practicable  for  covery.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  African 
persons  who  do  business  after  this  fashion  proved  more  than  an  equal  match  for  the 
to  estimate  their  own  income-tax  in  defi-  cruelty  of  the  Brazilians,  though  not  for 
ance  of  the  government  myrmidons,  and  their  cunning.  His  escape  was  purposely 
thus  the  most  opulent  of  the  Hindoos  are  connived  at,  but  several  Indians  were  put 
able  to  conceal  the  amount  of  their  riches,  upon  his  trail,  and  these  following  nim 
and  the  extent  of  the  transactions  they  like  blood-hounds  night  and  dajr,  at  length 
carry  on.  beheld  him  rooting  up  for  diamonds  at 

Most  Asiatics  entertain  peculiar  notions  the  foot  of  the  Sincura  Mountains, 
respecting  silence,  and  it  was  from  them.  What  became  of  the  black  finder  is  not 
unqiiestionablv,  that  Pythagoras  learned  stated  ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  been  ascer- 
to  a.ssociate  disuse  of  the  tongue  with  the  tained  that  the  precious  stones  really  ex¬ 
study  of  wisdom.  At  the  Borneo  dia-  isted  there  in  great  abundance,  than  the 
mond-mines  there  is  a  superstition  con-  population  of  the  province  multipled  as  if 
nected  with  this  sulfiect,  which  may  be  by  miracle,  swelling  in  a  few  months  from 
worth  mentioning.  The  persons  employ-  eight  thousand  to  thirty  thousand.  To 
ed  in  the  washings  are  enjoined  to  abstain  the  credit  of  the  government,  freedom  of 
at  least  from  loud  talking,  lest  they  should  search  was  granted  to  all  comers,  which 
ofiend  the  jiresiding  spirit  of  the  mines,  at  the  outset  induced  the  most  fearful 
who,  in  revenge  for  the  disturbance  of  his  desperadoes,  robbers,  and  murderers  to 
repose,  might  frustrate  their  search  after  engage  in  the  operation.  No  police  ex- 
the  riches  he  dispenses  to  mortals.  Yet  isted,  provisions  were  scarce  and  difficult 
all  sounds  are  not  displeasing  to  him  :  to  be  procured,  and  violence  and  assassin- 
with  the  voice  of  a  woman’s  singing  his  ation  became  common  incidents.  By 
ear  is  charmed ;  and,  if  in  addition  to  a  degrees,  however,  a  regular  police  was 
sweet  voice,  she  happen  to  possess  a  beau-  established,  and  a  certain  amount  of  order 
tiful  countenance,  he  pours  the  jewels  introduced,  after  which  the  business  was 
without  stint  into  her  lap.  conducted  in  something  like  a  civilized 

A  conqilete  revolution  was  brought  fa.sliion. 
about  in  the  diamond-trade,  in  1844,  by  Three  fourths  of  the  early  exports  from 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sincura,  in  Sincura  found  their  way  to  England,  the 
Brazil.  For  ages  it  had  been  known  th.at  remainder  was  distributed  through  France 
the  diamond  was  produced  in  that  empire,  .and  Germany,  and  employed  all  the  lapi- 
whence  the  King  of  Portugal  obtained  the  daries  in  Europe  for  several  years.  But 
gem  long  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the  however  abundant  may  be  the  mines,  the 
world.  But  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  Brazilian  gems  are  inferior  in  lustre,  as 
accident  threw  open  to  the  enterprise  of  well  as  in  dimensions,  to  the  oriental, 
the  Brazilians  what  may  be  denominated  Those  of  Paragua^u  are  of  a  dun  color, 
the  great  diamond-fields,  which  have  been  while  such  as  are  found  at  Lancoes  are 
not  unaptly  compared  to  the  valley  of  white  or  pale  green,  which  are  most  high- 
Sindebad,  and  the  jeweled  gardens  of  ly  valued  in  commerce.  The  flooding  of 
Alad<lin.  All  the  social  phenomena  since  the  market  occasioned  by  this  discovery 
witnessed  at  the  diggings  of  California  diminished,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  Australia  were  then  exhibited  at  the  value  of  diamonds,  which,  in  a  few 
Sincuna.  The  sugar-growers  deserted  years  sunk  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent, 
their  works,  the  merchants  their  count-  The  chemical  experiments,  moreover, 
ing-houses,  sailors  their  vessels,  and  even  which  have  lately  been  made  in  all  parts 
effeminate  gentlemen  their  pleasures,  and  of  Europe,  have  deprived  this  gem  of  its 
rushed  to  the  diamond-mines,  where  title  to  be  considered  adamantine  —  inca- 
for  a  while  they  picked  up  jewels  by  pable  of  being  subdued  by  the  force  of 
handfuls.  This  new  source  of  wealth  was  the  elements.  Innumerable  experiments, 
discovered  by  a  slave,  who,  having  col-  however,  have  now  shown  that  a  degree 
looted  gems  of  immense  value,  traveled  a  of  heat  insulficient  even  to  affect  the  pol- 
great  distance  to  dispose  of  them.  The  ish  of  the  ruby,  will  reduce  the  diamond 
avarice  of  the  authorities  being  thus  ex-  to  white  ashes.  But,  though  more  inde- 
cited,  the  slave  was  seized  and  thrown  into  structible,  all  rubescent  gems  are  inferior 
prison,  where  means  —  none  of  the  gen-  to  the  diamond  in  beauty.  In  this  quality 
tlest,  we  may  be  sure — were  employed  to  it  still  surpasses  every  species  of  jewel, 
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not  even  excepting  the  opal,  which  some¬ 
times  throws  forth  a  wilderness  of  bril¬ 
liant  colors  in  the  light.  It  has  been 
found,  in  the  East,  that  burning  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  fire  improves  the  water  of  the 
diamond,  and  changes  its  hues  from 
dusky  green  or  beryl  yellow  to  transpa¬ 
rent  white. 

In  cutting  and  polishing  these  stones, 
very  different  processes  are  followed  in 
different  countries.  In  some,  a  number 
of  small  faeets  are  preferred ;  whilst  in 
others,  the  Ijmidaries  aim  at  producing 
longitudinal  flat  surfaces,  which  permit 
the  rays  of  light  to  i)aaa  undisturbed  into 
the  interior  of  the  gem,  where  they  are 
met  by  the  rays  entering  through  other 
faces,  and  create  a  commingling  of  bril¬ 
liance  which  appears  to  kindle  before  the 
eye.  The  objection  to  this  latter  mode  of 
cutting  is,  that  it  greatly  diminishes  the 
weight  of  the  stone,  though  it  undoubted¬ 
ly  gains  in  splendor  what  it  loses  in  di¬ 


mensions.  An  anecdote  is  somewhere 
related  of  a  Venetian  lapidary  who,  hav¬ 
ing  been  employed  by  a  prince  to  cut  and 
polish  a  diamond,  presented  it  to  him  so 
diminished  in  size,  that  he  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  Calculating  upon  the 
possibility  of  such  a  result,  the  Venetian 
had  only  cut  a  model  in  glass,  and  carried 
the  real  diamond  in  his  pocket.  This 
therefore  he  produced  to  calm  the  prince’s 
rage ;  but  immediately,  by  reasoning  .and 
argument,  convinced  him  that  the  jewel, 
if  reduced  according  to  his  model,  would 
bo  worth  far  more  than  in  the  rough 
state.  He  waas  therefore  commissioned 
to  do,  with  the  owner’s  consent,  what, 
had  he  done  it  previously,  would  hav(! 
cost  him  his  life.  Many  years  afterwards, 
he  used  to  point  jocularly  to  his  wife’s 
necklace,  saving:  “There  is  what  my 
head  was  tliought  to  be  worth  by  a 
king !” 


From  Titan. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GODDESS  WORRY.* 


The  great  characteristic  of  modem  life  j 
is  Worry.  j 

If  the  Pagan  religion  still  prevailed,  the  ■ 
new  goddess,  in  whose  honor  temples ' 
would  be  raised  and  to  whom  statues 
would  be  erected  in  all  the  capitals  of  the 
world,  would  be  the  goddess  Worry.  | 
London  would  be  the  chief  seat  and , 
center  of  her  sway.  A  gorgeous  statue,  j 
pjunted  and  enriched  after  the  manner  of  | 
the  ancients,  (for  there  is  no  doubt  that  j 
they  adopted  this  practice,  however  bar-  \ 
barons  it  may  seem  to  us,)  would  be  set : 
up  to  the  goddess  in  the  West -end  of  the  : 
town :  another  at  Temple  Bar,  of  less 
ample  dimensions  and  less  elaljorate  deco¬ 
ration,  w'ould  receive  the  devout  homage  ! 
of  worshijicrs  who  came  to  attend  their  j 
law'yers  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  :  w'hile  ! 


•  Friendt  ta  Council:  A  Series  of  Readings  and 
Diseourses  Otereon.  A  new  series.  Vol.  I.  and  II.  i 
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a  Statue,  on  which  the  cunning  sculptor 
should  have  impressed  the  marks  of  hxste, 
anxiety,  and  agitation,  would  be  sharply 
glanced  up  at,  with  as  much  veneration  as 
they  could  afford  to  give  to  it,  by  the 
eager  men  of  business  in  the  city. 

Tlie  goddess  Worry,  however,  w'ould 
be  no  local  deity,  worshiped  merely  in 
some  great  towm,  like  Diana  of  the  Ephe¬ 
sians  ;  but,  in  the  market-places  of  small 
rural  communities,  her  statue,  made  some¬ 
what  like  a  vane,  and  shifting  w’ith  every 
turn  of  the  wind,  would  be  regarded  with 
stolid  awe  by  anxious  votaries  belonging 
to  what  is  called  the  farming  interest. 
Familiar  too  and  household  would  be  her 
w’orship ;  and  in  many  a  snug  home,  where 
she  might  be  imagined  to  have  little  po¬ 
tency,  small  and  ugly  images  of  her  would 
be  found  as  household  gods  —  the  Lares 
and  Penates  —  near  to  the  threshold,  and 
ensconced  above  the  glowing  hearth. 

The  poet,  always  somewhat  inclined  to 
fable,  speaks  of  Love  as  ruling 
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“  The  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  heaven  above.” 

But  tlie  dominion  of  Love,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Worry,  would  be  found,  in 
the  number  of  subjects,  as  the  Macedonian 
to  tlie  Persian  —  in  extent  of  territory,  as 
the  county  of  Ilutland  to  the  empire  of 
Russia. 

Whence  comes  the  ])ower  of  this  great 
goddess  ?  what  are  the  scotirges  that  slie 
wields  ?  To  men  of  a  certain  age  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  some  dread 
names  which  will  at  once  recall  to  their 
minds  her  mighty  influence,  and  m.ake 
them  desirous  of  propitiating  her  awful 
|K)wcr.  Law,  repairs,  taxation,  partner¬ 
ship,  executorship,  trusteeship,  bankrupt¬ 
cy,  are  some  of  the  names,  Avhich,  if  pro¬ 
nounced  before  the  most  innocent  and 
even  the  most  cautious  of  men,  will  often 
act  like  a  spell  upon  them,  bringing  a 
slight  shudder  through  their  fnames  and 
not  a  slight  gloom  over  their  countenances. 
If  they  are  blessed  with  progeny,  one  has 
only  to  mention  the  words  education  and 
furtherance  of  children,  to  tame  them 
down  a  little  in  case  their  spirits  should 
ever  be  too  bounding. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  minor  matters 
that  the  power  of  W orry  is  preeminently 
conspicuous.  When  we  think  of  voting, 
testimonial-giving,  attendance  at  ]»ublic 
dinners,  attendance  on  committees,  man¬ 
agement  of  serx'ants,  buying  and  selling, 
and,  last  and  grc.atest,  correspondence  by 
letter  —  a  trouble  which  you  mow  down 
each  d.ay,  and  each  day  sec  a  new'  croj) 
rising  up  for  the  scythe  —  we  can  form 
some  slight  notion  of  the  pow'er  of  the 
great  goddess  Worry. 

What  contrivances  there  are  in  modem 
life  for  lo.sing  time  and  adding  to  worry  ! 
Consider  the  distances  in  a  gre.at  capital 
that  have  to  be  traversed  upon  the  most 
trivial  occasions,  the  various  social  annoy¬ 
ances  that  have  to  be  encountered — visits 
as  tiresome  to  the  person  visiting  as  to  the 
ersons  visited  —  the  duties  and  responsi- 
ilitiesof  a  witness,  a  juryman,  a  creditor, 
a  godfather,  a  trustee. 

Then  there  is  the  worry  of  pleasure, 
which  is  often  accomp.anied  by  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  tiresomeness,  and  the  monoto-  j 
ny  of  business,  without  any  attendant 
credit  or  inward  satisfaction  of  mind.  See  | 
what  a  tyrant  is  fashion  ;  and  how  much  j 
every  one  endures  in  the  way  of  dress  in 
order  to  disfigure  himself  as  much  as  the  I 


rest  of  mankind,  and  to  avoid  being  hooted 
by  little  boys  in  the  streets ! 

Then  consider  the  worry  connected  with 
conjoint  action — how',  when  you  are  act¬ 
ing  with  others,  you  arc  never  certain  of 
being  up  to  time ;  and  how  it  requires  a 
long  and  painful  experience  of  the  w’orld 
before  you  learn  to  make  allowance  for 
the  necessary  variation  in  your  calcula¬ 
tions  which  results  from  other  men's  back- 
wMrdness,  unpunctuality,  and  even  their 
reasonable  hindrances.  Tliere  is  nothing 
like  certainty  in  any  transaction  where 
you  have  colleagues.  This  man,  just  at 
the  point  of  lime  when  you  relied  upon 
him,  is  ill ;  that  man  torn  by  domestic 
aflliction ;  a  third  indificrent  to  the  pro¬ 
ject  w  Inch  he  had  hitherto  been  sanguine 
about ;  a  fourth  won  over  to  the  enemy, 
while  you,  assured  of  his  adherence,  have 
been  working  in  other  directions  and  ne¬ 
glecting  him.  Tlie  army  is  to  concentrate 
upon  a  certain  point  at  a  certain  time  ;  but 
this  marshal  has  lost  his  way,  and  that  one 
has  been  beaten  on  the  road ;  and  one  is 
stupid,  and  another  is  traitorous  and  a 
third  is  unlucky  ;  and  at  last  you  find,  that 
to  have  insured  success,  you  must  your¬ 
self  have  been  every  where  at  the  same 
time.  These  things  happen,  too,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life ;  for  the  ordinary  aftairs  of  man  are 
not  very  different  from  war,  diplomacy, 
and  government ;  and  the  impaitial  god¬ 
dess  Worry  finds  time  to  attend  to  private 
and  most  obscure  persons. 

Indeed,  it  is  such  persons  —  common¬ 
place,  unromanlic  peopu*,  whoarenot  likely 
to  cut  any  figure  in  history — that  are  main¬ 
ly  thought  of  in  this  essay.  Pity  is  sure  to 
be  given,  and  is  justly  due,  to  a  Charles 
the  Fifth  in  his  old  age,  lying  sick  at  Inn- 
spruck,  the  clouds  of  ill-fortune  gathering 
round  him  from  all  quarters,  and  each 
post  bringing  intelligence  of  Duke  Mau¬ 
rice’s  stealthy  and  treacherous  approach  ; 
to  the  sorry  ending  of  a  Columbus,  who 
w.as  to  gain  so  little  himself  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  New  World  ;  to  the  struggles 
of  a  Napoleon  during  his  closing  cam¬ 
paign,  grasping  still  at  great  projects 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  realize,  and 
the  stern  facts  coming  daily  to  him,  a 
master  of  facts,  which  contradicted  all  Lis 
hopes ;  to  many  a  poet  like  Dante  or 
Camoens,  who  has  to  sing  what  song  he 
may  amidst  the  most  sordid  and  misera¬ 
ble  accompaniments  of  poverty,  exile,  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  debt.  But  all  our  pity 
must  not  be  given  to  these  high-raised  ex- 
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am  plea  of  men  aulfering  from  the  great  or 
amall  miaeries  of  human  life ;  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen,  even  of  a  well-aettled  atate, 
who,  with  narrow  meana,  increasing  taxa¬ 
tion,  approaching  age,  failing  health,  and 
augmenting  cares,  goes  plodding  about  his 
dauy  work  thickly  bestrewed  with  trou¬ 
ble  and  worry,  (all  the  while,  perhaps,  the 
thought  of  a  sick  ohild  at  home  being  in 
the  background  of  hia  mind,)  may  also, 
like  any  hero  of  renown  in  the  midst  of 
his  world-wide  and  world-attracting  for¬ 
tune,  be  a  beautiful  object  for  our  sympa¬ 
thy.  The  suffering,  no  doubt,  is  great  of 
the  conquered  general,  reluctantly  hurried 
by  his  attendants  from  the  field  of  battle, 
who  thinks  with  anguish  how  differently 
he  would  play  the  game  if  he  had  to  play 
it  over  again.  But  neither  is  the  suffer¬ 
ing  light  of  any  one  of  the  peasants  whose 
charred  and  olackened  home  the  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered  press  unheed¬ 
ing  over. 

To  return  to  the  worry  incident  upon 
conjoint  action.  If  the  matter  upon  which 
a  man  is  engaged  in  conjoint  action  w’ith 
others  be  a  great  matter,  something  thjit 
may  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  “  a 
cause,”  what  an  amount  of  life-long  trou¬ 
ble  there  is  to  any  person  sincerely  em¬ 
barking  in  it !  What  an  immense  number 
of  people  have  to  be  persuaded,  silenced, 
or  tired  out,  before  .any  thing  good  can 
be  done !  IIow  uncertain  it  is  whether 
such  a  subject  will  surge  up  at  the  right 
time !  hotv  the  cause  becomes  incrusted 
with  fools,  and  bores,  and  vain  men,  who 
hinder  its  progress  far  more  than  the 
marine  creatures  that  stick  to  the  keels  of 
vessels,  hinder  theirs :  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  men,  who  of  all  others  should,  for  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind,  be  least  ob¬ 
structed  by  worry  of  all  sorts,  are  often 
those  who  have  to  endure,  and  if  they 
would  succeed,  to  bear  down  the  most  of 
it.  That  delicate  German  writer,  J ean  Paul, 
says  somewhere,  when  magnifying  the 
office  of  a  learned  writer,  that  kings  and 
princes  should  sit  in  dutiful  humility  upon 
the  bench  before  him ;  and  so,  when  a 
notable  man  comes  into  the  world,  reso¬ 
lutely  bent  on  doing  some  good  in  it,  and 
giving  fair  promise  of  ability  to  work,  the 
world  could  scarcely  sjiend  its  time  better 
than  in  defending  such  a  man  from  all  the 
small  cares,  hindrances,  and  worries  which 
seem  to  grow  up  in  greater  profusion 
under  his  feet  th^  under  those  of  other 


men,  and  often  make  him  a  victim  instead 
of  a  defender. 

Tlie  especial  plague  of  modem  life  lies 
in  the  perpetual  acts  of  decision  which  it 
requires,  while  at  the  same  time  the  power 
of  decisiveness  is  enlightened,  encum¬ 
bered,  and  often  deadened,  as  the  genena- 
tions  of  men  proceed,  by  more  insight, 
more  forethought,  and  a  constant  increase 
of  the  sense  of  nice  responsibility.  The 
great  Von  Humboldt  went  into  the  cot¬ 
tages  of  South-Americ.an  IndLans,  and, 
amongst  an  nn wrinkled  people,  could  with 
difficulty  discern  who  was  the  father  and 
who  W’as  the  son,  when  he  saw  the  family 
assembled  together.  These  comfortable 
Indians  took  misfortune  when  it  came, 
without  regret,  without  much  looking 
back,  w'ithout  much  looking  forward ; 
bearing  it  with  the  exemplary  patience  of 
a  dumb  animal.  It  would,  perhaps,  bo  not 
too  much  to  say,  th.at  a  man,  living  in  a 
highly  civilized  community,  makes,  at 
some  expense  of  thought  and  suffering,  (if 
indeed  we  can  dissociate  the  two  things, 
for  steady  thought  is  a  kind  of  suffering,) 
four  hundred  decisions  whilst  the  savage 
makes  one. 

No  sane  man  is  likely  to  talk  now  as 
Rousseau  did,  and  to  magnify  beyond 
measure  the  blessings  of  a  savage  life  ;  but 
it  m.ay  be  w’ell  occasionally  to  pause  in  the 
midst  of  counting  our  gains  from  civiliz.a- 
tion,  and  looking  at  the  other  side,  to  see 
in  what  directions  worrv  inv.ade3  and  tor¬ 
ments  us  most  successfully — .also  to  study 
how’  she  may  best  be  resisted.  This  last 
investigation  may  be  resolved  into  two 
branches :  the  art  of  abridging  needless 
annoyance,  and  the  art  of  taking  things 
coolly. 

IIow  much  might  be  done,  for  instance, 
in  studying  taxation  with  reference  to  the 
abridgment  of  needless  annoyance,  yet 
how  rarely  we  find  that  statesmen  enter 
with  any  heartiness  into  fin.ancial  discus¬ 
sions,  except  with  regard  to  the  amounts 
to  be  raised !  in  short,  how  little  they 
seem  to  care  about  the  worry  endured  by 
the  tax -paying  subject ! 

In  physical  matters,  too,  such  as  the 
building  of  houses,  how  much  might  be 
done  to  avoid  worry !  Fire  insurance  is  a 
great  field  for  the  influence  of  our  god¬ 
dess,  yet  by  a  little  skill  and  resolve  we 
might  baffle  her  completely  there. 

But  perh.a])8  the  field  where  she  might 
be  encountered  with  most  chance  of  suc- 
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cess  would  be  that  of  social  intercourse 
amongst  men.  A  late  prime  minister, 
who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  confiding 
much,  once  confessed  to  a  foreign  ambas¬ 
sador  that  social  claims  weighed  heavily 
upon  him  as  a  minister — that  is,  that  the 
necessity  for  being  ever  before  the  public, 
which  seems  to  lie  upon  an  English  minis¬ 
ter,  was  an  afflicting  burden  to  him  —  as 
indeed  it  must  be  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  do  good  and  lasting  work. 
Now,  this  demand  upon  a  statesman,  and 
others  like  to  it,  show  a  sad  want  of  consid¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  public.  All 
men  of  eminence  in  any  department  suffer 
greatlv  from  demands  upon  their  time  and 
attention,  which  may  be  very  natural  on 
the  j»art  of  the  people  making  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  are  very  unreasonable 
and  substantially  unkind ;  and  a  wise  man 
who  cared  for  himself  alone,  if  such  a  man 
there  be,  would  almost  as  soon  part  with 
obscurity  as  with  life  itself,  so  deadly  a 
thing  in  a  large  and  civilized  community 
is  the  possession,  often  wildly  coveted,  of 
any  kind  of  notoriety. 

The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  said,  that  he  answered  every 
letter  addressed  to  him.  I  have  some¬ 
times  thought  that  that  very  great  man 
did  something  to  diminish  his  claim  to 
public  gratitude  if  he  ever  ina<le  such  a 
remark.  A  great  many  letters  are  so  in¬ 
trusive  in  their  nature  that  they  deserve 
to  be  neglected.  If  a  man,  whose  time  is 
valuable,  does  answer  readily  to  every 
foolish  claim  upon  his  attention,  the  im¬ 
portant  things  which  he  could  do  well  and 
where  his  energy  is  most  needed,  run 
some  chance  of  being  put  aside.  And 
often  the  neglect  of  these  important 
things  is  less  visible  than  any  breach  or 
intermission  of  mere  routine  work,  such  as 
the  answering  of  common  letters.  The 
best  kind  of  work  often  makes  least 
show. 

It  were  well  that  some  skillful  ess.ayist 
should  write  a  short  treatise  on  the  art  of 
taking  things  coolly.  Look  at  the  labor 
that  men  give  even  to  their  sports,  with 
their  game-books,  and  their  skillful  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  their  fox-covers,  and  their  pre¬ 
serves.  That  form  of  pleasure  has  alto¬ 
gether  entered  into  the  domain  of  tire¬ 
some  business.  And  now  to  moralize 
upon  ourselves.  What  an  elaborate 
worry  w'e  travelers  almost  always  make 
of  traveling !  how  resolved  we  are  to  see 
more  than  can  possibly  be  seen  with  pro¬ 


fit  or  comfort !  how  much  too  large  and 
comprehensive  our  plans  are  1  how  seldom 
we  let  ourselves  be  carried  away  by  any 
real  present  enjoyment!  and  how  w'e 
have  ever  ringing  in  our  ears  the  names 
of  great  cities  and  remarkable  mountains, 
the  limits  of  our  journeys,  which  we  are 
resolved  to  compass  the  sight  of,  let  the 
trouble  or  worry  be  ever  so  great !  Then 
we  are  resolved  to  “  do,”  as  w'e  say,  these 
towns  so  thoroughly  that  we  scamper 
about  them  like  wild  animals  with  some¬ 
thing  attached  to  their  tails ;  and  at  the 
end,  we  have  a  jumble  in  our  memory  of 
all  the  things  we  have  seen,  whereas  the 
profit  of  a  journey  is  to  have  a  clear  re¬ 
collection  of  what  you  do  recollect  at  all, 
so  that  in  troubled  moments  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  life,  sitting  by  a  sea-coal 
fire,  and  glancing  into  the  “  long  unlovely 
London  Street,”  some  bright  and  perfect 
view  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  or  of  Monte 
Kosa,  comes  back  to  you,  and  is  as  full  of 
repose  as  a  day  wisely  spent  in  travel. 
t)n  a  journey,  so  far  from  being  anxious  to 
exhaust  every  thing  at  once,  and  so  to 
mix  in  vour  memory  the  most  heteroge¬ 
neous  elements,  you  should  always  think 
that  you  will  come  ag.ain  that  way,  and 
take  up  all  the  stitches  that  have  fallen 
through  this  time.  Sincerity  and  coolness 
are  the  two  requisites  for  enjoying  a  jour¬ 
ney — sincerity,  to  prevent  you  from  wor- 
rying  yourself  by  looking  at  things  which 
you  do  not  really  care  about,  and  which 
you  will  only  have  to  talk  about  in  future, 
(why  should  you  care  to  talk  about 
them  ?)  and  coolness,  that  you  may  have 
your  wits,  and  your  soul,  and  your  pow¬ 
ers  of  observation  at  liberty  to  disport 
themselves.  Yon  have  mostly  come  away 
from  business.  Why  take  up  a  new  trade 
— the  irksome  trade  of  travel  ? 

Hut  the  grand  source  of  worry,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  perhaps  all  others  are 
trivial,  lies  in  the  complexity  of  human 
affairs,  especially  in  such  an  era  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  our  own.  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  a  complaint  of  this  complexity  in 
an  author  like  Gothe,  whom  I  should 
have  expected  to  find  on  the  other  side, 
lie  says : 

“  The  natives  of  old  Europe  are  all  bad¬ 
ly  off.  Our  affairs  are  by  far  too  artifi¬ 
cial  and  complicated  ;  our  diet  and  mode 
of  life  want  nature,  and  onr  social  inter¬ 
course  is  without  love  and  benevolence. 
Every  one  is  smooth  and  polite,  but  no 
one  is  bold  enough  to  be  candid  and  true  ; 
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and  an  honest  man,  a  man  of  natural  a  scrupulous  one,  to  be  obedient.  All  per- 
leaming  and  sentiments,  is  in  a  very  awk-  sons  who  have  been  in  command  will  tell 
ward  position.  It  makes  one  wish  to  be  you  of  the  suffeiings  they  have  endured 
born  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  a  so-  from  subordinates  thinking  for  thein- 


called  savage,  if  it  were  only  to  get  a  pure 
and  unadulterated  enjoyment  of  human 
life.” 

Look  at  the  niceties  of  law,  with  which 
all  men  are  presumed  to  be  acquainted, 
but  of  which  no  private  person  knows  any 
thing,  until  he  finds  that  he,  or  his  part¬ 
ners,  or  his  predecessors,  have  committed, 
or  omitted,  some  trivial  thing,  which  may, 
however,  be  fatal  to  his  fortunes.  Look 
at  the  tenure  of  land,  which  is  often  such 
as  to  insure  worry  even  to  the  most  care¬ 
ful  person.  The  largest  city  in  the  world 
is  mainly  built  on  lease-hold  land — which 
mode  of  tenure  an  eminent  person  of  the 
present  day  maintains  to  be  a  sufficient 
cause  in  itself  for  the  bad  building  of  th.at 
city.  Thence  come  all  manner  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  respect  to  sub-letting,  and 
with  respect  to  lirc-insur.ance,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  restrictions  which  hinder  usefulness, 
prevent  improvement,  and  create  worry 
m  abundance. 

I  have  not  hitherto  alluded  to  the  vex¬ 
ation  and  worry  occasioned  by  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  prevails  in  law-making,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  free  country.  If  those  could 
be  consulted  on  whom  the  law  is  to  act, 
many  grievances  and  vexations  might  be 
avoided.  As  it  is,  a  new  law,  generally 
completed  in  a  hurry,  and  being  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  innumerable  compromises,  is  a 
thoroughly  tentative  j)rocess,  and  pro¬ 
bably  requires  amendment  before  it  has 
begun  to  work. 

If  we  turn  to  that  great  branch  of  par¬ 
liamentary  law  whiem  comes  under  the 
head  of  private  bills,  we  shall  find  th.at 
matters  are  still  worse  in  this  direction. 
In  fact,  you  have  only  to  mention  the 
words  “  private  bill”  to  any  person  who 
has  had  experience  in  such  transactions, 
and  even  if  he  be  of  a  very  placid  nature, 
the  chances  arc  that  he  will  break  out  in¬ 
to  a  passion,  and  narrate  to  you  griev¬ 
ances  so  intolerable  that  he  imagines  he  is 
the  only  unlucky  person  who  has  endured 
them. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the 
miseries  and  worries  of  conjoint  enter¬ 
prise.  Well  indeed  might  Sixtus  the 
Fifth  exclaim,  “  He  that  has  partners 
has  masters !”  and  he  might  have  added  : 
“  He  that  has  subordinates  has  torments.” 
Indeed,  it  requires  a  very  clever  man,  and 


selves,  as  they  say,  and  acting  for  them- 
selvi'K,  on  occasions  when  supremo 
obedience  is  necessary.  Men  in  command 
have  no  time  to  explain  ;  and  this  law 
holds  good  from  great  generals  down  to 
the  masters  of  one  or  two  sei’vants.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  issues  orders  that 
certain  divisions  of  the  Peninsular  army 
are  to  move  in  a  certain  direction,  by  a 
road  not  the  shortest,  and  not  apparently 
the  best.  Before  dawn  he  is  on  the  roaa. 
The  troops  do  not  come.  The  Duke, 
rightly  conjecturing  what  had  happened, 
gallops  off  to  the  other  route,  and  sur¬ 
prises  these  divisions  by  his  presence  at  a 
point  where  it  was  impossible  to  pass,  but 
at  which,  knowing  how  likely  men  are  to 
disobey  orders,  he  expects  and  fears  to 
find  them. 

Such  being  the  difiiciilties  of  acting 
with  others,  whether  as  equals  or  subor¬ 
dinates,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
none  but  shrewd  and  strong  men  would 
have  the  courage  to  embark  in  adven¬ 
tures  over  which  they  are  likely  to  have 
so  loose  and  wavering  a  hold.  Hut, 
strange  to  say,  the  persons,  generally 
speaking,  who  are  most  attracted  by  the 
apparent  benefits  to  Ire  derived  from  con¬ 
joint  enterprises,  dre  the  least  fitted  to 
embark  in  such  undertakings,  requiring, 
as  they  do,  a  bustling  tiresomeness,  a 
questioning  activity,  and  considerable 
knowledge  of  aflairs  to  begin  with. 
From  the  absence,  however,  of  these 
qualities  in  many  of  those  persons  who 
have  emb.arked  in  great  enterprises,  it 
conies  that,  borne  by  steam,  wo  travel 
over  railroad-lines  laid,  if  I  may  so  ex¬ 
press  it,  in  the  ruin  of  unnumbered  fami¬ 
lies.  We  can  not  wonder  that  Charles 
Lamb  should  speak  of  the  “  sweet  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  three  jier  cents  ;  yet  it  would 
be  ruinous  to  a  nation  if  every  body 
studied  this  simplicity  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  fortune ;  and  as  a  large  m.ajority  of 
men  would  almost  rather  be  ruined  than 
be  inactive  or  non-enterprising,  all  one 
can  do  in  warning  men  against  the  mise¬ 
ries  and  worries  incident  to  conjoint  action, 
is  just  to  suggest  to  them  whether  they 
are  the  fit  persons  to  enter  upon  such  un- 
dert.akings. 

Then  come  the  worries,  not  by  any 
means  unnoticed  in  this  age,  inflicted  by 
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routine.  Now,  routine  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  If  you  were  ever  to  see  a  busi- 
01*83  which  dem.ands  a  considerable 
amount  of  routine  attempted  to  bo  car¬ 
ried  on  by  too  little  routine,  or  by  none, 
you  would  almost  be  surprised  ut  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  evils  that  arise  from  this  ne¬ 
glect.  Yet,  if  carried  beyond  bounds, 
and  routine  seldom  knows  where  to  stop, 
what  a  fertile  source  of  worry  it  becomes  ! 

Worry  is  so  extensive  a  subject  that 
you  might  descant  upon  it  from  early 
mom  to  lingering  eve  of  the  longest  day 
of  the  year,  and  yet  leave  many  of  the 
fi(‘lds  of  its  operation  unplowcd  and  in 
tallow.  I  might  have  spoken,  for  insLance, 
of  the  worry  of  education — not  as  regards 
one’s  self  alone,  but  as  regards  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  those  ni)out  one,  and  under  one, 
whose  welfare  must  bo  attended  to.  In 
these  days,  when  little  is  to  go  b^  favor, 
and  much  by  proficiency,  this  form  of 
worry  is  terribly  increased.  It  is  some¬ 
times  forgotten  that  e.ach  generation  has, 
somehow  or  other,  to  te.ach  the  next. 
There  may  bo  more  skillful  elementary 
works  than  there  used  to  Ik?,  but  this 
gain  is  more  than  countor-bajanced  by 
the  increased  quantity  of  knowdedge  that 
is  now  demanded  of  every  one;  and  ba 
hies  do  not  come  into  the  world  a  bit 
wiser  or  more  learned  than  they  used  to 
ouiue. 


Again,  I  might  have  touched  ujmn  the 
worry  connected  with  charity,  which 
once  was  a  simple  matter,  or  at  least 
seemed  to  be  so,  but  now  is  encumbered 
with  all  manner  of  questions  relating  to 
political  economy,  and  has  to  deal  with 
such  a  complex  state  of  affairs  that  the 
most  benevolent  men  are  perfectly  be¬ 
wildered,  not  only  as  to  what  to  give,  but 
whether  to  give  at  all,  and  how  to  give. 

Finally,  I  might  have  commented  at 
length,  .and  with  painful  details,  upon  the 
worry  of  keeping  up  appearances,  upon 
the  worry  ot  governing  servants,  upon 
the  worry  of  maintaining  a  household, 
upon  the  worry  of  buying  and  selling; 
but  I  forbear.  Enough  has  Wen  said,  or  at 
loa.st  suggested,  with  reference  to  social, 
domestic,  political,  educational,  legal,  finan¬ 
cial,  military,  .and  i)olitico-economical  wor¬ 
ries,  to  indicate  the  extent  and  influence  of 
the  great  goddess,  whoso  powers  I  began 
this  essay  by  enlarging  upon,  and  to  show 
that  her  empire  is  larger  than  the  Assyrian, 
the  Median,  the  Homan,  the  (laliic,  or  the 
Anglian — th.at,  in  fact,  she  not  only  rules 
over  a  territory  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  but  even  th.at  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night  are  peopled  by  her  myrmidons,  and 
that  men’s  dreams  are  by  no  means  freed 
from  her  overpowering  and  oppressive 
sway. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLEASANTNESS. 


Pr.EASANTKESs  is  the  chief  element  of 
agreeable  companionship  ;  and  this  pleas¬ 
antness  is  not  merely  not  a  function  of  the 
intellect,  hut  may  h.ave  scarcely  any  thing 
to  do  with  what  is  purely  intellectual. 
Now  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  good 
society,  when  witty  and  well-mannered 
people,  who  do  not  care  nnich  for  one 
another,  meet  together ;  but  I  venture  to 
as-sert  that  society  does  not  assume  its 
highest  form — is  not  in  fact  delightful — 
unless  aflcction  pervades  it.  When  you 
are  with  people  who,  you  are  conscious, 
have  a  regard  for  you,  your  powers  of 
pleasing  and  of  being  pleased  expand  al¬ 
most  indefinitely.  It  is  not  merely  that 
in  such  society  you  feel  safe  from  backbit¬ 


ing,  and  can  leave  the  room  without  .any 
apprehension  of  your  character  being  tom 
to  pieces  in  your  absence.  It  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  that  what  you  then  say  and  do  is  sure 
to  be  well  received,  and  the  le.ast  possible 
misconstruction  be  put  upon  your  sayings 
and  doings.  But  there  is  something  be¬ 
yond  all  this — something  beyond  the  do¬ 
mains  of  logic — which  produces  a  sunny 
atmosphere  of  satisfaction  that  r.aises  your 
powers  to  the  highest  when  you  are  with 
good  and  loving  people.  Now  if  this  is 
true  of  society  in  general,  it  is  probably 
true  of  more  restricted  companionship; 
and  kindness  of  disposition  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  one  of  the  principal  elements 
of  pleasantness  in  a  companion.  Of  course 
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sympathy  insures  a  certain  good  compan-  ination  prevents  him  from  seeing  that  this 
ionship.  But  we  have  no  right  to  expect  discontinuance  of  intimacy  is  inevitable, 
to  meet  with  many  sympathetic  people  in  The  truth  is  we  are  not  guided  in  our 
the  course  of  our  lives.  Pleasantness  has  companionship  with  others  by  our  likings 
a  much  wider,  if  a  lower,  sphere.  The  only,  for  companionship  is  greatly  con- 
pleasant  man  to  you  is  the  man  you  can  trolled  by  external  circumstances.  Pee- 
rely  upon ;  who  is  tolerant,  forbearing,  vish,  exigent  persons  will  not  perceive 
and  faithful.  this,  and  will  complain  about  broken 

Let  us  consider  the  hindrances  to  pleas-  friendship  until  they  often  succeed  in 
.‘intness.  Fastidiousness  is  a  great  hind-  breaking  it.  This  class  of  persons  must 
ranee  to  the  formation  of  a  pleasant  cha-  have  affection  j)roved  to  them ;  and  by 
racter.  People  who  have  every  othe  r  such  a  habit  of  mind  they  become  exceed- 
merit  are  prevented  from  being  pleasant  ingly  tiresome. 

i>ersons  by  fastidiousness.  Again  the  The  foregoing  is  but  one  instance  of 
iiabit  of  over-criticism  is  another  hindrance  the  tiresomeness  of  exigence ;  but  it  is 
to  pleasantness.  We  are  not  fond  of  liv-  very  multiform  and  varied;  and  for  no 
ing  always  with  our  judges;  and  daily  given  day  can  you  thoroughly  satisfy  a 
life  will  not  bear  the  unwholesome  scruti-  person  who  lias  suffered  this  habit  of  mind 
ny  of  over-critical  persons.  to  develop  itself  to  a  morbid  extent,  and 

Even  refined  manners,  if  they  have  re-  who  is  always  thinking  whether  he  or  she 
ference  only  to  the  refined  person  himself,  is  sufficiently  loved,  honored,  and  regard- 
may  be  a  drawback  from  pleasantness  ed.  Such  people  make  those  about  them 
rather  than  an  aid  to  it.  On  the  other  timid  and  ill  at  ease  from  the  constant  fear 
hand,  that  rudeness  which  some  people  lest  they  should  give  offense ;  and  thus 
mistake  for  frankness,  is  never  found  in  a  the  chief  charm  of  companionship  is  blot- 
pleasant  person.  ted  or  effaced. 

Flattery,  even  when  there  is  a  dash  of  •  It  may  appear  to  detract  from  the  high 
truth  in  it,  is  hostile  to  pleasantness,  for  merits  of  a  pleasant  person  when  it  is  as- 
flattery  is  full  of  fear  to  the  person  flat  sorted  as  very  desirable,  that  he  should 
tered.  You  feel  that  the  man  who  flat-  have  a  good  opinion  of  himself.  He  can, 
ters  you  now  w'ill,  under  a  change  of  cir-  however,  do  without  this  good  opinion  of 
cumstances,  be  among  the  first  to  con-  himself,  if  he  have  a  noble  constancy  of 
demn  you.  nature,  for  he  is  then  very  apt  to  attribute 

A  singular  hindrance  to  pleasantness  in  a  similar  constancy  to  others,  and  is  not 
man  or  women,  and  one  that  requires  to  prone  to  believe  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
be  dwelt  upon,  is  the  habit  of  exigence,  any  intentional  slighting.  The  self-reliant, 
'Fhat  last  is  not  a  common  English  word,  hearty,  uncomplaining  person,  believing 
b.it  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  borrow  that  every  body  thinks  well  of  him,  and 
from  the  French  a  word  which  may  fairly  means  kindly  by  him,  creates  good  and 
be  adopted  into  our  owm  language.  It  is  kind  thoughts  in  others,  and  walks  about 
worth  while  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  in  an  atmosphere  of  pleasantness.  To 
causes  that  make  people  tiresomely  exi-  form  a  pleasant  character  it  had  better 
gent.  This  habit  springs  from  many  even  be  a  little  obtuse  than  over-sensitive 
sources  :  from  a  grasping  affectionateness ;  and  exigent. 

from  a  dissatisueil  humility ;  from  ego-  I  might  go  on  enumerating  the  many 
tism ;  from  want  of  imagination,  or  from  a  hindrances  to  pleasantness ;  and,  with  few 
disordered  imagination.  exceptions,  they  would  be  found  to  con- 

Let  us  take  a  common  instance  of  its  sist  m  moral  defects  such  as  those  I  have 
practical  working.  You  are  thrown  into  just  commented  upon, 
intimacy  with  a  person  by  some  peculiar 
train  of  circumstances ;  you  relish  the 

company  of  that  person ;  and  you  two  be-  It  is  one  of  the  most  certain  character- 
come  friends.  The  circumstances  change ;  istics  of  a  supremely  pleasant  person  that 
and  naturally,  perhaps  inevitably,  you  do  he  is  at  his  ease  in  every  society,  is  un- 
not  see  so  much  of  one  another  as  you  embarrassed  with  a  prince,  and,  what  is 
used  to  do.  If  he  is  exigent,  he  mi^es  far  more  difficult,  is  not  uncomfortable 
this  a  matter  of  offense.  His  dignity  is  with  his  own  servant,  if  he  is  thrown  into 
hurt,  his  egotism  is  aroused,  his  affection-  near  society  with  him,  as  on  a  journey, 
ateness  is  wounded,  and  his  want  of  imag-  Lord  Bacon,  commenting  upon  diet, 
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declares  that  there  should  be  a  variety,  but 
that  it  should  tend  to  the  more  generous 
extreme.  That  is  exactly  what  should 
happen  in  the  formation  of  a  pleasant  cha¬ 
racter.  It  should  tend  to  credulity  rather 
than  to  suspicion,  to  generosity  than  to 
parsimoniousness,  be  apt  to  think  well 
rather  than  to  think  ill  of  others,  looking 
every  where  for  the  excuse  instead  of  the 
condemning  circumstance. 

A  man  blessed  with  such  a  character  it 
is  good  fortune  to  meet ;  and  speaking 
with  him  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
enlivens  the  beginning,  and  cheers  the 
end  of  a  working  day.  “  (ifratior  et  dies'' 
applies  to  the  presence  of  such  a  person 
more  than  it  ever  did  to  an  Augustus  or  a 
Ma‘cenas. 

Now  I  raaintiun  that  it  would  be  a  very 
laudable  ambition  to  endeavor  to  become 
a  plea.sant  person  ;  and  that  it  is  not  at  all 
a  work  left  for  fools  or  for  merely  empty 
good-natured  persons.  There  are  many 
who  are  almost  dying  for  fame,  who  are 
longing  for  great  office  which  they  tvill 
probably  fill  badly ;  who  think  life  won¬ 
derfully  well  spent  if  they  can  amass  a 
sum  of  money  which  they  will  not  know 
what  to  do  with  when  they  have  got  it. 
I  venture  to  put  before  them  a  new  ambi¬ 
tion — that  of  becoming  pleas.ant  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  a  path  in  which 
they  will  not  be  jostled  by  a  crowd  of 
competitors. 

It  might  be  thought  that  women,  who 
arc  excluded  from  some  of  the  higher  ol)- 
jects  of  ambition,  tvould  be  especially 
inclined  to  cultivate  pleasantness ;  and  I 
do  think  that  they  are  pleasanter  than 
men.  But  still  there  arc  a  great  many 
hard,  unpleasant  women ;  and,  judging 
from  what  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world, 
I  should  say  that  women  do  not  cultivate 
ple:isantnes8  to  that  extent  that  might  be 
expected  of  them.  The  reason  probably 
is,  that  they  make  their  circle  a  very 
limited  one,  and  are  content,  I  suppose, 
with  being  exceedingly  agreeable  in  that 
circle. 

I  have  been  mainly  thinking  of  that 
pleasantness  (the  only  kind  that  I  have 
any  faith  in)  which  proceeds  from  sweet¬ 
ness  of  disposition  and  broad  geniality  of 
nature.  But  it  will  be  instructive,  as  well 
as  curious,  to  observe  how  rare  it  is  that 
men  are,  intellectually  speaking,  pleasant 
— in  short  how  few  persons  excel  in  con¬ 
versation.  This  man  spoils  conversation 
by  asking  large  questions  which  have  not 


been  fairly  worked  up  to  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation.  That  man  is  too  ver¬ 
bose,  and  talks  in  a  parliamentary  fashion. 
Another  is  too  exhaustive.  He  takes 
every  case  that  can  happen.  You  see  be¬ 
forehand  that  there  is  only  one  branch  of 
the  subject  which  ho  is  really  going  to 
deal  with,  or  to  say  any  thing  new  about ; 
and  your  impatience  is  not  slight  as  lie 
calls  up  and  dismisses  the  various  parts 
of  the  question  W'hich  he  is  not  going  to 
enter  into.  Then  there  is  the  man  who 
interrupts  all  good  talk  with  bad  jesting. 
Then  there  is  the  parenthetical  talker — 
often  an  excellent,  scrupulous  man — who 
qualifies  every  adjective  with  a  parenthe¬ 
sis  ;  and  if,  unhappily,  he  indulges  in  a 
narrative,  scatters  it  into  fragments  by 
many  needless  explanations  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  He  is  particular  in  fixing  a  date 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  gist  of  the  story.  Then  there  is  the 
utterly  unmethodical  talker,  who  overruns 
his  game ;  who  has  come  to  the  end  of  a 
story  or  an  argument,  before  he  has  well 
begun  it ;  and  yet  occupies  more  time 
than  if  he  took  up  things  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Then  there  is  the  man  who 
deals  in  repetition.  Again,  there  is  a 
large  class  of  persons  who  talk  famously, 
who  have  none  of  the  defects  before  men¬ 
tioned,  who  are  bright  in  repartee,  swift 
in  rejoinder,  terse  in  statement,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  skillful  ns  combatants.  But  coin- 
bjit  is  what  they  love,  and  sophistry  i.s 
what  they  clothe  themselves  in.  You  feel 
that  it  is  a  perfect  chance  as  to  which  side 
they  will  take  in  any  argument.  In  fact 
it  cniefly  depends  upon  what  others  have 
said,  for  these  men  are  sure  to  oppose. 
When  you  are  talking  with  a  man  of  that 
class,  you  feel  that  if  you  had  not  taken 
this  side,  he  would  not  have  taken  that. 
And  if,  just  to  try  him,  you  veer  skillfully 
round,  you  soon  find  him  occupying  the 
position  which  you  have  abandoned. 
Now,  good  conversation  is  not  law,  and 
you  do  not  w’ant  to  have  it  made  the 
mere  sport  of  intellectual  advocacy.  I 
grieve  to  say  that  such  a  man  as  Dr.  John¬ 
son  was  one  of  this  class,  and  with  me  it 
would  have  taken  oft*  great  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  conversation  with  Burke, 
you  might  have  had  what  was  lengthy,  or 
what  was  declamatory,  but  you  would 
have  had  the  real  outcome  of  the  man’s 
mind,  and  that  to  me  is  what  is  ])rccion8 
in  converoation.  Again,  turning  to  a  new 
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fault,  you  have  very  clever  men  whoso 
opinions  you  would  like  to  learn,  but  they 
are  over-cautious.  They  love  to  elicit 
other  people’s  thoughts;  and  when  you 
part  from  them,  you  find  they  have  said 
out  to  you  nothing  of  their  own.  They 
have  paid  you  the  ill-compliment  of  seem¬ 
ing  to  think  that  you  were  not  to  be 
trusted  with  their  thoughts.  Then  there 
is  the  rash  talker,  often  very  witty  and 
very  brilliant ;  but  those  who  sit  round 
him,  especially  his  host,  are  a  little  afraid 
each  moment  of  what  he  will  say  next, 
and  of  whether  it  mil  not  be  something 
offensive  to  some  body.  I  remember  an 
apprehensive  host  describing  to  me  once 
the  escapades  of  such  a  man  in  a  mixed 
company,  and  ending  by  saying :  “  I 
thought  all  the  time  how  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  left  them  all  there,  and  got 
at  once  into  a  cold  bath  in  my  own  room.” 
Lastly,  I  must  notice  the  self-contained 
talker,  whose  talk  is  monologue — not  that 
ho  necessjirily  usurps  the  conversation — 
but  that  be  does  not  call  any  one  else  out, 
as  it  were,  or  make  answer  to  any  one. 
He  merely  imparts  fragments  of  his  own 


mind,  but  has  no  notion  of  the  art  of 
w’eaving  them  into  conversation ;  and  so 
a  texture  is  produced  consisting  of  threads 
running  in  one  direction  only.  He  makes 
speeches ;  he  <locs  not  enter  into  a  de¬ 
bate. 

I  think  1  have  shown  from  the  above 
bow  diflicult  it  is  for  a  man  to  bo,  Intel¬ 
lectually  speaking,  a  pleasant  companion. 
IJut  so  greatly  more  effective  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  are  the  moral  than  the  intellectual 
qualities,  that  a  man  shall  have  any  one 
of  these  faults,  or  all  of  them  combined 
that  will  admit  of  combination,  and  yet  be 
a  pleas:int  and  welcome  companion,  if  he 
be  but  a  genial  and  good  fellow. 

An  eastern  monarch,  (I  think  it  was 
Tippoo  Saib,)  after  stating  succinctly  in 
his  letters  what  he  had  to  say,  used  to 
conclude  with  the  abrupt  expression : 
“  What  need  I  say  more  ?”  So  I  too, 
having  shown  you  that  ple.asantness  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  good  qualities,  that  it  is  ntro, 
that  it  is  a  w'orthy  object  of  ambition,  beg 
you  all  for  the  future  to  study  to  bo  plea¬ 
sant.  What  need  1  say  more  ? 


From  Ih*  Scoti  m  a  n. 


DEATH  OF  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 


Mr.  Thomas  de  Quincy  died  at  Edin- 1 
burgh,  December  eiglit,  1859,  after  an 
illness  of  some  weeks’  duration.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  will  excite  a  deeply  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  among  all  lovers  of  English 
literature  througlioiit  the  world.  With 
his  departure  almost  the  very  last  of  a 
brilliant  band  of  men  of  letters,  who  illu¬ 
minated  the  literary  hemisphere  of  the 
first  half  of  our  century  with  starry  lustre 
—differing  each  from  each  in  glory,  but 
all  resplendent  —  is  extinguished.  It  is 
only  the  other  day  that  a  volume  of  Mr. 
de  Quincy’s  collected  works  appeared 
with  his  own  corrections  and  notes,  and, 
till  close  on  the  hour  when  it  passed  be¬ 
yond  our  horizon,  his  pore  and  high  in¬ 
tellect  shone  serene  and  clear  .as  when  in 
its  zenith.  Almost  till  the  very  last  his 
perceptions  were  as  vivid,  his  interest  in 
knowledge  and  affairs  as  keen  as  ever ; 


and  while  his  bodily  frame,  wasted  by  suf¬ 
fering  and  thought,  day  by  d.ay  faded  and 
shrunk,  bis  min(l  rctainc<i  unimpaired  its 
characteristic  capaciousness,  activity,  and 
acuteness.  Within  .a  week  or  two  ho 
talked  readily,  and  with  all  that  delicacy  of 
discrimination  of  which  his  conversation 
partook  equally  with  his  writing,  of  such 
matters  as  occupied  the  attention  of  our 
citizens  or  of  onr  countrymen,  displaying 
so  much  of  elasticity  and  power,  that  even 
those  who  had  the  rare  privilege  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  him  in  those  latter 
days  can  not  be  otherwise  than  startled 
and  shocke<l  by  the  seeming  sudtlenncss 
of  his  death.  Yet  he  was  full  of  years, 
Inaving  considerably  passed  the  term  of 
threescore  and  ten,  and  in  him,  if  ever  in 
any  man,  the  sword  may  be  said  to  have 
worn  out  its  scabbard.  Not  only  the  con¬ 
tinual  exercise  of  the  brain,  but  the  ox- 
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treino  sensibility  of  his  emotional  nature 
hail  so  taxed  and  wasted  his  never  athletic 
physical  frame,  that  the  wonder  lay  rather 
in  his  life  having  been  so  prolonged.  Full 
of  years  ho  has  also  died  full  of  honors 
such  as  he  cared  to  win,  leaving  behind 
him  the  name  not  only  of  a  profound 
scholar  in  the  department  he  affected,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
pure  and  undefiled  who  ever  handled  the 
pen.  lie  is  the  absolute  creator  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  “  impassioned  prose”  which  he 
seemed  bom  to  introduce,  and  in  which 
he  had  no  ])rototy])e,  no  rival,  no  succes¬ 
sor.  In  the  free  exercise  of  his  rare  and 
peculiar  genius,  he  swept  with  eagle-plume 
through  spheres  far  too  ethereal  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  common  fight ;  yet  he  soared  not 
vaguely,  but  as  bearing  with  serene  and 
steaily  eye  towards  the  light  of  truth. 
Nor  while  familiar  with  all  the  mysteries 
of  “  cloud-land,  gorgeous  land,”  was  he 
less  a  denizen  of  our  common  earth,  or 
less  keenly  alive  to  the  influence  of  its 
“  smiles  and  tears.”  Indeed,  as  he  admits 
in  his  famous  Confe.ssions,  Mr.  De  Quincy 
was  only  too  susceptible  to  every  touch  of 
human  sympathy,  being  endowed  w’ith 
such  exquisite  sensibility  as  thrilled  with 
too  ready  and  deep  response  to  every  note 
of 

The  etill,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

This  overwrought  sensitiveness  it  seems 
to  be  that  caused  him  to  withdraw  almost 
entirely  from  the  society  of  even  his  most 
esteem^  friends,  to  shut  himself  up  with 
his  books  and  manuscrij)ts,  and  to  remit  his 
seclusion  only  at  rare  intervals.  For  many 
months  past  he  has  resided  in  Edinburgh, 
preferring  the  towm  to  his  house  at  Lass- 
wade,  mainly  for  the  convenience  of  super¬ 
intending  tne  passage  through  the  press 
of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  now' 
being  issued  by  Messrs.  Hogg,  and  of 
which  the  fourteenth  and  last  volume  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  For  some 
weeks  past  his  health  had  been  seriously 
affected,  but  as  he  was  frequently  an  in¬ 
valid,  alarm  was  not  excited  as  to  his  con¬ 
dition  until  very  lately,  and  the  end, 
though  it  could  not  be  said  to  bo  either 
sudden  or  premature,  was  yet  so  far  un¬ 
expected.  Nothing  that  the  most  earnest 
and  devoted  medical  skill  could  supply 
was  wanted  to  alleviate  the  symptoms  of 
what  was  ultimately  rather  rapid  decay 
than  disease ;  and,  as  far  as  such  days  and 
hours  ever  can  be,  these  mortal  hours  of 


his  w'ere  soothed  and  cheered  by  the  gen¬ 
tlest  and  most  tender  filial  solicitude  and 
care.  Two  of  Mr.  do  Quincey’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  his  youngest  and  eldest,  were  with 
him  at  the  close.  The  second,  the  wife 
of  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  is  in  India  with 
her  husband  ;  one  of  his  sons  is  also  in 
India,  a  captain  in  the  army  ;  the  other,  a 
physician,  is  in  Brazil.  The  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Craig,  for¬ 
merly  of  this  neighborhood,  now  a  farmer 
in  Ireland,  whence  she  was  called  to  her 
father’s  death  bed.  The  youngest  is  un¬ 
married.  Though  living,  as  we  have  said, 
generally  in  studied  seclusion,  Mr.  de 
Quincey  had  many  friends  who  « ill  be 
saddened  by  the  announcement  of  his  re¬ 
moval  ;  no  one  could  even  have  casu.al 
intercourse  with  such  a  m.an  without  ever 
afterwards  cherishing  towards  him  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  kindly  and  admiring  interest. 
When  his  often  feeble  health  and  always 
uncertain  spirits  permitted  him,  in  later 
years,  to  mingle,  at  rarest  intervals,  in  a 
small  social  circle  at  his  own  house,  or 
elsewhere,  he  was  always  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  of  the  paity,  touching  every  topic 
with  the  lights  of  nis  exquisitely  delicate 
fancy,  and  enjoying,  with  catholic  zest, 
now  the  playful  prattle  of  a  child,  and 
again  the  sharp  encounter  of  maturest 
wits.  IBs  conversation  had  an  inexpress¬ 
ible  charm — with  all  th.at  beauty  of  lan¬ 
guage,  subtlety  of  thought,  variety  of  illus¬ 
tration,  and  qu.aintness  of  humor  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  writings,  his  t.alk  never  either 
became  pedantic  or  degenerated  into  solil¬ 
oquy  or  monologue.  It  was  that  of  a 
highly  accomplished  scholar  and  gentle¬ 
man  ;  his  whole  manner  and  bearing  had 
something  of  almo.st  chivalrous  polish  and 
refinement  of  tone,  the  result  not  more  of 
intercourse  with  refined  society  than  his 
exquisitely  conjfiderate  and  courteous  na¬ 
ture.  A  nature  so  deep  and  tender  drew 
towards  itself  affection  as  largely  as  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  with  profound  esteem  for 
the  le.arning,  the  power,  the  genius  of  the 
writer,  will  always  mingle  much  of  love 
for  the  man.  It  will  be  long  before  the 
literature  of  England  can  boast  renewal 
of  such  a  rare  combination  of  scholarship, 
of  analytic  force,  of  acute  reasoning,  and 
courageous  speculation,  with  such  ima¬ 
ginative  power  and  deep  all-embracing 
sympathy  as  this  generation  has  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  in  Thomas  De 
Quincey. 
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The  New  Aherican  Cyclopedia.  A  Topular  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Georoe 
Ripley  and  Charlls  A.  Dana.  In  about  fiAeen 
large  octavo  volumea,  of  75i)  two-column  pages 
each.  New-Tork:  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
346  and  318  Broadway.  London:  16  Little 
Britain. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
full  statement  and  programme  of  this  great  work  to 
be  found  on  tlio  last  leaf  of  the  letter-press  of  the 
February  number  of  the  Eclectic.  No  work  of  the 
kind,  we  believe,  has  ever  been  before  attempted  or 
published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  scarcely  ap¬ 
proximating  in  perfection  and  completeness  to  this 
splendid  work  of  the  Applctons.  It  is  an  honor  to 
the  literature  of  the  country — to  the  talents,  learn¬ 
ing,  research,  and  indomitable  industry  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  editors  and  their  collaborators,  and  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  well-known  publishers.  The  or¬ 
dinary  reader  can  hardly  appreciate  the  vast  amount 
of  knowledge — acquaintance  with  general  literature 
and  all  the  great  iamily  of  the  sdences — of  history, 
biography,  philosophy — the  great  names  which  have 
adom^  past  ages  and  countries  and  the  present, 
needful  on  the  part  of  the  editors  in  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  arrange  in  these  volumes  the  immense 
treasures  and  affluence  of  knowledge  which  tliey 
contain.  They  have  performed  thus  far  (for  only 
eight  or  nine  volumes  of  the  lifleen  are  complete) 
their  arduous  labors  with  great  skill,  taste,  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  lucid  use  of  language,  condensed  and 
powerful  thought,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
innumerable  variety  of  subjects  and  topics  of  general 
knowledge  which  are  so  useful  and  valuable  in  a 
work  of  Utis  kind.  If  the  reader  had  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  the  most  complete  library,  public  or  private,  in 
this  country,  we  doubt  If  he  could  find  by  any  means 
all  that  he  will  find  in  tliis  noble  monument  to  the 
industry  of  the  editors  the  New  American  Cyclo- 
psedia.  All  we  can  say  in  this  brief  notice  can  con¬ 
voy  no  adequate  notion  of  the  value  of  the  work 
itself  GeuUemeu  of  wealth  and  literary  appetites, 
patrons  of  learning  and  knowledge,  the  friends  of 
public  libraries  and  atheneums,  colleges,  and  bigb- 
scliools,  we  doubt  not  will  enrich  their  libraries  with 
the  wealtli  of  these  volumes,  and  thus  place  within 
the  reach  of  a  multitude  of  minds  this  great  store¬ 
house  of  convenient  and  valuable  knowledge. 

The  Voyage  or  the  Fox  in  the  Arotio  Seas. 
A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  Companions.  By  Captain 
McClintoce,  R.N.,  LL.D.  With  maps  and  illus- 
trationsL  Boston ;  Ticknor  and  Fields 

A  DEEP  and  heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  sad  and 
melancholy  fate  of  the  renowned  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  lua  brave  companions  has  sent  a  thrill  of  sorrow 
through  the  dvilix^  world.  The  narrative  of  their 
adventures  and  Buficrings,  and  of  those  who  sought 
to  find  and  relieve  them,  will  long  continue  to  be 
read  with  interest.  So,  this  volume  will  take  the 
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reader  far  away  into  Arctic  regions  and  eternal  ioei 
without  the  dangers  and  privations  which  these 
bold  and  fearless  navigators  encountered. 

Lira  WITHOUT  AND  LlFB  WiTHIN;  OT.  RevicWI* 
Narratives,  Essays,  and  Poems  By  Margaret 
Fuiaer  Ossoli,  author  of  Woman  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  At  Home  and  Abroad,  etc.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Brown  Taggard  and  Chase.  New-York: 
Sheldon  and  Company.  Philadelphia:  Lippiiicott 
and  Company. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts :  I.  Re¬ 
views,  of  which  there  are  twenty-six,  on  various 
topics  of  Interest  Part  11.  Miscellaneous,  compris¬ 
ing  twenty-three  subjects.  Part  III.  is  made  up  of 
poems,  longer  or  shorter,  on  various  themes,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  forty,  from  the  pen  of  tho 
talented  authoress.  The  friends  of  this  unfortunate 
lady  will  bo  glad  to  find  tlic  fruits  of  her  pen  in  a 
form  so  attractive. 

The  Gospel  in  Bubmab;  the  Story  of  its  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Marvelous  Progress  among  the  Bur¬ 
mese  and  Karens.  By  Mrs.  Macleod  Wylie. 
New-York;  Sheldon  and  Company,  115  Nas.-au 
street  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1860. 

The  graphic  and  marvelous  story  of  the  Gospel's 
inloduction  into  Burmah  by  the  apostolic  Judsnn  and 
his  compeers,  is  an  illustration  of  the  remark,  that 
“truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction.”  It  is 
enough  to  mention  the  theme  of  this  book  to  any 
who  have  heard  of  it,  in  order  to  secure  its  purchase 
and  perusal. 

Sir  Bohan's  Ghost.  A  Romance.  Pp.  352.  Bos¬ 
ton:  J.  E.  Tilton  and  Company,  161  Washington 
street.  1 860. 

The  scene  of  tliis  spirited  Romance  is  laid  in  the 
north-east  of  England,  and  is  then  transferred  to 
tho  region  of  Cornwall  in  the  opposite  part  of  tho 
island,  by  raising  the  curtain  of  its  graphic  descrip- 
tiona  The  first  salutation  to  the  reader  is,  that 
“  There  is  a  Ghost  in  all  aristocratic  fitmilies.”  This 
attendant  ghost  had  a  particular  fondness  fur  the 
great  house  of  Belvidero,  of  which  Sir  Rohan  was  a 
renowned  member.  The  ghost  went  witli  him  to 
every  place,  riding  in  his  train  or  not  far  from  it, 
whose  imagination  had  given  it  birth.  The  book  is 
graphic  in  its  imagery,  and  gorgeous  in  its  drapeiy 
of  language,  carrying  tho  mind  of  the  reader  along 
the  course  of  tho  narrative  with  delighted  fewtsteps 
to  tho  end.  The  author  holds  the  pen  of  a  pleasant 
and  graceful  writer,  with  whom  the  reader  will  find 
it  agreeable  to  go  along  to  the  end  of  his  literary 
journey.  We  ought  sooner  to  have  told  our  readers 
about  it. 

Life  in  Spain:  Past  and  Present.  By  Walter 
Tuornbdrt.  2  vols.  London :  Smith,  Elder 
dc  Co. 

The  substance  of  these  volumes  appeared  in 
Houtehold  H^ordi ;  but  the  matter  has  b^n  revised 
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and  newlj  arranged.  The  account  given  relates 
chieflj  to  Mooriah  and  Southern  Spain.  The  vol- 
\ime8  belong  to  a  class  of  publications  in  which  the 
vivid,  the  picturesque,  and  the  stronglj-marked 
character  and  incident  are  so  common  as  to  make 
you  desirous  of  knowing  how  far  the  fact  has  been 
overlaid  with  fiction.  Perhaps  the  impression  con¬ 
veyed  by  such  narratives  is  not,  upon  the  whole, 
untruthful,  and  certainly  in  Mr.  Thornbury’s  hands, 
they  both  amuse  and  interest. 

JoBN  Anoill  James.  A  Review  of  his  History, 
Character,  Eloquence,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  has 
just  been  published  by  Snow.  A  Library 
Edition  of  his  collected  Works,  edited  by  his  son, 
is  to  be  immediately  published  by  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co.  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  his  colleague  and 
successor,  is  preparing  a  Memoir  of  him. 

Schiller's  Life  and  Woreb.  By  Emil  Paleske. 

Translated  by  Ladt  Wallace.  2  vols.  Longman. 

The  Brilitk  Quarterly  characterizes  it  as  “  very 
sentimental,  very  laudatory,  and  very  ungenerous 
towards  all  genius  that  does  not  happen  to  be 
Schiller  genius."  The  Weitmintter  notices  it 
with  commendation. 

Martels  in  Greece  and  an  Excersion  to  Crete. 

By  Batard  Taylor.  Low  A  Co. 

The  Brituh  QuarUrli/  says  of  it:  “.Mr.  Taylor 
is  an  American  of  considerable  experience  in  travel, 
and  looks  on  Greece  with  the  eye  of  an  intelligent 
United  States  man,  rather  than  with  the  eye  of  an 
Oxonian  fully  up  in  the  old  Greek  authorities.  But 
his  descriptive  powers  are  goo<l ;  he  can  tell  his 
story  well,  is  all  the  more  trustworthy  for  being 
jirepared  to  judge  of  what  he  sees  by  sight,  rather 
than  by  pre-conception.  But  it  must  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  travels  extended  through 
Hungary  into  Russia." 

Sixteen  Years  or  an  Artist’s  Lite  in  Morocco, 

Spain,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  By  Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Mcrray.  2  vols.  Hurst  k  Blackett. 

“These  are  two  remarkably  pleasant  and  interest¬ 
ing  volumes,”  says  the  Britinh  QuarUrli/,  “  giving 
an  intelligent  lady’s  narrative  of  her  long  sojourn  in 
Morocco,  her  traveling  experiences  in  Spain,  her 
residence  and  journeys  in  the  Canary  Islands.  Mi-s. 
Murray,  as  a  lady  traveler,  has  had  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  for  seeing  harem-life  among  the  Moors, 
scarcely  less  amusing  domestic  details  among  the 
Spaniards  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands ; 
she  lias,  therefore,  given  us  a  series  of  very  graphic 
sketches,  although,  as  the  artist,  she  has  here  done 
but  little.” 

The  Old  Battle  Ground.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridt.e, 

author  of  Father  Brighthopes,  etc.  New-York: 

Sheldon  A  Cora|)any.  1860. 

This  little  volume  describes  not  “the  Old  Battle- 
Ground”  of  blood  and  carnage  and  mortal  strife, 
but  the  conflicts  of  passion  amid  life’s  phases  and 
changes,  its  vicissitudes  and  bitter  trials,  which 
make  most  of  the  world  a  battle-ground  of  human 
conflicts, 

Tlie  same  house  has  published  The  Oakland 
Stories,  of  kindred  spirit  to  the  Kollo  Books,  by 
Jacob  Abbott,  well  suited  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  youthful  reader. 


Architecture. — Mr.  Ruskin  is  about  to  bring  out 
a  fifth  volume  of  his  Modern  Painters.  His  Element* 
of  Peripeetive  he  descrilies  as  “arranged  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  intended  to  be  read  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid." 

G.  H.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  has  published  several 
works  on  The  Dofneitic  Architecture  of  England,  \m- 
derstood  to  be  mostly  from  his  own  pen,  and  “  form¬ 
ing,”  says  the  Quarterly,  “a  valuable,  deeply- 

interesting  contribution  towards  a  full  and  accurate 
appreciation  of  English  History." 

The  first  number  of  a  Quarterly  Index  to  Current 
Literature  has  appeared.  Its  object  is  a  good  one  ; 
and  If  the  work  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  execu¬ 
ted,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  student  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

Darwin’s  Origin  of  Specie*  by  Natural  Selection 
is  exciting  much  interest  from  the  novelty  of  his 
views  and  the  ability  with  which  they  arc  set  forth. 
The  work  has  been  republished  in  America. 

The  first  number  of  the  eagerly-anticipated  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  edited  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  has 
appeared.  Great  disappointment  is  expre-ssed  in 
some  quarters  in  regard  to  its  artistic  and  literary 
attractions. 

The  Abbd  Domencch,  whose  work  on  Texas  re¬ 
cently  excited  so  much  attention  in  Europe,  is  about 
to  publish  in  London  a  book,  in  two  volumes,  called 
Seven  Years'  Residence  in  the  Great  Desert*  of 
North- America. 

Massimo  d’Azeolio,  the  celebrated  Italian  states¬ 
man,  author  and  artist,  has  recently  published  in 
Paris,  and  in  French,  a  work  entitled.  La  Politiepu 
du  droit  Chretien,  au  point  de  vne  de  la  qwttxon 
Jtalienne.  D’Azeglio’s  theory  is  that,  whereas 
Christianity  has  penetrated  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  religious  life  of  nations,  the  sphere  of  politics 
is  still  left  a  prey  to  Paganism  and  the  ruling  princi¬ 
ples  thereof — violence,  conquest,  and  slavery. 
Hence  the  present  complications. 

The  Florence  SItorieb,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  forma 
another  neat  volume  published  by  Sheldon  A 
Company.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  very  popular  author  of  this  book  to  attract 
a  host  of  readers. 

Lord  B  rouoiiam  is  about  to  publish,  in  a  single 
volume,  his  principal  scientific  and  niathcmatical 
works.  They  consist  of :  General  Theorems,  chief¬ 
ly  porisms  on  the  higher  geometry  ;  Kepler’s  Pro¬ 
blem  ;  t'alculus  of  Partial  Differences ;  Greek  Geo¬ 
metry,  (ancient  analysis  ;)  Paradoxes  imputed  to  the 
Integral  Calculus ;  Architecture  of  Cells  of  Bees; 
ExpcTiments  and  Investigations  on  Light  and  Colors ; 
Optical  Inquiries,  experimental  and  analytical ;  on 
Forces  of  Attraction  to  Several  Centers  ;  and  lastly, 
his  Oration  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  volume  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh — 
a  graceful  compliment  for  his  lordship’s  late  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  liigh  po.st  of  Chancellor  of  that  learned 
establishment.  W’c  understand  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  has  been  chosen  Rector  of  the  same  University, 
has  some  idea  of  publishing  his  speeches  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  volume,  and  also  of  dedicating  them  to  the 
University  of  the  northern  capital. 
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Nibbit  k  Co.,  London,  announce  a  new  work  in 
preaa,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  read  with  in- 
crert,  Through  the  Tgrol  to  Venice.  Bj  Mrs.  New¬ 
man  Hall. 

Rev,  A.  Morton  Brown,  LL.D.,  (Snow,  publish¬ 
er,)  has  given  to  the  world  a  book  which  is  attract¬ 
ing  attention,  entitled,  Peden  the  Prophet ;  a  Tale 
of  the  Corennntere.  The  Olaepow  Examiner  says 
of  it :  “  We  have  read  the  book  with  intense  inter¬ 
est  While  Uie  book  is  emphatically  one  of  facts  — 
facta  the  most  astounding  in  the  annals  of  Scotland 
— it  has  all  the  fascination  of  fiction.” 


Dr.  Watts. — Nearly  £400  have  been  subscribed 
for  the  statue  to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  in  the  public 
park  at  Southampton,  Dr.  Walts’  native  town. 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  sculptor,  has  commenced  the  statue, 
which  will  be  above  life-size,  and  with  the  pedes¬ 
tal  will  stand  nearly  twenty  feet  high.  About 
£200  more  are  required  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
public.  Mr.  Lucas  has  completed  a  model  of  the 
statue,  and  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  an  admi¬ 
rable  likeness  of  the  poet.  The  statue  and  pedes¬ 
tal  will  be  of  Balsover  stone.  The  inauguration 
of  the  erection  of  the  statue  by  a  grand  public 
ceremonial  will  take  place. 


When  Mr.  Adam  Black,  M.P.,  commenced  the 
new  edition  of  his  Eneyclopoedia  Britannica,  Lord 
Macaulay  felt  so  strong  an  interest  in  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  so  warm  a  regard  for  his  old  friend  the 
publisher,  that  he  said  he  would  endeavor  to  send 
him  an  article  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This 
generous  offer  the  noble  historian’s  failing  health 
and  various  avocations  prevented  him  from  fully 
realizing ;  but  he  sent  five  articles  to  the  Eneyclo- 
ptsdto— Memoirs  of  Atterbury,  Bunyan,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  William  Pitt,  the  last  being  the  latest 
finished  production  from  his  pen.  As  any  publisher 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  £1000  for  these  contri¬ 
butions,  their  being  presented  as  a  free-will  offer¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Black,  is  a  fact  most  honorable  to  both 
p^es. 

A  New  Form  or  Mercurial  Barometer. — M.  de 
Celles  has  exhibited  to  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
Paris,  a  mercurial  barometer,  constriicted  under  bis 
direction.  The  barometer  is  the  instrument  of  Tor¬ 
ricelli,  with  the  following  modifications ;  first,  the 
diameter  of  the  baroroetic  chamber  is  increased  in 
proportion  as  it  is  desired  to  make  the  instrument 
more  sensitive  ;  second,  the  cistern  is  replaced  by  a 
horizontal  tube  OTC  ins.  or  0'2  ins.  in  diameter,  and 
of  a  length  proportionate  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
instrument.  The  instrument  has  the  form  of  a 
square.  Slight  variations  of  the  hight  of  the  verti¬ 
cal  column  correspond  to  considerable,  but  always 
proportional,  movements  of  the  horizontal  leg.  This 
ratio  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  diameter. 
An  index  of  iron,  placed  in  the  horizontal  tube,  is 
pressed  outward  while  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
diminishing,  and  is  left  when  the  column  returns. 
It  makes  the  minimum  pressure,  and  may  be 
brought  back  by  a  magnet.  M.  de  Celles  claims  for 
this  instrument  the  three  advantages :  first,  of  very 
great  sensitiveness ;  second,  a  constant  level ;  third,  a 
minimum  index. 

Assyrian  Slabs. — A  new  room  has  just  been  fitted 
up  at  the  British  Museum,  in  which  are  arranged 
a  collection  of  Assyrian  slabs,  received  from  Kou- 
yunjik,  from  the  recent  excavations  of  Horrauzd 
lUssam  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Loftus.  They  contain 
many  animal  groups  in  low  relief,  but  differ  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  collections  of  Layard  and  Raw- 
llnson,  in  the  spirit  and  life-likeness  of  their  repre¬ 
sentations.  Borne  of  them  are  hardly  inferior  to 
the  Greek  sculptures  in  artistic  merit.  They  are 
snpposed  to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  Assyr¬ 
ian  art,  about  2500  years  ago.  In  an  adjoining 
room,  the  Curators  are  arranging  Carthaginian 
sculptures  and  antiquities,  lately  exhumed  by 
Rev.  Nathan  Davis,  among  which  are  a  number 
of  relievi,  with  PlMBoician  inscriptions. 


The  Botanical  Garde.v  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 
contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  tropical 
plants  in  Europe  Tho  extent  of  hot-houses  is 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.  As  there  are  only  three 
warm  months  in  the  year,  the  plants  during  this 
interval  arc  forced  as  much  as  possible,  so  that 
the  growth  of  six  months  is  obtained  in  that  time, 
and  their  productive  qualities  kept  up  to  their 
normal  standard.  Although  in  the  regions  of  al¬ 
most  perpetual  snow,  one  may  here  walk  through 
an  avenue  of  palm-trees  sixty  feet  high,  under 
ferns  and  bananas  by  ponds  of  lotus  and  Indian 
lily,  and  banks  of  splendid  flowers,  breathing  an 
air  heavy  with  the  richest  and  warmest  odors. 

Diamonds. — A  Mr.  Amunn  has  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don,  having  for  sale  a  considerable  parcel  of  dia¬ 
monds,  some  of  them  quite  extraordinary  for  size 
and  importance.  He  had  disposed  of  a  few,  the 

Erice  ranging  from  £1000  to  £15,000.  An  uncut 
rilliant  of  unusual  magnitude  he  has  refused  to 
part  with  fur  seven  million  francs,  ond  stands  out 
for  £300,000,  which,  if  he  can’t  get  in  Paris,  ho 
carries  the  gem  to  Amsterdam  or  Bt.  Petersburg. 
The  “  diggings,”  in  Lucknow  and  some  other  fa¬ 
vorite  hidden  localities  during  the  mutiny  were 
not  unproductive. 

A  Cargo  or  Bones  ehou  Sebastopol. — A  ship 
laden  with  two  hundred  and  ttiirty-seven  tons  of 
hones,  la-t  from  Sebastopol,  arrived  in  England  on 
the  twenty-fifth  ult.  Tbe  fact  is  gravely  aum  unced, 
and  we  would  ask  seriously :  Is  it  true  ?  Are  these 
the  bones  of  the  Russian  or  of  the  allied  soldiers  ? 
Are  they  the  bones  of  horses  and  of  other  animals 
which  perished  in  the  siege  ?  Are  they  the  bones 
of  men  and  of  animals  commingled,  and  now  ex¬ 
ported  by  Russia  and  imported  by  English  specula¬ 
tors  to  manure  our  fields  ?  Tbe  subject  is  one  win  h 
must  be  so  painful  to  many  persons  whose  reUtivea 
and  friends  were  engaged  in  the  late  war  that  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  quickly  and  quietly  set  at 
rest  All  we  know  of  tbe  matter  is,  that  an  English 
ship  has  just  airived  in  port  with — among  other 
articles  ot  freight — two  hundred  and  Ihiriy-seveu 
tons  of  bones  from  Sebastopol. 

When  the  celebrated  Dancing,  afterwards  Lord 
Ashburton,  was  “  elating  law”  to  a  jury  in  court 
Lord  Mansfield  Interrupted  him  by  saying:  “If 
that  be  law,  I'll  go  home  and  bum  my  books.” 
“  My  Lord,”  replied  Dunning,  *'  you  bad  better  go 
borne  and  read  them.” 

Soon  after  tbe  battle  of  Lobau ,  a  wit  observed 
that  Bonaparte  roust  now  be  in  funds,  for  he  had 
lately  received  a  check  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube, 
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WHEREFORE  AND  WHY! 

“  Oh  !  tlic  world  i*  a  happy  and  beautiful  world !” 
Said  a  child  that  I  met  by  the  way, 

For  hark  !  how  tlie  wild  windo  rush  tlirough  the 
pinea ; 

And  sec  how  the  anniight  dances  and  shines 
Where  the  rippling  waters  stray. 

Oh  I  the  woodlands  are  filled  with  wonderful 
things. 

There  the  woodpecker  taps,  and  the  storm-throstle 
sings. 

And  the  squirrels  are  ever  at  play ; 

There  the  startled  water-hen  claps  her  wings. 

And  the  dragon-fly  airy  summersaults  flings ; 

And  the  trout  breaks  the  pool  into  sparkling 
rings. 

And  the  bulrush  wares  in  the  tangled  springs 
Where  the  white  lily  floats  all  day.” 

“Ah  1  the  world  it  a  beautiful  world!”  I  said, 

“  To  a  shadowless  spirit  like  thine  !” 

As  from  forest  and  field  through  the  shining 
hours. 

He  heaped  up  his  treasures  of  eggs  and  flowers, 
And  fuiry-stones  rare  and  fine. 

At  times,  from  coppice  and  hollow  hard  by. 

Rang  out  his  blithe  and  exulting  cry. 

Till  the  sunlight  had  ceased  to  shine. 

When  the  blue  rail  of  twilight  eovered  the  sky. 
And  the  spirit-like  stars  came  out  on  high, 

And  slumber  fell  soft  on  his  wc-ary  eye ; 

Still  he  murmured ;  “  How  fast  the  hours  do  fly 
For  a  life  so  happy  as  mine!” 

“  Oh  I  this  world  is  a  dark  and  a  wearisome  world !” 

Said  a  man  that  I  met  by  the  way ; 

“  I  look  on  my  lifetime  of  fourscore  years. 

And  alas!  what  a  picture  of  gloom  it  appears. 
Scarce  touched  by  a  golden  rity. 

What  fearful  phantasies  till  the  brain  ; 

For  the  past  with  its  visions  of  sorrow  and  pain 
Still  haunts  mo  by  niglit  and  by  day. 

What  is  life,  when  our  pleasures  so  quickly 
wane — 

When  all  that  we  toil  for,  and  hope  for,  is  vain ; 
And  long  in  the  dreary  churchyard  have  lain 
The  dear  friends  of  youth  ;  and  alone  I  remain  ? 
Oh!  would  that  I  too  were  away!” 

Oh  !  the  world  goeth  round  from  sun  to  sun — 
Now  moonlight  and  starlight  shine — 
Surely  wiser  we  grow ;  yet  the  Wherefore  and 
Why, 

Tliat  this  thing  or  that  thing  first  should  die 
Poor  man  hath  no  wit  to  divine. 

Tlie  gray  morn  is  breaking ;  the  cock  may  crow, 
The  wind  and  the  rain  may  beat  and  blow. 

And  the  dark  sky  redden  and  shine : 

But  the  child  so  light-hearted  some  hours  ago. 

Is  mute — ay  !  and  blind— in  death  lying  low  ; 
Whilst  the  old  man  wakes  up,  and  rocks  to  and 
fro. 

Moaning  ever :  “Oh  1  would  that  I  too  might  go — 
What  a  wearisome  life  is  mine !” 

Wkstky  Gibson. 

s 

Thk  Ddkk  d’Admalic,  we  understand,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  library  of  the 
late  M.  Cigongne,  amounting  in  number  to  4000 
volumes,  and  abounding  in  biblogr.iphical  treasures. 
The  sum  given  for  it,  as  we  have  heard  it  named,  is 
£16,000. 


A  WaTKRPALL  BIX  TIUES  Till  DEPTH  OP  NIAGARA 
— Did  any  of  your  readers  ever  bear  of  the  Gairvoppa 
Falla,  near  Honore?  If  not,  they  will  probably 
road  a  description  which  has  just  appeared,  with 
some  pleasure.  It  is  curious  that  a  fall  six  times 
the  depth  of  Niagarashould  remain  almost  unknown. 
From  the  village  of  Gaiisoppi,  reached  bv  a  rivf  r 
of  the  same  niitne,  the  writer  was  carried  for  twelve 
miles  up  the  Malimuneh  Pass,  and  reached  the  Falls 
Bungalow  about  three  and  a  half  hours  aiUr  leavirg 
the  top  of  the  Pass : 

An  amphitheater  of  woods,  and  a  river,  about 
five  hundred  yards  wide,  rushing  and  boiling  to  a 
certain  point,  where  it  is  lost  in  a  perpetual  mist  and 
in  an  unceasing  deafenmg  roar,  must  first  be  im¬ 
agined.  Leaving  the  Bungduw  on  the  Madras  side 
of  the  river,  and  descending  to  a  position  below  the 
river  level,  you  work  your  way  up  carefully  and 
tediously  over  slipfiery  rocks  until  you  reach  a  point, 
where  a  rock  about  twice  the  size  of  a  man's  body 
juts  ovvr  the  precipice.  Resting  flat  upon  this  rock, 
and  looking  over  it,  you  see  directly  before  you  two 
out  of  the  fmr  principal  falls;  tliese  two  are  called 
the  “  Great  Fnll  ’  and  “  the  Rocket.”  The  one  con¬ 
tains  a  large  body  of  water,  the  main  body  of  the 
river,  perhaps  filly  yards  across,  which  falls  massive¬ 
ly  and  apparently  sluggishly  into  the  chasm  below ; 
and  the  other  contains  a  smaller  body  of  water, 
which  shoots  out  in  successive  sprays  over  succeaive 
points  of  rock,  till  it  falls  into  the  same  chasm.  This 
chasm  is  at  least  nine  hundred  feet  in  depth,  six 
times  the  depth  of  the  Nihgira  Falla,  wliich  are  about 
one  hundred  and  filly  feet,  and  perhaps  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  in  width.  These  are  the  first  two  falls 
to  be  visited.  Then  move  a  little  below  your  first 
position,  and  you  will  observe,  first,  a  turgid  boiling 
body  of  water  of  greater  volume  tlian  the  Rocket 
Fall,  running  and  steaming  down  into  the  same 
chaxm — this  is  the  third  full,  the  “Roarer;”  and 
then  carrying  your  eye  a  little  further  down,  you 
will  observe  another  fall,  the  loveliest,  softest,  and 
most  graceful  of  all,  being  a  broad  expanse  of 
shillow  water  fulling  like  transparent  silver  lace 
over  a  smooth  surface  of  poli  shed  rock  into  this  same 
chasm;  this  is  “La Dime  Blanche,”  and  the  White 
Lady  of  A  vend  could  not  have  been  more  graceful 
and  ethereal.  But  do  not  contiiie  yourself  to  any 
one  place  in  order  to  viewing  these  falls ;  scramble 
every  where  you  can,  and  get  as  many  views  as  you 
cau  of  them,  and  you  will  be  unable  to  decide  upi  n 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.  And  do  you  want  to 
hive  a  faint  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  chasm  into 
which  these  glorious  waters  fa’l?  Take  out  your 
watch  and  drop  as  large  a  piece  of  rock  as  you  can 
bold  from  your  viewing  place;  it  will  be  several 
gcconds  bofore  you  even  lose  sight  of  the  piece  of 
rock,  and  then  even  it  will  not  have  reached  tho 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  chasm,  it  will  only  have 
been  lost  to  human  sight ;  or  watch  the  blue  pigeons, 
wheeling  and  circling  in  and  out  the  Great  Full 
within  the  chasm,  and  looking  like  sparrows  in  sV-e 
in  the  depths  beneath  you.  But  you  have  yet  only 
seen  one,  and  that  not  perhaps  the  loveliest,  and  at 
least  not  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  fulls. 
You  must  proceed  two  miles  up  the  river  above  the 
falls  and  cross  over  at  a  ferry,  where  the  wsters  are 
still  smooth  as  glass  and  sluggish  as  a  Hollander, 
and  proceed  to  the  Mysore  side  of  the  fulls,  walking 
first  to  a  pioint  where  you  will  see  (hem  all  at  a 
glance,  and  ihtn  descending  as  near  as  you  can  to 
the  foot  of  these,  to  be  drenched  by  the  spray, 
deafened  by  the  noise  and  awe  -  struck  by  the 
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gTAodear  of  tb«  weno  and  bj  tho  risibla  praaence 
of  the  Creator  of  it,  in  tho  perpetual  rainboar  of 
many  and  brilliant  huea  which  spans  the  foot  of  the 
chasm. — Times  GalcvUa  CorrtapondenL 

The  Empress's  Apartments  at  tbi  Tuilrries. 
— A  correspondent  of  the  Independence  Beige  writes : 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit,  the  other  day,  the 
private  apartments  of  the  Empress  at  the  Tuilerier. 
'Workman  had  been  engaged  on  them  for  two  years, 
during  the  abeenoe  of  their  majesties.  Tbeee  suites 
of  rooms,  whidi  run  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  re* 
ception-rooms  on  the  drawing-room  floor,  conaitt  of 
ante-chamber,  a  waiting-room  for  the  ladies  of 
honor,  a  saloon  of  audience,  a  private  room  fur  her 
Majesty  —  that  is  to  say,  the  most  retired  and 
private  rooms  of  the  suite.  The  Emperor,  whose 
preference  for  the  style  of  Louis  XYI.  is  well  known, 
lias  desired  for  apartments  in  question  to  be  entirely 
decorated  after  the  fashion  and  taste  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette.  M.  Lefuel  received  orders  to  renew  the 
elegant  ornamentation  of  Tnanon  in  this  Parisian 
palace.  Art  and  industry  have  done  marvels  under 
his  superintendence,  so  that  we  see  again  the  grace¬ 
ful  arabesques,  the  rounded  tapering  volutes,  the 
exquisite  garlands,  and  the  fine  carriage  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  the  models 
are  unique,  and  executed  with  admirable  nicety, 
from  the  door-handles  to  the  diimney -pieces,  the 
panels  and  squares  of  glass;  and  the  whole  furni¬ 
ture,  from  the  time-piece  to  the  tongs  in  the  flre- 
place,  is  in  harmony  with  this  style  of  decoration. 
The  first  saloon,  of  a  pale  green,  is  adorned  with 
arabesques  of  a  deeper  tint.  M^alions  glisten  in 
the  panels,  and  within  tliem  are  birds,  painted  by 
M.  Appert.  The  prevuling  color  of  the  second 
saloon  is  a  rosy  white;  the  arabesques  are  roae- 
colored.  Then  comes  the  private  saloon  of  the 
Empress,  the  ground  of  which  is  likewise  of  a  very 
light  green,  and  the  paneling  of  which  contain  the 
portraits  of  her  ladies  of  honor,  painted  by  M. 
DubuETe;  then  her  first  wiihdra wing-room  lined 
arilh  green  stufl|  on  which  are  hung  valuable 
pictures;  the  doors  of  this  cabinet  and  the  next  are 
of  amaranth  and  palisander,  set  off  by  bronzes,  gilt 
and  admirably  chased. 

Dr.  'Velpeau  has  just  laid  before  the  Academy  des 
Sciences  a  strange  discovery,  superseding  chloro¬ 
form  as  an  anaesthetic,  without  any  of  the  danger 
or  risk  of  the  latter  process.  It  appears  that  if  a 
bright  object  is  held  at  some  short  distance  between 
the  eyes,  and  the  patient  is  directed  to  squint  with 
both  orbits  at  this  brilliant  point,  catalepsy  super¬ 
venes,  and  perfect  insensibility  of  some  duration, 
allowing  all  surgical  operations  to  be  performed. 

A  METHOD  of  administering  chloroform  is  now 
used  in  France,  which  is  said  to  combine  safety  with 
convenience.  The  principle  is  that  of  a  regular 
admission  of  air  along  with  the  chloroform ;  and 
the  apparatus  which  secures  this  simultaneous  action 
also  prevents  the  excessive  inhalation  of  the  power¬ 
ful  agent  employed. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  giving  orders  during 
the  Peninsular  campaign  fur  a  battalion  to  attempt 
a  rather  dangerous  enterprise — the  storming  of  one 
of  the  enemy’s  batteries  of  St.  Seba.stian— compli¬ 
mented  the  officer  by  saying  that  his  regiment  was 
the  first  in  th'is  world.  “  Yes,”  replied  the  officer, 
leading  on  hU  men,  “  and  before  your  lordship’s 
orders  are  finally  executed,  it  will  probably  the  first 
in  the  next.” 


t  How  TO  BE  Handsome. — It  is  perfectly  natural 
!  for  all  women  to  be  beautiful.  If  they  are  not  so, 

I  the  fault  lies  in  their  birth,  or  training,  or  in  both. 

I  lYe  would  therefore  respectfully  remind  mothers 
'  that  in  Poland  a  period  of  childhood  is  recognized. 
There  girls  do  not  jump  from  infancy  to  young  lady¬ 
hood.  They  are  not  sent  from  the  cradle  directiy 
to  the  drawing-room  to  dress,  sit  still,  and  look 
pretty.  During  childhood,  which  extends  through 
a  period  of  several  years,  they  are  plainly  and 
loosely  dressed,  and  allowed  to  run,  romp,  and  play 
in  Uie  open  air.  They  take  in  sunshine  as  do<>s  the 
flower.  They  are  not  loaded  down,  girded  about, 
and  oppressed  every  way  with  countless  frills  and 
superabundant  flounces,  so  as  to  be  adinireil  for 
their  much  clothing.  Plain  simple  food,  free  and 
various  exercise,  abundant  sunshine,  and  good  moral 
culture  during  the  whole  period  of  childhood,  are 
the  secrets  of  beauty  in  after  life. 

Books. — In  tho  last  year  of  which  tho  accounts 
have  l)een  made  up — the  great  over-trading  year 
1857 — the  total  value  of  books  importcfl  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  United  States  was  £18.1,247.  At  least 
one  quarter  of  this  sum  was  made  up  by  S])ecial 
importation  orders  from  public  libraries,  (vtllogcs, 
etc.,  and  old  books,  which  compete  with  nothing 
now  manufactured,  leaving  about  |i.50(),(N)<)  as  the 
I  amount  that  supplies  the  entire  demand  for  English 
editions  in  this  country.  Last  year  the  importations 
were  probably  less,  and  during  the  present  one  they 
arc  most  likely  about  the  same  as  in  1857  ;  and  the 
small  effect  they  can  luive  on  the  trade,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  least  three  publishing  houses  each 
sell,  during  the  year,  of  their  own  publication,  more 
than  double  the  whole  value  of  books  imported  from 
England. 

The  Charivari  publishes  a  caricature  representing 
the  Sultan  up  to  his  neck  in  troubled  waters,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  in  danger  of  drowning  from  losing 
the  support  on  which  his  feet  reste<l,  and  which  is 
marked  “  finances.”  In  his  agony,  he  calls  out  for 
help,  and  a  European  on  the  bank  seems  inclined  to 
stretch  to  him  a  long  pole,  but  which  is  marked 
“  reforms.”  The  Sultan,  however,  seems  to  have 
no  choice  but  to  seize  it,  unless  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  perish. 

Three  manuscript  volumes  of  observations  of  the 
solar  spots,  made  by  the  late  .M.  Pastorff,  originally 
presented  by  the  author  to  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  are 
now  transferred  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  shall  be  considered  us 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Ilerschel  during  his  lifetime, 
but  atler  his  decease  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  Society, 

Alfred  Tenntson  has  been  paid  £10  a  line  for 
a  poem,  which  appeared  in  the  January  number 
of  MacmillaH »  Magazine.  It  is  entitled  :  Sea 
Dreams — an  Idgll. 

A  CHURCH  is  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Russian 
Government  near  Inkermann,  the  funds  for  whiob 
sre  supplied  by  the  sale  of  tho  cannon-balls  which 
have  brou  picked  up  at  Inkermann  and  Sebastopol 

Mr.  Latard,  who  has  jnst  returned  from  Italy,  is 
pre{)aring  for  the  press  a  pamphlet  on  the  ItaUan 
question. 


